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TAKE BACK THY GIFTS. 





BY L. G. 





[ake back thy gifts—I crave not one 
To keep for memory’s sake ; 

I would not have the @ght of them 
One fond regret awake, 


A withered rose—ah ! once so fatr, 
Faded and worthiess now ; 

Fit emblem of our sweet, dead past, 
And every broken vow. 


One tiny curl from off thy brow, 
Held with a knot of blue ; 

**Be this a token,’’ then you said, 
* My love for thee is true."' 


‘Lake back thy ring—a lovely peari 
Of radiant purity; 

**An emblem of our love, *’ you said, 
‘Through all eternity.’*’ 


I cannot say, take back thy love, 
I*m sure ’twas never mine ; 

Would not a heart that’s truly given 
More constant prove than thine’ 


And thus we part—I will not say 
It causes me no pain ; 

A brightness from my life has gone 
That ne‘er will come again. 


ARDEN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY MARGERIE.”’ 








CHAPTER IV.—[Contrnvep. } 


47 ELL, she will return home for Christ- 
\ mas, and I am to follow immediately 
after, and be presented to her father. Then 
1 believe all will be arranged about Febru- 
ary, and she will return to London as Mrs. 
Reginald Glanville. Therefore, my dear 
fellow, I must muster up and husband all 
my resources, or sho and I can’t do the 
needfal in such a case. I cannot, as a poor 
nan, marry the first heiress in Hereford- 
shire. Even in this ’tis not all gold that 
glitters. First I must struggle through the 
preliminaries, and then, when all is done, it 
is no joke to put freedom out of all reach, 
and assume the fetters in good earnest. 
But brides like Julia are not to be picked 
upevery day. Splendid girl, and splendid 
dowry ! eh, Hugh? Iowe you an obliga- 
tion for introducing me, and I'll pay it some 
day.’’ 


“My cousin’s wealth is not her best and: 


most precious dowry,’’ said Hugh, with a 
touch of haughty enthusiasm. ‘To win such 
a heart as hers is better than refined gold. 
Allare not so fortunate. I wish you joy 
and power to appreciate and deserve the 
treasure you have won.”’ Ie choked down 
something in his throat, and resumed, in a 
hard, bitter tone. ‘‘But about the business? 
Something must be done. The money must 
be raised. I could perhaps put the count 
off fora month or two, witha bill and a good 
endorser. Let me have your name.” 

‘A thousand? It’s impossible !"’ exclaimed 
(Glanville; “if it were halfthe amount, Hugh. 
But really the sum is so monstrous, and 


’ 





“Pooh, pooh! What can a paltry thous- 
and be toa gentleman of your expectations?”’ 
cried Hugh. “A mere drop in the bucket. 
A nabob’s heir and an heiress’ betrothed need 
not be parsimonious.”’ 

Glanville caught the glance of the keen, 
tierce black eyes benton him. Was any- 
thing suspected, anything known? He 
shifted his position and his eyes fell before 
Fleming's. 

“And you forget one thing, Reginald 
Glanville. It was to me you owed your good 
fortune, twice; but for me, you would 
never have known Julia Courtenay. I know 
uot whether she has cause to thank me for 
the destiny to which I have helped her; 
but still it gives mea claim on the happy 
who owe to me their 
bliss. IfI proves villain, do you think 
that generous girl would grudge one of her 
countless thousands to save her gousin’s 


‘but you shall not taunt me with it. 


honor and enable her husband to redeem 
rthis bond? But this is folly, madness. The 
thing will never be known to her. I sim- 
ply want your name. I must have it. Will 
you give it me freely ?”’ 

Glanville still hesitated. Evidently his 
faith in Hugh was small, or else he feared 
lest any counection on his partin such a 
transaction, with the most notorious gamb- 
ler of the day, Count Verdi, should reach the 
father of his fiance, and ruin his prospects. 
His next words proved this. 

“If I were sure that it’ would never be 
known, that {t would never come to the 
ears/of Miss Courtenay or her father. ButI 
must guard my reputation carefully in that 
quarter. Remember, I have a character to 
maintain now, very different from your po- 
sition.’’ 

“Your reputation !’’ repeated Hugh, with 
a withering glance of contempt. ‘Pshaw! 
you talk of character, reputation,and hones- 
ty! Why, Reginald Glanville, you know 
that in one hour from this time I could 
place an insuperable barrier between you 
and my cousin. Deny itif you can. Yes, 
you do well to guard your character at this 
Jate hour ofthe day. We shall have you 
turning parson on our hands before long. 
But it will not do, Glanville, it will not do. 
Julia Courtenay is not the girl to marry a 
man who has once decelyed another.” 

“Hugh Fleming,” exclaimed Glanville, 
starting up, ‘‘recall those words. You, of 
all men, know how I wronged that girl ; 
Tama 
villain—I know it. I wasa villain when I 
deceived her; I was avillain when the 
child was taken from her, and placed in the 
power of one less criminal. I am in your 
power—I know it. Use it at your pleasure. 
Go to Sir John Hartley’s house! Ask for 
Julia, and tell her what a saintly young 
gentleman is her promised husband.”’ 

“Shall J,’? said Fleming, coolly, and 
quickly rising, as if to depart, “shall I take 
you at your word? Tam not to be trifled 
with. You have but to give another word, 
another look even, and I amon my way. 
Good-night,’’ he said, laying his hand or the 
door-handle. 

Hugh’s resolute movement recalled Glan- 
ville toa sense of danger which, ina mo- 
ment of half real, half affected remorse, he 
had forgotten. 





“Fleming,” said he, “you will drive me 
mad! You know better than any one what 
I have suffered—my temptations, my repent- 
ance, my desperation. Sit down, and let us 
talk over this matter. Is there no other 
way ?’’ 

‘“None,”’ was the resolute reply, ‘‘none ! 
There is but one way of settling it—the en- 
dorsement of the note. Are youa fool not 
to see that you arein a cleft stick? You 
cannot free yourself from my power. I | 
know all—and a word to Julia, or even to | 
her father, and you would never see her 
more,”’ 

Reginald mused for a few seconds cre he 
replied by bringing a writing-desk from a 
cabinet, and placing it before his companion. 

“Write the note,” he said. “Should it 
become impossible for you to meet it when 
due, I will befriend you, and with money of 
my own earning, too. The day that sees | 
me return to London a married man, wil! 
be the first of my reformation. I shall leave | 
the card-table, and devote myself to the | 
profession for which I was intended ; and I | 
advise you to follow my example.’ 

Hugh Fleming’s lip curled. Retaining | 
his pen tightly between his fingers, he look- | 


ed his companion firmly, penetratingly in 
the face, though there was not even a tinge 
of violence in his tone. 

“Reginald Glanville,” said he, ‘‘you do 
not comprehend me even yet. For your | 
advice I thank you. It may be that I shall | 


so much for myself: but for you, there is 





an obstacle to your marriage which you ' 


have never dreamed of, the knowledge of 
which I alone possess, I might goto Julia 
this night, and impart to her what would 
cause her to spurn you from her as a bate- 
ful thing, too loathsome for her sight. And 
I tell you more—I would do so if I felt that 
it was consistent with my own Interest. 
You taunted me just now with being a re- 
jected lover. It is false! and yet I tell you, 
Reginald, that you are not capable of one- 
thousandth part of the love that I know and 
fee! that she deserves, I will not stop the 
marriage. Let it goon. My necessity must 
govern what my will, ay, and practice too 
dictates. This paper saves you, but it seals 
her fate,’ he added, in a suppressed tone,as 
he dashed off the last words of the note, and 
pushed it across the table to Glanville. 

“This wonderful secret of yours is a mys- 
tery tome. I presume it will continue in 
your keeping,"’ said Glanville coldly, as he 
placed his name on the paper. 

“It will be well for you if you never 
know it ; and indeed it partly, nay, altogether 
depends on yourself,” replied Hugh, as he 
put the note in his pocket-book, and re- 
donned his coat and hat. ‘I will be secret, 
unless you forco me tothe contrary. At 
least, try to make her happy, (lanville. 
She is arare treasure, and you will bring 
ruin on your head if you neglect her.” He 
poured out a glass of wine, and said, with a 
bitter laugh, as he tossed off the bumper, 
“Success and long life to the bride and 
bridegroom! TI shall not seo you again till 
the fate of you both, ay, and of others, too, 
is sealed.”’ 

Ile just touched Reginald’s hand as he 
concluded, and Jeft the room, 

“Ay, Julia, Julia, your fato is indeed 
sealed,’’ said Mlugh, musingly, as he de- 
scended the stairs. ‘Poor Julia! And yet 
how I have loved you. If you had returned 
it, it might have saved me. NowTI car but 
seek revenge on him who has deceived us 
both. 

The next moment saw Hugh once more 
battling with the howling blast and driving 
snow. 

Reginald resmained in his luxurious room, 
The fire was dying out; the wine decanter 
was empty; the Jamps all burning low. 
The room looked gloomy and dreary in the 
half light, which had all the desolateness of 
darkness without its softening shade. Per- 
haps the very scene had an effect on the 
young man's mind, He sat in that same 
chair where one hour before he had lazily 
and dreamingly lounged away the idle 
hours. But his look and his feelings were 
far different now. He had alook of anxious, 
glooiny restlessness far different froin that 
listless ennut which had then inarked his 
features. 

Fear, indignation, and a touch of trne re- 
morse, were in Glanville’s mind, acting as 
daggers to stirup the former contentment 
of his satisfied state. The idea of Hugh 
Fleming's power, of his threatened expo- 
sure, the prospect of long years of galling 
subjection and fear were alone sufficiently 
terrible to so haughty a nature. But when 
added to that was a sense of his own past 
guilt, of treachery toalovely and innocent 
girl, whose path he had crossed only to her 
certain ruin; when he thought of her uncer- 


pang of agony came like a spasm over hirn. 
Then another crime danced before Glan- 
ville in the din light—a crime not perhaps 


| 
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which the bright glare of the eheerful light 
had shown two hours before. 

The valet noted this with some surprise 
His master had been !n unusual spirits and 
good temper during the day, and {it was 
therefore a matter of some curiosity to him, 
as to what had changed that sunshine into 
such deep gloom. Had Miss Courtenay re- 
fused him? No, that could not be. For nv 
letter or message had arrived during the 
evening to change the current of his mas 
ter's thoughts and spirits. Then came the 
logical conclusion that Mr. Fleming was 
Miss Julia’s cousin, anil maybe had been 
the organ of refusal. But the first test he 
hazarded proved to him satisfactorily that 
this also was wrong. 

“Please, sir,’’ said he, “I went about your 
new clothes this evening, and the man said 
he could not let you have them before 
Christmas Eve. Will that do, sir ?’’ 

“Fool! Don't you know that I ar: going 
to Mr. Courtenay's two days before ?"" was 
the short reply. “Ifhe cannot do them I 
will never employ him again. ‘Tell him 
that, and he can do as ho likes."’ 

The valet was satisfied, and puzzled. Still 
more surprised would he have been could 
he bave seen his master’s sleepless night, 
heard his tossing, feverish inoans, and low - 
muttered imprecations. 

Reginald did not sleep till the morning, 
andthen a fair young face, and that of a 
child, haunted him in his dreams like an 
avenging spirit, until he arose, and prepar 
od for his first visit as an accepted lover to 
the house where Julla Courtenay waa stay 
ing. 

* o * . * 

In a cottage residence about three miles 
from the metropolis, in one of its sweet ru 
ral suburbs, dwelt a middle-aged woman of 
respectable appearance and having the rv 
mains of some beauty. 

Mrs, Warren was one of those comforta 
ble ladies, who, after passing their lives in 
the service of a family of note, retire to en 
joy their savings in some homely retreat, 
furnished with presents and with the vari 
ous acquisitions and stores of many a long 
year. 

When a young girl, Mra. Warren entered 
the service of Hugh Fleming's grandmother 
as companion to his mother, rather than asa 
mere servant to the fair young girl; fur La 
dy Ellen Marston was an only daughter ; 
and though her father and mother present 
ed her with every luxury and pleasure 
which early girlhood could know, yet she 
pined for a companion of her own age 
share her playhours, and listen to her les 
sons while shoe prepared them, and to her 
childish joys and sorrows as they arose. 

So Jessie Warren, the daughter ofa res 
pectable widow inthe neighborhood, was 
chosen for the honor, and proved herselt 
worthy ofthe distinction. 

Sho loved her young lady with true affe. 
tion, and yet could manage preserve her 
place witha rare instinct and tact, which 
was scarcely to have been expected at hor 
early age. 

So, a8 years went on, she was the confi 


| dante of Lady Ellen's inmost secrets, and 


soothed all her girlish troubles inthe vari 


| ous little feminine trials that necessari|, 
tain fate, and that of her unborn child, a | 


so deep as his treachery to Marian, but yet | 


sufficient to have steeped most spirits in 
lasting remorse. A crime to one, young 
and innocent, with all the claims of blood 
and of descent united in him. Faces danced 
before him in the dim light. Voices moan- 
ed on the whistling wind. Terrors seized 
him of which he was himself ashamed. And 


when at last, in actual refyge from that | 


feel it advisable to follow it, or it may not— | gloomy terror and desolation, he rang for 
his servant and prepared to go to bed, the 


face was scarcely the same with the one on 


accompany early womanhood; but when 
she married Mr. Fleming, Jessic ACCOUn pa 
nied her as confidential attendant,and acted 
in that capacity, in every respect, till the 
death of her beloved tnistress, 

Mrs. Warren, as she wassoon called, had 
been by turns maid to Lady Ellen, and 
watebful guardian of her children, and 
housekeeper When her age made such a po 
sition most suitable to her. 

She had nursed Hugh wany times in his 
childhood, and, as often happens, he, the 
least worthy had been her especial favorite 
and pride. 

At last, when the death of Lady Ellen 
broke up the estabityhment, now five or 
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«ix vears ago, Mra Warren retired on 6 
modest tmoome, 


comfortable, though 
~ettled in —~ wetty —— oe bw, 
Kut she lived mt alone ,.8 . 
three or four years o) inde ee carpet, 
playing with great with s favorite 
Rach gl 
t gice, = 
‘ nd over, or snatched at teeball 
ung master and -fellow as about. 
Mrs Warren at the chil 
julet anvasement, very different from the 


\- nderness of a mother 3 ee | 
in the good natured and kind y face no 


: 


aterest and pleasure in the sports of her | 


tiecharge. 
“ome, Jasper, itis time you left off lay- 

she maid. “I want to dress 
ir genlfiather. 


ng with (ari 
vera tee Bere 
t las 

Phe child looked up halfwondering, and 
said, *. don't want him, nursie.”’ 

“Oh fle, Jasper,’ she said; “why do you 
way such naughty words? I'm sure he is 
ery kind to vou, and avery fond godfather. 


Wiy, he bought vou the puppy vou are s 
trond of, and that ball and your cocking- 
horse, and eart and horse, and Ide net 
Know how many things.’ 

Yes,’ was the child's reply. 

And don't you love him for it?” «he 
oked. 

No,” replied the child. 


“Then you ought, said Mrs. Warren ; 

it im rieot pretty or grateful of litthe bows not 

lowe those who are so good t them." 

“[ love wou, nursie,”’ he said; and his 
pretty lips were put up in childish entreaty 
lor @ Kiss, 

Mr«. Warren could not resist the entreaty. 
In spite of her feelings for “Mr. Hugh,” 
sie could net bearto repel the kindly caress 

t her charge, and she took him on her 
Koee, and smoothed his bright curls, and 

wkedat him as if it wes the first time she 
iad examined the child's face, 


E 


with a 


time to time in | 
rolled 


Ile is coming | 


son."* 
“Then, listen, m n " gaid 
Be esate veice. ‘You told 
me just now that you hed a n that 
the was mine. I could y — 


‘4 
= 
e 


to. do so. ' 
that you should be in perfect and entire ig- 
rance of bis parentage, and that your 
ides and imayings on the subject should be 
entirely without restraint.” 
Mrs. Warren's fae clouded. 


She had ex- 


Inaster on a point that had long perplexed 


her. He said nothing further, however, 
and took the train for the citv, to be present 
at his cousin's wedding. 
* * 7 . +. 

Julia Courtenay and Reginald Glanville 
were married. And as they drove away on 
their wesiding tour all seemed happy but 
one, Hugh Fleming. He stood watehing th 


| departing carriage, and as it disappeared his 


1DOans. 


‘ 


She kissed him more than once, and then | 


wked him again, “Why do you not love 
our godfather, Jasper ?"' 
‘Because he does not love me,’ 
the child, firmly. 
“Nonsense,” said his nurse; ‘the brings 
gu something every tune he comes; would 
he do that if he did not love you, foolish 


rep it d 


rsisted. He was searcely 
wenough to explain why, but he did 
feel that there 


bout Jasper still pe 


| r 
bevyriet 


know and 


Was no affection | 


norinterest in Haugh Fleming's eyes; no | 


tenderness in his tone, no truth in the ca- 
resses he yet frequently bestowed on him. 
suddenty he stid down from his guardian's 
hoee: some distant sound seemed to attract 
iis allentlion. 

OWhat is it, child? she asked, quickly. 

“He is coming,” replied the boy, shyly ; 
“TP hear hin on the path.” 

Phe quick young ears were correct. In 
‘nother minute the light on the window 
was darkened by a passing shadow, and a 

eh sharp knock at the door announced a 
pitor, Mrs. Warren hardly allowed the 

ind to die away before she admitted “Mr. 
ltagh, and her greeting was equall 7 res- 
e(tiul and eordial as he entered the parlor, 

“Well, Mes. Warren,’ swid be; ‘thow is 

ir charge’? Quite well? 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Huh; he has never 
vied anything since he was with me,” she 
replied, “and that's saving a good deal; 
nee it isnt always so @asv to manage a 
elild that you don’t Know much about—and 


“Hush! said Hugh, wegen to the little 
fellow, whe inv with his dark 
eves fixed on his nurse, and a strange look 
and colaprehbension om his 


Wis star 
tales liggestact 


“There, my little fellow.” he said, taking 
trot bis pocket a beautitul ivory top, 
“there, go and try te spin that on the lawn, 
cud 1 will come presently and see how you 

yon, and teach vou how to use ih” 

Phe boy ran off in an instant, and bounded 
town the steps tothe stnall lawn, with an 
dlaerity quite different from his former hes- 
itation. Was it instinet that made him re- 
eoghize the Valu truth when it was 
uttered ? 

No sooner had he disappeared than Hugh 
~eated himself in achair, and tiotioned Mrs 
Warren to take a seat mear him. 

“[T have not much time, Mrs 
~aid he, “and miust ome to the 

we. Are you tired of your clare ? 
lie ive vou much trouble? 

“Well mosir; that ts, not exactly," she re. 
plied; “but he is a wilful litthe fellow at 
and will have his way ;-and vet he |} 
obey tne in test things, and will eoime and 


Warren,’ 
prrtut at 
Thos 


Lilies 


throw bis Litt artns areund thie, and kiss 
oe When hes been in a pMiSSion | still I 
never saw a littie tt w so determined and 


~ sen@ble, titlbess tndeead it) was vourself, 


Mr. Hiugh. Weull think it was your 

own Tmo > he often Pelipliaeas tise ol y a 
Dhae ped Werltialh pave siicti a Kets, ques. 

Tioniny wianee atl Pavorites that bor viturlat 


# half simile to bits lips. 

“Thank vou Mr Warren, sand he. 
“When ldo enter ou such respeomsitulinies i 
shall not Cotmpuain il 1 hwla lad as hand- 
some a8 that little fellow. But as I have 
not anv idea of such wreat tnatlers at present 
I need not conmecern tuveelf much om the 
subject of protmbilides wid possibilities of 
miy unborn Lainily “laniig ter’ thelr ap- 
cestors. buat Weots dae Ve fae tis rel me to 
the point. Would vona lik te get ridd of 
your charge 7" 

Mrs. Warren looker! deoultiul as 
plied, “[T wouldn't bke the utile icllow to 
vu anywhere unless | could be sure that he 
would be kindly treated, sir. Still, if you 
w ish-—"’ 

“Mra. Warren,’ mid the young man, 
drawing his chair nearer wo her, ‘1 have al- 
ways trusted you, «s | could my own 
moaber ‘You have always been a guod and 


she Te 


frame rocked, his breast heaved with dew; 
Then came the words, ‘Julia 
Julia!’ 

There was a world of agony in the tone- 
it said more than any words oould speak. 
*Taet—lost to me forever!” 

And it was genuine, that burst of anguish. 
Hugh had loved Julia from: childhood, with 
a true and deep love. 

When Reginald announced nis victory, 
it was the turning peint of Hugh's lite. 
Perhaps, had Reginald been worthy of her, 
it might have been ditferent. Ile Knew the 
misery Julia had brought to herself; but 
then, Hugh's very feeling and interest pre- 
vented his stopping the nrarriage. 


his knowledygeof aseeret that was unknown 
to all others—imnaster of an enyine that 
would turn hitn at his will, he knew that 
Julia's wealth and Reyinald’s influence 
would be in truth as rnuch his as theirs. 
And his own position obliged him to avail 
himself of this tneans of supporting his ex- 
travaganee, But then he would unite with 
itrevenge. Yes, Reginald should suffer for 
being his successful rival, and Julia for 
having failed to see and retarn his unspoken 
love. 
= * * * = * 

Twelve vears had passed at Arden Court. 
Little Hilda had grown from the tiny babe 
in her dving mother’s arms to a beantiful 
wirl of twelve surmmimners. Silver threads 
mingled with the soft brown hair that was 
braided on Bessie’s white brow, and the 
lineson Philip's stern teatures were more 
deepened by sorrow than the lapse of time; 
in truth, the man of forty-eight winters 


looked rather like One ten vears his senior. | 


And while these changes had gone on 
among the three tiost interesting members 
of the mansion, how lad it fared with Avice 
Merton ? She was still there: always at 
hand, always ready to meet amilingly every 
limok al i Wisliol Philip's; alwuvs ready to 
Walt on and cheer her in her now 
fiatilnige health, watidd te assist tn 
ing the lovely ehild) cominaitted to 
charge. 

And Hilda promised to resemble 
metherin her wirlish bearing, but mot 
tirely, met renew Marian in 


Dheotssie, 
their 


her 
en- 


Sus to her 





_ her. He 


the boy removed his cap with a half respect!| 
ful, baif and defiant 


Well, my lad, what do you “want?” he 
; ith an involuntary smile. 
— wal work, sir,”’ replied the lad, ‘‘my 
name's Josiah Blant, sir, and my father was 


nter, and went w “he had 
he ever, sir, and my mote r died; gad 
then they put me poorkonse, aT 


but I told them I wouldn 
didn't work much either, ‘cause pun- 


ished me. 

Hilda added her entreaties to the lad’s, 
and the resalt was be was taken in asa 
member of the house. 

The boy was soon marvelously ch 
by the good food, neat clothes, and reg 


work that was now to be his portion. He 


pected a full confidence from her young | became a docile, though somewhat queer- 





lo king and singular attendant on Mrs. 
Hislop, and completely won on her good 
graces. 

The lad fully appreciated the old dame’s 
kindness, though i liked to tease her at 
times, and would often give a shrewd hint 
that proved he fully appreciated also her 
idities. And Mr. Arden was also sure of 
the utmost respect, and attention and rever- 
enee from him. But little Hilda? 

The boy seemed fairly bewitched with 
would 
(lower, would train a pet for her, or make 

any novel plaything for the child, differ- 
ent from her expensive toys. It was like 
the worship ofa superior being, was the hom- 
the untutered lad for the beautiful 
and the little girl’s smile, or bright 
look, or a “Thank you, Josiah,”’ would 
make hin happy for the day. But it seem- 
hati Aviee and she did not like 


iid 


el lie 
bisa. 

Miss Merton suw, however, that it was of 
ne avail to attempt to prejudice her cousin 
against the orphan lad, and did not attempt 


' it. 
Onee done, once uasterat Reginald, from | 


Superintend- 


vouth. And thus Philip could seareely re- 
eall lis only and dead lowe, in waziliy at the | 
fair yirl: but he did See what was more | 
paintul to bim—he saw the union of the 


wuiltv father with the tur and 
bother dna that lovely fae, 

At times the thought eame over him, 
would thie yirl Ss character partake of the 
evil and heartless passion of the betraver ot 
Marian ? Could it be that the lapetuous 
pride, the decided will that broke forth, 
even in the vouthful Hildajmoioht strenyth- 
en and grow dnite a tuore unwovernable and 
dangerous character ? Perhaps the idea 
Was not altowether oc ootimed to Diniself 


LT) dae merge 


Thus had the twelve vears pessed at Ar- 
den Court, se far as the primeiperl intmiates 
were oormeerted Bat there was amothe a 
thetagh brutnble mrcuiber of th household. 
He wasalad-an mere bov, humbly born, 


unattractive, strana lad, whee was vet desti: 
ed to play a netalbarether insignificant pert. 
His mame was Josiah Blamt, and his coruis 
to Arden Court was in this wise. 

It was a fine morning in July when Philly 
took out the little Hilda, then about five or 
six years old, in the park to secsomie vouny 
fawns. Phe delight of the ebmid int 
graceful tiny pots induced leer geardian t 


prolong his ramble, aud the two strolled 
slowly om to the meiuhileortyocd of the oda 
gates. Hilda left Mr. Arden s band and 
ran t the pealings to gather sore chou 


daisies thai were within ber ebildish reach. 
Philip, micanwhile, was }emoisidage cal Seotnye 
fine stags that were yrazing aleout the en- 
trance, when suddeniv Hilda ran back t 


him with a look of half fear. lial Surprise, 
*Look, uncle look! she criod. 
his eves in tho direction 


Philip turned 
punted to by the child, and saw standing at 
the other side of the gates « Nierutre-, 
It was a boy about tem vets old. tell. thin, 
red-haired, irregular featured, 
half starved, and linsbs Giat spoke at ones 
of the powerful trante thai Noture load en- 
dowed him with. 

The quaint features were as unnatural at 
his years as the wasted faeo amd formu. His 
dress poor but decent, quite.“ liole ani |* r- 
fectly clean, albeit of tne COMMOTIESt Mba. 
teri His eyes were fixed on tie lovely 


Si riali. “r 


little Hilda, with her graceful round 


faithful seivaut of imy family, and I know 
, 


limba, her bright complexion, and tasteful, 
costly dreas, asifhe were gazing on sine- 
thing from another sphere. But when Mr. 
Arden approached the spot where he 


with an evident intettion bs sj.un Ww 


ry basis, 


was the state of affairs at Arden 
Ditferent, and yet the same. Philip 
was no longer the moody, sad, bia- 
ter man he hal been in former years. 

He seldom spoke of the dead. e did 
net drag his sorrow from its hiding-place, 
and expose it for the sympathy of others. 
He would only gaze at times on the fair girl 
who brought back her mother to his eves, 
and went often and kept long vigils by her 


Ii thers urave, 


Such 
Court. 





CHAPTER V. 
frOViLERE were sadness and mourning at 
Arden Court. Bessie Arden, the unsel- 
fish, patient, unassuming “old maid,” 
She had drooped 


wus on her death-bed. 


for inany a month ; and though she rallied | 


during the Summer, and the soft baliny air 
brought a siight bloom on her faded cheeks, 
and she revived sufficiently to be wheeled 
out on the terraces and lawns, yet she never 
really gained strength or health. 

It wasa slow, gentle, gradual fading away, 
all in accordance with her quiet, patient 
nature. She lingered on yet another Win- 
ter; now being Kept to the house, then to 
her apartment, and at last to her bed. The 
physicians had said that all that could be 
done now was to make her end as smooth 
aud happy a8 possible. 

Philip Arden heard this, and went to the 
invalid’s room, and remained there some 
time. What passed, ro one knew; but 


soft tones care to the outer chamber where | 
the nurse and Avice Merton were sitting, | 


and when he came forth, tears were in his 
eyes, and his face was pale and rigid. 

“Send Miss Hilda,’ 
andin oa few moments Hilda caine. “My 
darling, go to Aunt Bessie," he said. 
will remain here. Avice, be so good as to 
Write to these widresses; I eannot. You 
have only to sey that there is no hope.” 

When Avice leit the room Philip seated 
himself by the fire, and bowed down till his 
face was invisible. 

Hilda entered the invalid’s room, Her 
face Was White and seared > for even to her 
ineXperienced eyes there was a strange 
change in delicate features. She 


be SSit's 


knew instinetively that death was near. The | 


dving woman held out her hand, and 
pressed Hilda's warm palm between her 


wr, all eaold wel lainp “ ith approaching 
] athe. 

“ifilda my own darling,” she said, “T 
Want to talk with vou, You are verv vouny, 


it Veo hiuave Seti and feeling bevond your 
Vears, and vou cu: well understand what I 
have to siv,orat least you can remember 
th tine comes when vou can fully 
anprehens ts meaning. 1 have been tell- 
Ing Tnele Philip how hard it will be to leave 
him: but, my darling, he is a man, and an 
done too, compared to voujand he can- 
Hot retuain long aterine But you, my 
te lp] ss ts nder bloss thi, W ho “ ill take care 
ofyeu when lam gone? IT know that your 
inele has promised to look afer vou, that 
he has arranged to do so, and that he is Joy- 
ing and true, and tender as a futher to vou, 
my ehild; but still we kuow not what Inav 
hy aftopeeni. f 
“T have little of ny own to leave, Hilda,’ 
sie continued, “but it ismine, and at my 
own disposal, and noone needs it but vou. 
In former years | was foreed to save, for the 
sakegor others, and the habit clung to me 
When T was no longer in need. During the 
tine that T have spent here, it has heen no 
easy task lor me to spend the fiberal sum 
that your uncle allowed me. Seventeen 
long years have passed, Hilda, since we 
‘ame into our fortune, which however, after 
ail, has not brought with it happiness, and 
‘luring that time I have mved nearly a 
thousand pounds, T have left you that sum 
tilda. It is enough for you while you re. 
usin under your uncle's care, and will be | 


always a pittance, if ever thro 
into different circ a it ‘oe 


cured to 
later accept Ty J ehild, and 1 pray you to | 


>) Mipatliy ° 


walk miles to get her a | 


he said, hoarsely ; | ' y as 
in vour heart, try to forget it—forget all but 


|} Hilda. 


‘sobbed Hilda, passionately. “I 


“To school, 

“Yes deur, ft will be better,” she replied. 

r willing to go, darling; 
will believe Aunt Bessie, and be surs tan 
she would only desire it for your good.” 

“Yes, auntie, I will,’ sob out the 
child. 

“And, please God, my darling, vou wilj 
live to come back and be a comfort to your 
uncle, and live many happy years,’ said 
Bessie. ‘You will do your best, my dear 
You are all he has to comfort him now, and 
you are the very image of your poor mother 
—poor, poor Marian.”’ 

fere Bessie checked herself. But the 
commiseration in which she ke the two 
words, “Your mother,’ thr'lled through 
the girl's heart, fired the train of j 
tion, and a new thought flashed like light. 
ning through her brain. The story of 
birth, so far as the fact that her ‘mother 
when dying, had bequeathed her to her 
kind protector’s care, had never been with. 
held, for Philip and Bessie had wisely dee- 
ded not to bring her up in utter ignorance 
of it, but there were passages in Marian 
Halloway’s life which had never been im- 
parted to her child. Yet many atime had 
she wondered why, when looking at the 
miniature, and asking if her mother was 
indeed beautiful as the face pictured there, 
Uncle Philip's eyes suddenly filled with 
tears; or Why, when she spoke of her father, 
Aunt Bessie maintained silence, or skilful. 
lv evaded direct replies. But now, in those 
spoken words from the dying woman's Lipa, 
and the memory of mmanv another strange 
hint, and look, aud word, a lightning-like 
flash irradiated tie obscurity. She crept to 
the bedside, and whispered, “Aunt Bessie, 
tell inc—what was inv mother to you?” 

Bessie hesitated, ere she said, Call your 
unclu—ash hit.” 

Hilda obeved, and ina few moments the 
brother stood by the sister's bed. 

*“Unele Philip,” said Hilda, “what was 
my mother te you?” 

He clasped her in his armsand buried his 
head in her sunny curls. Then he whis- 
pered in a choking voice, “Hilda, I loved 
your mother more than you can imagine; 
and she promised—she promised—” 

His voice failed, and he could not go on; 


but with the quick igstinet of dawning 
| Wotnanhood Hilda understood him. 


“Did she do wrong? Did she forget you?” 
she asked. 

“She lef{ me for another,”’ he _ replied. 
“In another week she would have been my 
wife. He who made her forget her promise 
was Your father.” 

“Unele Philip, I know now why you 
never spoke to me of him,” said Hilda, 
sadly. ‘Tell ine, was he a good or wicked 
man ?—tell ine, I will know.” 

Hilda held up her hands, and her eyes 
flashed determinediv. 

*Hilda,”’ said Philip, “he was your father; 
he is vour father still. For your sake I have 
never spoken ill of him. Let us be silent on 
the subject mow, iny child; try to bury it 


that vou are to me as achild.” 


“But T ceumet forget, my dear, good 
unele,’ sie stid. “Ll must ask—I must 
know. You cunnet think how I have 


thouzht about it, and wanted to ask you, but 
never dared. But tell me all about it now. 


Was he wicked, and cruel to my mother? 


Why did she cone here to die?’ 

With flushed cheeks Hilda threw back 
the curls from her tear-stained face, and 
stood before him, waiting for—almost de 
manding an answer. 

“My child.” said Philip, drawing her 
lovingly towards hii, «I never meant you 
should know this. It was not your mother's 
fault; I believed she loved another better 
than me. If she had asked me, I would 
have freed her from her promise. But the 
stroke was sudden and hard to bear; and 


then, when she came back to die here—" 


“But where was my father then?” cried 
“You don’t tell me, Was he dead’ 
He did not let her come back to die all 
alone, unele?”’ 

Hilda burst ito tears, and sank into Phi- 
lip’s arms. : 

“No, Hilda, he was not dead,” replied 
Philip. “He sent your mother away from 
him.” 

“And now,” said Hilda, starting upright, 
her eyes flashing like steel—*'is he de 
now?” 2 

“I do not know; I’ve never heard se, T* 

lied Philip. a 
. “Oh I me 7 you had said he was dead, 
” would 
rather you had said that—I always thought 
so. I didn’t know that my father had or 
gotten me all iny life. Won't he come _— 
day, Uncle Philip ? Do you think he a 
iy mother to come here and die? Will be 
not come to claim me?” — 

“No, no, my darting,” replied Philip 


Vv. 

Philip knew what that r —— 
child could not guess—that the gay. ee 
lute man of the world would never 8¢ 
raise again the flowers that he had crushed 


in his path. " 
“I fear not, my child,” he continued, 
“Perhaps he did not know whither |) 


mother went. I do not think he 1"? gaid 


“Oh, Uncle Philip, it is dreadful 
Hilda. _ I mus 
go w him.” i - = 


“If he does not come to me 


~-——— rr 
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re was"k strange excitement in tbe 

Ry manner. She looked years older. 
Ker lips and cheeks were crt and her 
eves looked brilliant. She took a step tow- 
ards-the door; but Philip stretched forth his 
arms and drew her back. 

“Hilda, Hilda,” he said, “where would 
you go? Would you leave me to seek a 
jiather who Yor thirteen years has never at- 
tempted to claim you, and whom you know 
not where to find? Would you go and 
leave your aunt—your mother—at such a 
moment ?”” 

Hilda burst into tears—a wild, passionate 
tit of weeping. Philip drew her to him,and 
her head rested on hés shoulder. 

There were strange feelings in that noble 
and strong heart, as he soothed the impetu- 
ous girl. a emories of the past, feelings 
that he ought, indeed, to have been her 
futher, that the fair child should have been 
in truth as in heart, his own. That his 
should have been the privilege, and the 
strong voice and arms to soothe and shelter 
her. Now it was but a delegated power. 
The girl’s words proved that. Even thirteen 
vears of care and fondness had not won the 
Jove that only blood can give. She would 
willingly fly to her father who had neglec- 
ted —~ scorned her—the husband of the 
mother who had died in neglect and sorrow 
--away from the home that had shielded her 
nother and herself. 

Poor Philip! It was anatural instinct; 
but it only made him feel more bitterly the 
injury that Marian had done him. 

‘At last the passion was over, Hilda raised 
her head and kissed her uncle and then 
crept upon the bed and laid her flushed 
cheek softly against that pale, withered one 
on the pillow. 

“Forgive me, dear Aunt Bessie,’ she 
said, ‘1 would not go away from you for 
the world. But it does seem so hard to 
think that my own father may be some- 
where—perhaps not so very far off—and he 
will not come to see his child. Oh, if he 
would come! I would ask him all about 
my mother, auntie,’ she said abruptly. 

“How old was my mother when she 
died ?”’ 

“Twenty-three !’’ whispered Bessie. 

“Only ten year olderthan I am,” said 
Hilda. ‘It was very young, was it not?”’ 

“Yes; darling; young indeed, to die so,”’ 
she replied. ‘But it was God’s will, Hilda, 
‘There, do not cry anymore; but try to com- 

ose yourself. Perhaps you had better 
ave me now, my dear child, and then I 
might try to sleepa little.” 

Hilda rose, calmed herself with wonder- 
ful strength and self possession, and kissed 
the dying woman. 

‘‘Forgive me, dear auntie,”’ she said. “I 
was selfish. I didn’t mean to distress you. 
But you will let me come again presently, 
will you not ?” 

“Yes, darling, ves; there, now.”’ 

Hilda smoothed the pillow, then laid the 
coverlet gently over the invalid, drew the 
curtains, 80 a8 to shade her from the light, 
and still lingered. 

“Darling auntie must I really go?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, dear; and you too, Philip,” she 
said. ‘But leave the door ajar, and I will 
call you when Iawake. You rememberall, 
Philip; you will do all I wished ?”” 

“Yes,’’ said he tenderly, ‘“‘your wishes 
shall be fulfilled to the letter.”’ 

“Thanks, thanks,”’ she cried; ‘now go. 
| fee] happy now and I shall sleep.” 

Philip bent over her, kissed her forehead, 
then led Hilda from the room. They went 
into the ante-room and sat down in silence. 
Avice Merton was there. She had returned 
silently and stealthily to the room. 

How long had Avice been there? What 
had she heard? Who but herself could tell? 

“Avice,” said Philip, starting when he 
saw her, ‘Bessie is going to sleep. It ma 
perhaps be sometime ere she wakes. Will 
you go and ensure perfect quiet in the 
house ? and then do not let us impose fur- 
ther on your strength. Go to bed dear 
Avice; although you have fost too much 
rest, I trust your care may be needed much 
longer yet.”’ 

Perhaps the “dear Avice”’ and the kindly 
interest expressed might have something to 
do with her compliance; for slowly and 
nadly she took leave of her cousin, and 
prepared to leave the room. 

‘*Hilda will come also, will she not? she 
said.” 

“No; it is Bessie’s wish,’’ was the reply. 

Avice left the room with a shadow dark- 
ening her face; and then the brother and 
ward began their watch. dl 

Philip sat in the large chair, his back 
turned to Hilda, striving to nerve his sad- 
dened heart for the separation which he 
knew was fast approaching—the separation 
trom his faithtully loving sister. And 
Hilda hung over the flickering fire, ng 
with tearful eyes on the golden locket 
whence smiled into her own her mother’s 
sweet eyes. Alas! that this gaze had been 
the reflex of a treacherous heart—her father’s 
darkly shining orbs! 

Thus two hours went by. The sun had 
long gone down behind the western hills; 
the skies were darkened with the deep 
shades of night, and one bright star arose 
over that lonely grave where Philip’s heart 
was ever turning; and a low, deep, dreary 
inurmur, like the voice of the distant sea, 
sighed through the tall poplars and ash 
trees that chalet the old mansion, lailin 
its tenants to a dreamy repose. No soun¢ 
was heard in the vast mansion but the tick- 
ing of aheavy clock, until at iast silence 
grew opp ve, and Hilda shivered. 

“Let me go 
asleep,’’ she said, softly. 

With alike vague dread over him, or 
which he could not account, Philip silently 
wsfented. Hilda stole softly im, then re 
turned with 4 paler lave, 








“She is so still!’ she fn a hushed 
voice. “Go to her, Uncle ng 
Philip obeyed; Kis own heart beat vio- 
aeer as - went a and silently into 
room. ray of moon! had pene- 
trated thro t cartalns Gad (ell on ene 
hand which lay over the coverlet. Philip 
kissed it ; it was cold as ice. Then another, 
a still brighter ray, fell over her face, so 
mos » thas he knew, as he 
ps ers, that h 
ohn ot nd rs, had been there 
Yes, Reasie Arden was dead. She—the 
lonely, the desolate one, who had given up 
her own dearest hopes of happiness at the 
call of duty, whose whole life been one 
long sacrifico—was gone for her reward. 
Silently and sweetly as an infant lapses into 
slumber had she yielded her breath; and 
though every other feature wore the rigid 
impress of death, yet about her lips came 
the youthful smile, that faint but beautiful 
smile which is ofterr seen hovering on the 
face of the dead. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





An Old Letter. 


BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 








ISAPPOINTED ! 

“Who? 

“You and I. Especially I. You 
must think me the most fickle of women. 
Perhaps I am; indeed, 1 am almost sure I 
am; therefore I need your friendship all the 
more. Really, though,my absence Satur- 
day was unavoidable, and I missed a rare 
pleasure. I intended writing to you last 
night but—- was blue; and as, -& some odd 
chance, I often write to you when in such 
a mood, I resolved to wait until I could 
gladden your heart with the announcement 
ofa happier frame ofmind. Of course you 
draw an inference, but it is not an entirely cor- 
rect one. 

“And now before I bid B ia au revoir— 
my message—meet me Wednesday morn- 
ing, at ten, if you are in town. If not,write 
to me.” 

That was the old note Nelly Armstrong 
held in her hand and scrutinized with « cold 
doubting eyes. 

lt = bag ~ aclear feminine hand, 
upon heavy faintly-green paper, and though 
unsigned it was headed by a handsoee o> 
nograim. 

here was no date, no envelope; and the 
letter might have been written a day or a 
decade of years ago. 
‘ = Armstrong sighed and locked it in her 
esk. 

She would have given a great deal to 
know to whom that note had been written, 
and by whom. 

She had found it while house-cleaning, in 
a dilapidated portfolio of her husband's, 
among a quantity of yellowed papers and 
brief clippings . 

“Nelly, dear, have you asheet of note- 
paper youcan spareme? I find mine is 
quite gone,’’ her husband said, that eve- 
ning.”’ 

“Yen, Frank ; look in my desk.’ 

She had quite forgotten the unsigned let- 
ter she had locked in there in the morning, 
until Mr. Armstrong’s hand was upon the 
ag | key. 

hen she waited, watching him closely 
for his discovery of it. 

He lifted the dainty lid, and put out his 
hand for the paper, and saw the pale green 
sheet and the nonogram upon the slightly 
raised corner. 

His face grew yy pale. 

“Where did you get this, Nelly °"’ he de- 
manded, swiftly. 

“Out of an old portfolio you told me to 
burn this morning while house-cleaning’,, 
she answered, coolly. “I thought you 
might value it,’’ she added, witha slight 
touch of sarcasm. 

Her husband paid no attention tothe little 
thrust ; he was studying the note. 

“IT hope you kept your appointment with 
the fair writer,” Nelly ventured again, pres- 


ntly. : 

“Phis letter was not written to me,’’ he 
answered quietly, folding it and placing it 
in the inner pocket of his coat. 

“But you know who wrote it ?’’ persisted 
ab 
“Yes. I know,” he replied, concisely, and 
began his writing. 

If for that evening there wasa slight cloud 
upon Mrs. Armstrong's fair brow her hus- 
band appeared quite unconscious of it ; in- 
deed, he seemed utterly engrossed in 
troubled and melancholy thoughts. 

A week after the episode which still rank- 
ledin Nelly Armstrong’s mind, while 
driving through the village in her iittle 


afternoon mail. 


dressed in a clear hand that she would have 
recognized instantly without the accoin- 
panying mon and rare paper that pro- 
claimed the writer identical with her who 
had penned that odd note Nelly had found 
in the old portfolio, 

Mr. Armstrong found the ietter beside 


of comment. 

But the next morning he announced to 
bis wife that he would send her sister out 
from town to stay with her for a week, as 
business would detain him trom home for a 





and see if Aunt Bessie is still | 


few days. 

Poor proud little Nell 

She indulged her jealousy, and indigna- 
| «ion and grief to the full in the few hours 
that she knew must elapse betore Kate's 
arrival: and then she put on her brightest 
looks and gayest manners. 

But oh, how the days dragged —one -two 





basket-pheeton, she chanced to stop for the | 


Among the letters that were brought her | 
was one addressed to her husband—ad- | 


three—four—while she waited for Frank's 
return. 

And then—it was the fourth night; she 
and Kate sat silent over their dinner, when 
the gute y oy there was the sound of 
voices in the hall, and Fran« threw wide 
the dining-rooin door and led tuto their 
presence a slender, white-faced, passionate- 
eyed woman and a vividly handsome man, 
whose h seemed to have been ey 
frozen Into age by the almost r 
that surmounted his dark flushed face, and 
the slightly frosty mustache that adorned 
his full red upper lip. 

“Nelly, Kate, this is my brother, Mr. 
Henry Armstrong, and his wife. Nelly, 
dear, we have come a long journey, and are 
almost famished. I hope you have pleuty 
for us to eat."’ 

Henry Armstrong 

Frank's brother ! 

And she, his wife, had never known that 
he had a brother! 

But there was something'in her husband's 
tone, and the quick nervous way in which 
he confined her conversation to general sub- 
jects that Nelly interpreted aright. 

She knew that he wished her to accept the 
situation as if it was quite an expected and 
natural one, and she did her part with‘ the 
nicest ladylike manner, and quite incurious 
cordiality. 

“What a o— helpful, comforting lit- 
tie treasure of a wife you are, Nelly !"’ her 
husband exclaimed, ferrently, that night, 
when they were first alone, taking her in 
his arms and pressing unnuinbered kisses 
upon her li “Stay still here, dear,” 
drawing her down upon his knees, “I have 
a story to tell you—such a sad story; but I 
am sure my Nelly will not refuse to love 
and helpthe two whom it concerns, and 
whom I have ventured to make her guests 
for a time. 

“IT never told you that I had a_ brother, 
dear, because we—my father and I1—cast him 
off years ago. 

‘“‘He was a brilliant, reckless, handsome 
boy, just two years older than myself, but 
so wild and dissi hat every friend but 
one lost all his faith inhiin. 

“That one was Mamie Reynolds. 

“He had known and liked her as Marie 
Herrick ; but I think it was only asthe wi- 
dow of his friend Keynolds that he came to 
love her. 

‘‘Reynolds too had been wild enough, and 
though he was very wealthy, I imayine his 
girl-wife had a hard life with him, and felt 
only relief at hie death. 

“Then it was though, despite the remon- 
strances of friends and her own better judg- 
ment, that her intimacy with my brother 
ripened. 

‘He loved her madly, and, believing his 
love reciprocated, urged her to marry hin; 
she as persistently refused, claiming that 
she was only a friend—afraid, no doul, to 
trust her future a second time to the keep 
ing of a inan of his habits. 

“One day Henry went from this house, 
which had always till then afforded him a 
shelter when he chose to claim it, and never 
came back, for the next we heard he had 
been convicted of forgery and sent to 
prison. 

“From that time until my father’s death 
my brother's name was never mentioned. 

“We knew none of the particulars, nor 
sought to know them. 

“Strangely enough, Mrs. Reynolds disap- 
peared from her own home at the same time 
and every effort of her friends to trace her 
whereabouts failed, but no one, I least of 
all, though I had known more of her inti- 
macy with my brother than any one else, 
dreamed at that time that her absence was 
in any way connected with Henry's fate. 

“That note you found in my old portfolio 
first suggested to me a strange suspicion. 

“If he met her upon that day, it was, I 
happened to be sure, the morning of the 
day he was arrested. 

“T commenced a new line of search, 
though it was seven years I knew since 
that note was written—and discovered 
everything. 


“Mrs. Reynolds,under an assumed name, | 


was living near the prison where mny brother 
was serving his term of puvishment. 

“When he had met her and desparingly 

confessed all, expecting to be tortured by 
her contemptuous eyes and bitter scorn,the 
love she had controlled until then sudden- 
ly and passionately asserted itself. 
“ “She urged him to get through his trial 
as speedily and quietly as possible by im- 
mediately pleading guilty, and pledged 
herself to become his wife as soon as he 
should again be a free man. 

“Her devotion, and trust, and patience, 
have upheld him through these dreadful 
seven vears, and made I believe, an entire- 
ly different and a vastly better man of him. 

“When I found what she had done, I too 
forgave him, and succeeded in getting him 
pardoned. 

“From the last three years of his sentence 
he has been saved, and their thankfulness 
was celebrated by their iminediate mar- 
riage. 

“Nelly,can you too accept them as friends 
and relatives, and make them welcome 
here until Marie’s property is finally ad- 


ape and they can commence their new 


his plate at dinner, and read it without a> 
aa 


‘ 


ife abroad ?’’ 

His wife’s eyes answered him; and the 
next morning Nelly’s gentle kiss, bestowed 
upon both Mr. and Mrs, Henry Armstrong, 
was a silent token to them that she had en- 
folded them in her heart. 

Happy little beart. 

It never confessed even to Frank its one 
short season of fooiish unrest. 

an 

THe improvement of poor men’s houses 
shows practical results in London, where the 
Improved Industrial Dwelling Company 
showsa death rate in its houses one-third 
less thau that of London generally. 


Tue DRacon.—An English professor 
declares that the dragon was a reality, and 
a a native of sy Zealand. ne 

one been good enough to send him 
| wy hope from which he propounds 

t 

St. 











fact the animal was quite like that which 
did for; that he was horned al! 
over, @ vast mouth full of teeth, and 
powerful claws, anda barbed tail full of 
— on supporting —— of spikes, and 
measuring ten in with wing» 
which would enable the monster to mount 
—_ the air, and with the power of hibernat- 
ng. 

THE SuLTAN's Lot.—The Sultan's lot is 
surely a y one. He has ten servants 
whose s duty is to unfold the carpets 
for him when he is going to pray, ten w 
take care of his and cigarettes, two tw 
d, ess his royal rand twenty to attend to 
his clean shirts. There is a multitude of 
other attendants about the palace; indeed 
it is stated that alinosta hundred families 
and about four thousand persons live at his 
Majesty’s expense. He is an extravagant 
housekeeper ; the expenditures of the pal 
ace are mentioned as nearly $15,000, ut 
year. 

Pouiticau JumMPING.—Cardinal Riche 
lieu, amongst all his business, found « 
recreation in violent excercises ; and he was 
once discovered jumping with his servant, 
to try who would reach the highest side of » 
walk. De Grammont, observing the cardinal 
to be jealous of his powers, offered to jump 
with himand in the true spirit of a courtier 
| having made some efforta, which nearly 
| reached the cardinal's, confessed the card) 
nal surpassed hiin. This was jumping like 
a politician; as by this means he is said 
to have ingratiated himself with the mi 
nister. 

Hawk AND HaNnpDsaw.—It is curious t» 
trace tbe origin of populur sayings. There 
is tae common proverb, ‘I know a hawk 
from a handsaw.”’ It ows its origin to the 
sport ofhawking. In medimval times he 
ronries were kept for the sport of pursuiny 
| the herons with hawks. The heronry was 
| often known as a hernshaw, and the word 
| evidently collective, came in time to be ap 
| plied toasingle bird. Hence the provert,, 

“T know a hawk from a hernshaw,’’ that i 
| to say I can tell a falcon from the heron it 
—- In the lapse of time the word 
| hernshaw has become corrupted into the 
| meaningless form ‘“handsaw.”’ 


| NAPOLEON's Love.—Napoleon, at the 
time of histmarriage, employed an artist vw 
| paint, in the most excuisite style, a minia 
ture of Josephine. This he always wore 
about his person. Intherough and utirrine 
course In which he had launched, it would 
not, to ordinary feelings, have been matte: 
of marvel if accident, would occur to the 
| tome But the feelings of the youth 
ul;conqueror of Italy were not either for 
ood or evil of common character, One 
day, the glass covering of the miniature 
was found to be broken-—-how, he knew 
not. From this occurence, he linmediately 
conceived a presentiment of the death of 
the original, and enjoyed no peace of mind 
till the return of the courier, } same By Ox 
press to bring hiin tidings of Josephine. 
Porson's HeEAD.—Porson, the celebrated 
preienee of Greek,in the University of Cam 
ridge, was a confirmed sot, and when he 
was #0 tipsy that he could no longer articu 
late English ; he would utter Greek as flu 
ently as a drunken Helot. The weruory ot 
this man was remarkable, and he has been 
known to ive the wroduct of a Suin, «of 
which the multiplicand and multiplies 
were of nine figures, in one minute, and 
without the assistance of paper or pencil. Af 
ter his death, a cast was taken of his head, 
which was also opened, and its develop 
ment utterly annihilated the theory of the 
| phrenologist with respect to him, for all the 
organs of obtuseness and stupidity were 
| magnificently displayed, and the professor's 
skull was the thickest that ever came under 
| the notice of the surgeons. 

THe Lion SermMon.—Two hundred and 
| fifty years ago a certain knight, who afte: 
| wards because Lord Mayor of London, be 
| ing in the deserts of Arabia, became de 

tached froin the caravan, and, while quite 
alone and unarmed, was much alarmed by 
secing @ lion approaching him. He fef| 
upon his knees and asked the Lord to ds 
liver him from his perilous position. The 
lion looked upon him savagely, but afte: 
a few moments walked away in an oppowit- 
direction. The merchant on rising from his 
knees nade a solemn vow that he would 
| commemorate this providential deliverance 
| by some benevolent act. Reaching hone 
he accordingly lef{\_asum of money for a 
sermon. This sermon has been preached 
every year since that time in one of the city 
churches, It is called, “the Lion Sermon 

A STRANGE Birnp.—There is a bird in 
New Guinea which, in the size of its egss 
and its manner of hatching them, must be 
considered extraordinary. It is not larger 
than one of our ordinary fow)s, but it egy» 
are three inches long by two anda half in 
diameter, It does not attempt 
sit on them. A colony of birds lay thei: 
eggs together in a large mound, in the hort 
test partof the year, from September t. 
March, and leave them tobe hatehed by the 
sun. The mound is inawle of sand, Joose 
earth, and sticks and leaves, whieh lattes 
by their decay, increase the heat. The 
mounds are wonderfully large, being teu 
feet high and about six fect in cireumfer 
ence atthe base. The young birds come 
out atahole inthe top. The mother biru 
waits on the trees around till her chicks are 
hatched, and then leads off her own 
brood. How each Knows itgownis*® wys 
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ONE DAY. 





BY LYDIA. MINMA‘. 





trood-by, dear day, good-by | 

And let me «reathe with Lusmortelle 
The moments fair that fy 

in golden wings of love: and mark with white 
The hours wherein po cloud of pata 

Hath Ghee med thy beauteves light 


farewell, eweet day, farewell ' 
Fen now the gentle curfew peals 
Prom memory’s tolling bell. 
I count the echors as they fll, 
And grieve and sigh, yet smilie, that they 
Are ever past recall 


(.ome4-? tear day, go wt-hy * 

ilees ef heart we ve ivted ead ivet 
that in death's graep doth ile 

With tender Bowers upon the brow, 
bat tender blown 8 precivus bver, 

I uo «em. lente ne bee. 
lear dar, farewell; 
ere those sleep that are gon: 
boraftera the well, 


bare well, 


io i not call back one dead fare, 
l« 1 not ve thine beers again, 
\ en th ve retrace 


ALIFE'S MISTAKE. 


&. tHk ALTHORK oF “LoVe THAT LIVES, * 
“THE FATAL LILIES,’ “WIPE IN 
NAME ONLY, “WHICH LOVED 
HIM BEST,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
,>ABKIEL’S dream of wealth, rank, and 
position was ended, and the practical 





amiled when be reacbed the rooms Wolde. Lady May hed | 
set apart | months at Langton W olde. 

for him. - - | been stayi with them ; and the vari and | 

“Who would think,” he said to himself, countess pow come up to Helme House 


‘that since I left these rooms rank m4 wealth 
have been almost within my grasp? I must 
make the name I carry noble, and for fort 
une I care nothing.’ 
Yet for a few days it seemed strange to 
renew his life of hard work. There was 
thing he felt he could nt do and that 
to accede to Cyril’s wish by living at 
ybey. Away from it, he might 
it; but to live there always was tore 
than he felt todo. He wrote to Lord <Ar- 
dean and told him that be must refuse his 
kind offer; at the maine time be suggested 
that Cyril should core up to London if he 
were nut compelled w remain at Barton Ab- 
bev. 


iit 


totown. He hada house in Mayfair—by no 
mean a Belgravian mansion, but a comfort- 
able, well-furnished residence. It mattered 
little te him whether he spent the remain- 
der of his life there or at Barton Abbey. 
The only thing to which he really did clin 
was the companionship of (sabriel. 

On the night of his arrival in town Galri- 
el went to see him, and was struck by the 
change inhim He seemed much worse; he 
was thin, pale, and 1, and looked as» 
if he had suffered a great deal of pain. Ga- 
briel eagerly took his hand. 

“So you will not come to Barton Abbey 
Gabriel ?"' said Lord Ardean, with a faint 
sinile. “How can I bribe you? What can 
J say to induce you to change your mind?” 


reason which I cannot disclose; but it is an 
imperative one. I will see you as often as | 
can in town. I cannot leave the marquis 
just yet, for this is the most important s5es- 
sion we have had for some time.”’ 

“Bat you will not come to Barton Ab- 





I every dav realities of life had to be 
looked in the face again. Having made 
hos saecrifies, the voung man resolved that 
his jot should be borne cheerfully. There 
should be no repining, no disoontent, no 
ealling to mind what might have been; | 
there should be no traces, either in his man- 
ner. or words, or looks, of the ordeal that 
he bad undergone. Tle would rise from the | 

| 
} 


blow that had struck him, down a better, 
braver, nobler man, and would find his 
eomfort inwork. L 


for baitaa 


veand tnarrlage would 

. vor the yaieties and | 
pleasures of life. Ile would devote himself | 
tohis beloved art, do what he had always | 
longed to doe-anterpret the voiee of nature 

» the people, put neble ideas into their 
iainds Jt was worth living for: and, if at 
tines his heart grew sad, he miust seck the 
eomfort which Heaven never refuses, He | 
had the love of his beautiful mother; and, | 
theuygh he could hope for no return, he could | 
peviar cunt thie yveoof his heart on the | 
wdealof bis vouth and manhood--Lady May. | 

Some day, he Knew, he should take up a 
paper an fread in iteot the marriage of the 
heiress of Chesney Manor; he should read 
the long listor wedding-presents given by 
some of the mollest in the land, of the mag- 
nifleent beauty of the bride and the grace of 
the bridestuaids, of the dejewner with its ap 
proplate speeches, of the svivan retreat 
where the happy couple had gone to spend 
their honeyinoons he should read it all, and 
after that his life would bea blank. He 
pictured to himself the years as they rolled 
on, bringing no woman's love or child's 
earess to Gin At rare intervals he would 
meet her in society, and she—ah, how well 
he believed it’ —-would always have a smile 
und a weleotue for hitun. 

His hair would grow grev, the Jong, 
weary vears draw to a elose and the day 
come When he would lie down to die: and 
there would be tio Worn’s lips to kiss him 
when be lay dead, no woman to lie on his 
breast and sob out ber love and her sorrow: 
but—and he raised tits eves, full of love and 
faith, to heaven—there was a promise to be 
kept. 

“Life is short.” he 
nity endless, 
dishonor.”’ 

So with renewed courage he took up the 
burden of Iite again. ‘There was alwavs 
with him ainetnory of the dimpled poll at 
Helmhurst, and of the solemn words he 
had uttered as he sat watching it. Likea 
strain of miuusic these words came to hin: 

“Savy ounto all kinds of happiness, T ean 
do without thes With seli-renunciation 
lite Dbewinas. 

Lateron there eame to him a eonvietion 
that the passionate love his father had had 
flor lus mother was not the highest kind of 
tove, Wot tercitie trouble and anguish of 
mind it had brought to her! And what had 
itnet entailed on tii? Not that he blamed 
his father: but, as soan calmly judging man, 
he could mot helpthinking how mnueh better 
twould have been had he either trampled 
lus love underfoot or taoude his marriage 
publics The resultof the somewhat selfish 
tempestnenus love had been nothing but 
iisiortume for both wife and ehild. The 
young tian thought the truest proof of real 
ove Was When the one who loved preferred 


merve trhow te 


lavish | 


tnurmured, ‘and eter- 
Better life with pain than 


the happiness aud we.fare of the one be- ! 


loved to his own. 
. ? s * * 7 oa 

It afforded yreat relief! to Hilary Coun- 
tess of Lulworth, to see how bravely her 
nou bore his disappulntinent. Some men, 
after having been so near gaining fortune 
and position, would have become sullen 
and gloomy tor the retnainder of their lives. | 
Not so this blithe young poet. He was go- 
ing back to work undaunted. 

I suail come and see you whenever I | 
ean, Wiother,’ he said during one ot his last 
mterviews, “but never when Lady May is 
athome. You will notify ne as w herab- 
sence, will vou not?” 

Lady Lui worth promised. 
A few days afterwards Gabriel 


returned | 


w the marquis and resumed his duties. He 


To Iondon season 


bey ?”’ 

“Jt is not that I will not, but that I can- 
not,” replied the vounginan. “Some day I 
may teil you the cause of my refusal, but I 
cannot now,” 


“You are notin love with any one who 


| lives near there, are you?” 


“No: I do not love any one who lives 
there,’ laughed (rabriel. 

You will tell mesome day why vou have 
declined?” said Lord Ardean. ‘Promise 
me that.”’ 

“] promise,” answered Gabriel, “and I 
will keep iny word, All that I can do for 
vou here in London I will do.” 

* "That is pledging yourself to agreat deal,”’ 
returned the young nobleman. “I am not 
so well even as I was when 1 asked you to 


| yo home with me.” 


“You do not look so well,”’ said Gabriel, 
sully. 

“No; and it will bethe greatest boon to 
me, if you will not live with me, to let me 
see you at times and hear afew cheery 
words from your lips.” 

Gabriel stood watehing hin with pitying 
eves. It seemed to him so unutterably sac 
that, although the young lord had every- 
thing that made life bright, he could have 
no thoughts but thoughts of death. 

From that time he deyoted himself to 
Lord Ardean. He gave all his leisure hours 
to him, cheered him with kindly, words, 
talked to him, read to him, spent almost 
every evening With him. What little eom- 
fort the voung nobleaman found in those 
days came from him entirely. There was 
great pity and rb wre 4 expressed in so- 
cial circles for Lord Ardean: and there 
were tines when Gabriel could not avoid 
hearing people say that Cyril's life would 
be a short one, and that the next of his kin 
Was a stranger Who years before had gone 
ty Canada and would most likely be totally 
unfit in every way for a high position. 

One night, When ¢rabriel went to the 
house in Mayfair, he found Lord Ardean 
net only very ill, but greatly depressed, 

*You do not seem so well to-night,Cyril,”’ 
he said. 

“No; I have been doing what I know to 
be both foolish and useless, 
thinking about inv suceessor, To am afraid, 
Gabriel, it is all over with the grand old 
race of the Ardeans; all the traditions of thy 
house wiil be lost.’ . 

“Hope tor the best and prepare for tlhe 
worst, said Gabriel, cheerily. 

“I know what [ wish,” continued Lord 
Ardeaty gloomily—they were standing to- 
gether in the litte picture gallery where tly 
invalid spent toost of his tine. 

“What is that?" asked Gabriel. 

“Why, that Captain Carlisle had married, 
and left a son to inherit instead of me." 

There was a profound silence for some: 
minutes, The yvoung nobleman did not 


, See the sudden pallor that came over the 


face of his friend, nor did he hear the AS} 
ingery that was stifled on his lips. Then 
Gabriel tarned slowly to Lord Ardean. 

“Would that have pleased yon? Would 
vou have been glad if Captain Carlisle lad 
lef ason?” 

‘Glad? Ishould have loved him with 
all iny heart!" exclaimed Lord Ardean. 
“T should have been glad indeed!" 

(rabriel offered 


nobleman could not help noticing that his 
culnpanion Was unusually silent. 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 


had begun once 


more. The Marquis of Doone had been 


to Paris and Vieuna, and had taken with | 


hun the handsome you 
fuine as a poet was s ing far and wide. 
They were abroad for some months, an:| 
during that time Gabriel had conquered the 
feelings ef d tment that would have 
paralyzed the energies of most men. Then, 
when Parliament met, the great statesinan 
returned home. 


Lord and Lady Lulworth had spent some 


secretary w he me 


no remark, and during 
(the remainder of the evening the voung 


| HIe should have to see them 
Thankful for any distraction, Cyril came | 


for the season. One by one the nota- 
bilities retarned to town—the | ng —_ - 
ties, distinguished statesmen, men who 
made their names famous in literature, 
science, and art. 

Gabriel knew that heshould have to meet 
Lady May, that he — nen, See anaes 
daily, that the sweet peril of her presen 
could never be removed, that he must face 
the difficulty and r with all the 
bravery he could muster. He knew that 
the dream of his life had faded; yeta keen 
pain seized him when he heard that Lord 
‘\berdale was back in town, and was more 
devoted than ever to Lady May Flemyng. 
er and 
witness his devotion. 

“Never mind,” he said, with dogged res- 
olution; “I shall find out how much a man 
can endure without giving way.”’ 

After all he thought, his fate was not as 
hard as that of Cyril Ardean. He had 


‘health and strength; the fear of death did 


Nothing.” replied Gabriel. “I have a} 





I have been | 


not hang over him like a funeral pall. With 
«)» much to be thankful for, he must not 
despair. 

tis growing fame as a poet was most 
grateful to him. The name of Gabriel 
Holmes was known all over the land. Great 
things were predicted of him. His admirers 
said that, when his genius was matured, he 
would write as few poets had written. He 
was praised all the more because his verse 
was 80 pure, so ennobling. He did not de- 
tile the gift that Heaven had given him by 
using it for the perversion of the minds of 
readers; he never forgot purity, loyalty and 
honor. A young girl might have read every 
word he wrote without a blush rising to her 
cheeks. 

Gabriel had looked forward with the kee- 
nest interest to the arrival of the earl and 
countess at Helme House; and one morn- 
ing the welcome news came that Lady Lul- 
worth would be pleased to see him at noon. 
He wondered whether Lady May was with 
them. Then he told himself that he must 
not let his mind dwell upon her,or it would 
render him unfit for work. If she were at 
Helme House, and he had to see her, he 
must summon all his courage to his aid. 
When he reached the earl’s residence, he 
could searcely speak for emotion. It was 
fortunate for him and for Lady Lulworth 
that they met without witnesses. When 
she saw theson whom she loved so dearly, 
vet dared not own, she grew deathly ale. 
She drew his face down to hers and kissed 
it. 
“T have hungered and thirsted for the 
sight of you, Gabriel!’ she cried; and‘ he 
was as greatly moved as herself. 

After the first joy of the meeting was over 
and he had time to look at her, he was not 
well pleased with her appearance. Her 
beautiful face had changed considerably 
since he had left her. It was as lovely as 
ever, but it wore an expression of suffer- 
ing. 

*Mother,”’ he said “I may dare to eall you 
so, for there is no one near—vyou do not look 
either well or happy. I read in the paper 
this 1rorning that the queen of beauty and 
fashion, the countess of Lulworth, has re- 
turned to her kingdom; but the queen of 
beauty does not look bright and radiant. 
What is wrong?” 

She spoke more Solumniv than she had 
ever spoken betore. 

*T cannot ignore my conscience, Gabriel : 
Iecannot be deafto its voice. I am not 
able, for one inoment, to forget my secret. 
Oh, if lL eould but speak with a voice that 
the world would hear, how I would preach 
to all voung girls that prudence in which I 
failed so signally myself! I see all so 
plainly now; the glainor of first love was 
upon tne. Ah, Gabriel, if 1 had been more 
sensible, if Thad resisted my own faney, 
it I had been—ah, I must say it !—more un- 
selfish, how much better Would it have 
been for my poor Lewis and myself! 1 
know that ail repining over the past is use- 
less; Vet 1 wish iny bitter experience could 
be of use to others.”’ 

«I wish vou would forget all about it, my" 
beloved mother, with this exception, that 
vou must alwavs love me. I eould not 
spare anyof vour love; I could not do with- 
out it. 

4 cannot forget the past,”’ she said, sadly 
“Tf ] awake in the Night, I think of it, and 
in the daytime I never lose sight of it. If] 
var mothers speak with pride of their sons, 
miv heart yearns for you. 
(ther young men taking a lead in the great 
tnoveruents of the day, I think of you, and 


what a career would lie before you if you | 


h id your own. Ah, Gabriel, you cannot 
Imagine how iny heart aches! Then I hear 
people speak of you and your poems, and J 
1 my to cry out that you are minc—mv own 
Son. ; 
“The Knowledge that Iam amply con- 
tents me, nother.” ; 
He tried ty soothe her, to dispel her sad 
thoughts, but she was greatly agitated. 
“It is I,” she said, “who am keeping you 
out of your lawful rights. It is to save me 
from blame that you, who ought to be Lord 
Ardean of Barton Abbey, rermuain in obscu- 
rity.”” , 
“Not obscurity, dear mother,” he 
swered,tenderly. : 
laine of my own. 


an- 


Dear as is the name of 


| Ardean to me for your sake, the title of poet 


is even Gearer, When I pass some man or 
child in the street with the words of one of 
my songs on his lips, I feel a pleasure 
rap ne keener than the most ancient 
‘ie and the greatest wealth j ‘ 
could give me.” — 
“Is it really trne, Gabriel?” she asked 
pay with pees caress the clusters of 
golden r. “You are ri 
comfort me?” —eee 


“No: itis verfectly true, sweet mother.”’ 


When I hear of | 





would 


“There is no injustice, mother 
combination ot pote Ro over . 
=a no control. Jaden at the diffiealy 
w same calm udgment 
bear on other things.” you bring to 

“I cannot,” she murmured “because you 


“You yh yt in this light, 
posing that your wish, took action 
this matter, that you made public the story 
of yous iy Sy I made public my 

m; ple deem it a 
es y as there ;would not be « sin 
poet toctee ae of the claiin.” 

“ fou are ” said sad) ry 
not one; sti Ree 
briel.”’ 

“Butif I do not find it hard, mother? 
Look well at me and tell me if pou think | 
us wey ey RR Ry 

ore ew of m ong 

“T cannot sa that 
not lessen the 


“If in addition to other 
thought you considered me unjust wor 


FF 


mother dea that that we should gain 
by stirring in the matter would be this, thet 
you would have the attention of all 


drawn to you. Noone knows how the eari 
would take it, or what would h mn.” 

She laid her head on his shoulder. 

“Still, for yore sake, I wonld risk it.” 

“You sball not. I will never let you do 
any such thing. Oh, mother, dearest, for. 
get everything save our love for ead 
other !"’ 

She kissed him, but did not speak. His 
constant devotion and loyalty touched ber 
heart as it had never been touched before 

**Mother,”’ he said, after a pause, “I wam 
to ask you one question. Do not k that 
there is any faltering or weakness on my 
part. Is Lady May here?” 

‘No, Gabriel. She comes next week.” 

“And Lord Aberdale? | Is anything 
settled yet ?”’ 

“No—not yet, Gabriel.” 

There was such an an expression of pain 
on her face that he did not like to ask an 
more questions ; but she, knowing that be 
heart was in the subject just broached, went 
on. 

“T am not sure that Lady May would ac 
cept Lord Aberdale. Indeed, I have never 
quite understood her, and I suppese never 
shall, so far at least as ber love-affairs are 
concerned. I will let you know when she 
comes.”’ 

He thanked her and left her. How differ- 
ent matters would have been, he tho 
had the lost register leaf been found ! 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


fF\ILERE came one morning to Gabriels 
} little note with these words: “I thought 
it better to tell you that Lady 


May Flemyng is here, She came last eve 
ning. This evening we shall be at Lad 
Parterre’s ball. Will you come? I think 
it will be much better for you to meet Lady 
May first in a crowd ; it will be less - 
ful to you. “H. L.’ 

The young man had tried all the resources 
of philosophy, of reason, and of common 
sense, and, while Lady May was absent, he 
believed he had succeeded in conquering 
his love; but no sooner did he know that 
she was inthe same city, that he was breath- 
ing the same air, that at any hour he could 
see her face, hear her voice, than the old 
madness came back a thousand times worse 
than ever. 

He sat down to his work, but never had 
he found it so difficult to concentrate his at- 
tention. The lovely face and dark, haunt 
ing — ot Lady May seemed to beam at 
hin from every sheet of paper. 

“It will be different when I have seen 
her,” he thought. ‘Let me once get over 
that and all will be well. It is the tho 
of having to meet her that unnerves me. 

He would have been more ugnerved still 


_had he heard the conversation that took 


lace between Lady Lulworth and her 
vusband’s beautiful ward on the night of 
her arrival. There was the most warm and 
sincere affection between the two ladies 
Lady May thought the countess the most 
beautiful of women, perfect in her grace, 
her queenly. dignity, her sweet temper 
loving heart; While the countess on her part 
believed that there was no girl so fair an 
winsome as Lady May. She loved her all 
the more because her son loved her; and 


| perhaps the deepaffection both had for Gab- 


| ward prove to be of iron. 


“You forget that I havea | 


ricl wa¥, quite unconsciously to themselves, 
the strongest link between them. ’ 
The countess’ love for her son was Im- 
measureable ; but it was a never-ending 
seurce of pain that he was through her de 
prived of fis birthright. There was never 
a moment in which the memory of it did not 
cause her extreme an h. When she 
took Rose and Ru into her arms, it grie 
her that she could not bestow upon her 
eldest son the same open, lavish affection 
that she bestowed upon them. f 
She little dreamed, when the glamor 0 
love was strong upon her, that she was 
forging for herself a chain that would after- 
It seemed to be 
made of roses then; but the weight of 1 
now was almost more than she could a 
She was so sensitive that the very know 


| edge of her terrible secret made her at times 


long for death. More than once she 
been smitten tothe very heart by hearing 
some careless speaker, after referring nis 
Lord Ardean’s bad state of orn 
probable successor. that 

pity Captain Carlis by A died unmarrie, 
The sweet love-story of her youth, Wir’, 
fatal ending, seemed to face her 0° 
every turn of her life. 


heir of vast © 
That her son, the tful gers 


| tates, should be ie. while 
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who were almost aliens, into his | and her cheek blanched. What ofherhand-| She felt dof him. When he stood | and could not see what was me h 
most terrible to her. She — oo 
ned enor eet | ahh aes as hts a | tr es, on eg | sis ved Rn wih be wa 


mistake of her life lay: but it was too late 
t» remedy it. Above all, she retted 
most bitterly having married Lul- 
worth without letting him know the truth. 

On the night of y May’s return tothe 
«ene of her former triumphs the countess 
went up to the girl’s dressing-room to ex- 
change confidences to report what Rose and 
Ru had been doing, to inspect some superb 
Parisian toilets, and listen to the history of 
the last days that Lady May had been spen- 
ding at a duke’s mansion. 

She was somewhat startled when the 
young beauty turned suddenly to her and 
asked : 

" “Have you seen Gabriel? Ishe in town? 
Is he well?” 

“Three questions at once, May! 
have seen bliin. He is in town, but very 
busy. I believe he is perfectly well.” 

“«{ cannot understand Gabriel,” the young 
heiress went on, in an aggrieved tone. 
“Such friends as we have always been, s0 
intimate all these years; and yet last yéar,all 
at onee, without rhyme or reason, he seemed 
to forget my very existence.” 

“Nay,” said Lady Lulworth; “1 cannot 
helieve that.”’ 

“He avoided ine: I know he did. T found 
it out more than once; and I considered it 
very unkind, Lady Lulworth.” 


“My dear child, do not be indignant with” 


me; it’s no fault of mine.” 

“No; still I cannot help feeling indig- 
nant. Since we were children together we 
have always been friends. Ah, how well I 
remember that morning in the garden at 
Langton Wolde, when he came out to get 
some roses for his mother!’ She did not 
see how the countess winced at the words, 
but went on, “T asked him his name and he 
said “Gabriel,’ I wanted to vex him, and 
said that was a girl’s name: but he said ‘No 
_it was the name ofan archangel.’ I felt his 
indifference last year very much.” 

“Do vou see the reason for it ?’’ asked the 
Countess, 

The girl looked at her with a puzzled 
face. 

‘Are you thinking of the difference in 
our social positions? Oh, Lady Lulworth, I 
should have considered Gabriel too noble in 
himself ever to have suspected me of enter- 
taining sucha thing !"’ 

She did not know that her words pierced 
the heart of her companion ; but the gentle 
countess gave no sign of the wound. 

“T have never thought of such a thing,” 
continued Lady May. ‘Gabriel may be the 
“on of the lodgekeeper at Langton Wolde ; 
hut to me he has always seemed one of those 
men who are kings by nature. I have 
never even remembered the difference of 
rank between us. I can scarcely believe he 
is so foolish.” 

“You should ask him yourself, my dear,” 
said the countess. 

“No; since he has chosen to be unkind to 
me without cause, I will not ask him any- 
thing at all about it; but I have felt his in- 
difference very much indeed.” 

“And do you really knowof no reason 
why he should avoid you?” asked Lady 
Lulworth. 

“None in the world; but T know of 
twenty why he should seek me,”’ was the 
reply. “I shall treat him just as he has 
treated me.”’ 

In her heart the countess knew that this 
decision was best. The more coldly Lady 
Mav treated her son the better it would be 
for him. Yet it was hard. But she had 
something to hear which was harder still. 

“Is it true about Cyril Ardean?” asked 
the girl, abruptly. 

“Ts what true, May ?’’ 

“7 was told vesterday, where I was stay- 
ing. that he was very fll, and that it was not 
likely he would live long. I was grieved 
t» hear it. I liked Cyril. He stands out 
trom a number of men who are al! of one 
stamp—elear and distinct, quite by himself; 
he has plenty of character. IT like Lord 
Ardean. Is the news true, do you think?” 

“Tam afraid it is,’ answered Lady Lul- 
worth; and this tiie there was a faint tre- 
mor in her voice which attracted the girl's 
attention at once, 


Yea, I | 


| the Ardeans in his heart—what of ? 











Lady May was looking at her intently. 

“You are much interested, I know, in 
these Ardeans, Lady Lulworth; so am I. 
It seems hard that Cyril should be doomed 
to die so early.” 

“My dearest May, we must all die sooner 
or later,” answered the countess; “and 
there are times when I think that those are 
happiest who die young.” 

“I do not agree with that. 1 suppose it is 
very wicked of me; but I cannot help say- 
ing that I love life, and do not see any pros- 
pect of ever loving it less.” 

“You have never known sorrow,” said 
Lady Lulworth. “Nothing disenchants 
one 80 quickly with life as sorrow.” 

The girl flung her arms round the stately 
figure. : 

“You talk of sorrow, Lady Lulworth, and 
I don’t believe you know what it is.”’ 

The countess kissed the radiant face. 

“Heaven grant that you never may! she 
said evasively. ‘ 

“T have one sorrow—TI think it is a sorrow, 
but Iam not quite decided, about it,” re- 
marked Lady May, lightly. 

“Then it does not weigh very heavily 
upon you. I wonder what it is ?’ , 

“It is about some one you know and I 
know,” answered the young beauty ; “and 
some day I will tell you what itis. Now I 
must show you my Parisian costumes, about 
which I hope and believe half London will 

into raptures.”’ 

While the countess admired the dresses, 
she was wondering if the sorrow about 
which the youn Sbctreas was undecided 
had anything to do with Gabriel. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


ABRIEL tried hard to concentrate his 
attention upon his work; but his heart 

J throbbed wildly, his hands trembled, 
and his thoughts would not leave Lady 
May. How would she greet him? What 
would she say? Would she frown or smile 
be pleased or displeased? He had been 
sitting at his desk more then two hours,and 
the only result as yet was the name of Lady 
May written twenty times over on his blot- 
ting pad, three attempts at portraits of her— 
two profiles, and one full face—and four 
lines of poetry eulogizing her charms. 

When the clock struck nine, the young 

looked with dismay at the result of his 
abors. The two best hours of the day had 
been wasted, This would not do. He was 
more helpless than ever under the influ- 
ence of love’s glamor, 

“T will master myself,”’ he said ; “and 
where there isa will there isa way. I 
will punish myself in this fashion—If I do 
not complete my day’s work,I will not go to 
Lady Parterre’s.’’ 

Then he set resolutely to work. 

7 * * + * - 


Gabriel was standing at last in the ball- 
room, just conscious that Lady Parterroe 
had welcomed him with a coquettish smile 
and had looked into his eves while she con- 
gratulated him—he searcely knew about 
what. 

The countess and Lady May had not ar- 
rived. He experienced a feeling of relief. 
It was a respite, he had to still the beating 
of his heart and the trembling of his frame. 
He stood at the further end of the ball-room 
where. he could see Lady May enter, think- 
ing that he should be able to recover hitn- 
self before he spoke to her. 

He knew when she arrived from the sub- 
dued murmur that went through the room. 
Looking in the direction of the door, he saw 
a tall, slender figure, robed in gold colored 
brocade, a white neck and shoulders, dark 


hair fastened with diamond sprays, and a | 


daintily beautiful face with eyes as dark as 
night. 

Ie saw how people crowded around Lady 
May—how the noblest present hastened to 


| do her homage ; and he said to himself that 


“You are sorry for him too, I see. Every- | 


one must be. like Barton Abbey. If it 
were mine, I should not like to die and 
leave it. I really think,’”’ she continued, 
musingly, “that, of all the places I have seen 
I adinire the Abbey most. Chesney Manor 
seems quite modern when compared with it. 
Langton Wolde isof course far more mag- 
nificent, but it is by no means so pictur- 
esque. If anything could tempt ime to mar- 
ry, it would be to have a hore like Bar- 
ton.’’ 

Another wound to the tender heart! The 
countess grew pale with emotion. Oh, if 
her son, her handsome, fair-haired Gabriel, 
could but have his own! 

“You do not mean that, May,” she said, 
after a pause. “It is the man, not the man- 
sion, you will marry.” 

“T am quite serious in saying that I should 
like the Abbey for my home,” returned the 
irl,” and that it would be a great induce- 
nent to me to marry.” 

“But,” suid Lady Lulworth—‘“pray ex- 
cuse me—it is vour own tault if w I ain 
about to say offends you—if Barton Abbey 
would be such an inducement to you to 
inarry, why did you not marry the master 
when he asked you?” 

“That is a very pertinent question. I 
can only imagine that he was the wron 
master,’ replied Lady May, laughing. ‘It 
does seem Jaconeistent, docs it” not ? The 
Duke was ‘speaking of ,and he said 
that when he died one of the oldest families 
In ~ land would be extinct. Is it so ?"’ 

. 
branch settled in Oa ’? said the countess; 








| 


I have heard that there is a distant | 


it was no wonder. From the moment that 
she entered the room the beauty of all other 
women seemed to fade away. 

The countess, who came with her, in her 
blonde patrician loveliness excelled all other 
matrons. She was dressed in pale violet 
velvet, with a tiara of superb diamonds. 

It seemed as though all the light and 
brightness of the room were centered in 
those two brilliant, beautiful women. He 
watched thei from afar—the son of one, the 
lover of the other—and, as he looked at 
them—so fair, so noble—a great calm came 
over him. 

Lady May did not see Gabriel. In a few 
minutes she was claimed by the Duke of 
Barfort for a promised dance ; and then the 
youn 
Her face flushed with pleasure, as it always 
did when she saw him. 


“You are here then, Gaoriel? I thought | 
Sit down here by ine, | 


you would be first. 


unless yo e engaged and have a bright- 
eyed part@iiwaiting for you.” 
““T am i light of the eyes I .ove best, 


he answered. ‘Mother, I have seen Lady 
May, and she looks more beautiful than 
ever. I did not think she could improve, 
but she has. Is Lord Aberdale here. 

“Yes, I believe so. He sent Lady May a 
superb bouquet of amber roses for this 
evening, but I see she has left then ,at 
home.’ 

“What a beautiful face she has !’’ said Ga- 
briel. “I wish I could give hera fan ora 
bracelet, or something she could wear. It 


would afford me the greatest happiness I | 
| could ever know. 


The dance is ended,” he 
added ; “shall we go and speak to her?” 

“It will pain you, Gabriel.” 

He threw back his head with a laugh in 
which there was some trace of pain. 

“T could brave anything with you by my 


man went over to his mother’s side, | 


pallor round his lips when Lady M e 
tohim. He bowed and held on ite hand 
| toher. She did not look up at him with 
laughing, saucy eyes as she would once 
have done. Her face flushed and her eyes 
fell; and the brilliant beauty who was quite 
at her ease with prince or peer wes agitated 
and confused. 

“You have startled me, Gabriel,” she said. 
| “I did not know that you were here.” 
| “I am sorry to be here if it doesnot please 
you,”’ he replied. 

“Do not taik nonsense! It is the first time 
IT have seen you for many months Why 
should your being here displease me?" 

“You do not seem pleased at seclng me, 
Lady May.” 

“That is fancy, Gabriel. You should not 
bring your fancies into real life, Tow are 





you 

**You have not given him much chance 
| to tell you, my dear,” laughed the coun- 
Loss. 

“You are right. T have not been very 
amiable, I am afraid; Now, Gabriel''— 
with renewed | amiability—“I ask, how aro 
you?" 

“Well, and dolighted to see you again,” 
he answered. 

Still Lady May was not herself—she was 
embarrassed and ill at ease. She seemed to 
wish to be on the old frank footing with him 
yet to find it impossible. Lady Lulworth 
watched the girl with wonder. 

“If it were any one else, I should think 
she was in love with him,” she said to her- 
self; and then, some one coming up to speak 
to her, she left thein together. 

“I am not quite sure, Gabriel,’’ said Lady 
Mee, “whether I ought to speak to you at 

“Why ?”’ he asked. 

‘“Bocause last year you treated me most 
impolitely, I never oould imagine what I 
had done to offend you. After being as 
kind to me a8 my own brother could have 
been, you seemed all at once to forget my 
existence. Did I offend you, Gabriel?” 

“No,” he replied, brietly, ‘*tyou did not— 
you never could, Lady. May.”’ 

“Then there is no excuse for you.” 

She looked so bewitching that he was 
strangly tempted to tell her that he loved 
her with all his heart, but he bethought 
himself of his resolve. 

“I beliove, Gabriel” sald Lady May, iin- 
patiently, “that you have forgotten we were 
children together.”’ 

“To forget that would be to forget the hap- 
piest part of my life.”’ 

She shook her head and there was’a mis- 
chievous gleam in her dark eyes. 

“Why should that period have peen #0 
much —— than this is?” she asked. We 
were children then—now we are grown up, 
and have a thousand sources of interest.”’ 

“And athousand more of pain,’’ he an- 
swered. 

“Then we see them for ourselves. That 
isthe way with you poets—you are all alike 
—you do nothing but ery out about sorrow 
andpain. What paincan you have? Eve- 
ry one likes you, you are a favorite where- 
ever you go, and have almost every gift that 
Heaven could lavish on a man—yet you 
talk of pain! I suppose,’’ she added, ‘*poets 
are never likeother pesple.”’ 
| oD | ogee not,” rejoined Gabriel. “In 

all probability they feel more keenly, enjoy 
more, suffer more, realize nore, than oth- 
ers.”’ 

‘“abriel,”’? said Lady May, “is it true 
about Cyril’s illness?” 

“Quite true,’’ he answered, sadly. “Tam 
| afraid that Lord Ardean’s days are num- 
bered. 

“J am so sorry. ‘Tell hit so from ime, 
Gabriel, will you? He never leaves home 
now, they say, or I should ask him to call 
upon me.”’ 

“Any message from you would please 
him, I atm sure,’ said Gabriel ; *‘and it will 
| delight me to take it.” 

Later on, when she had finished a dance 
with Gabriel, she spoke again of Cyril. 

“T want you to promise me not to forget 
| my message to him. Tell him that I often 
think of him, alone and in pain, and that I 
send kindest wishes to hin and long to 
hear that he is better. And, Gabriel, take 
| him this.’’ 

In the bodice of her new dress were fast- 
ened some lilies-of-the-valley. She took a 
| few of the flowers and gave them to him. 
“Give these to him with 
| sympathy,’ she said. ‘Tell him how much 
Dteed for him, and that I hope he will keep 

up his courage.” 
| “You are sending him a very valuable 


gift, Lady Ma 











| him something of more value.”’ 

“You could not,’’ said Gabriel. 
what store he will set on these. 
be buried with him.” 

“Poor Cyril!’ she murmured. 

The man who worshiped her so utterly 
said to himself fhat he would cheerfully die 
| to have the same sweet pity. 

* * * * 7 
“Shall I see you at Helme House ?"’ asked 
| Lady May, as Gabriel stood by the carriage 
door. 

“I will come to morrow and tell you 
what Lord Ardean says in answerw your 
| kind mnessage; but iny duties have increased 
/ go much latély that I have not the leisure 
| time I hac last year.”’ 


They will 





tirically. ; 
| “Make what—icisure time? Oh, no! I wish 
| T eould, Lady May.” 

“Good by, then, Gabriel! I shail feel 
honored by seeing you when you can make 
any leisure time.’ 





| day present himself to Lady May. 





mv warinest | 


“Do you think so? « wish T could send 


“T know | 


CHAPTER XX XI. 


JOU do not mean it—you cannot mean 
it!" said Cyril, as he took the lilies 
from Gabriel's hands. “Ah, me, she 

would not be so kind to me unless she was 
quite sure that I was dying !" 

“Do not miasjudge her. She has not a 
thought which is not good and tender. She 
has a most loving heart.’’ 

“And she really sent me these—sent them 
with such pathetic words! Ah, it has 
made it doubly hard for me to die!” 

A flush passed over Cyril's pale face, and 
his dull eyes brightenec 

“Gabriel do you think that she cares for 
me a little—just a little ?’’ 

“I think she cares for you a great deal, 
and that she has the keenest of syinpathy for 
you. She spoke of you ey to me."’ 

“Do you think,” asked Cyril, with a sob, 
“that If I had been well and strong, and 
like other men, she would have married 
me ?"’ 

“T cannot say ; I was not thinking of tove. 
She spoke of you asa friend speaks of a 
frigud—kindly and tenderly. I do not 
thihk any idea of lovers or of love was in 
her mind.” 

“Does she know, then, how ill 
said Lord Ardean, after a pause. 

“T think it is pee generally known 
Cyril,” replied Gabriel. “And why should 
you mind its being known? Ido not see 
why you should desire secrecy. Every one 
who knows of your illness expresses pro- 
found sympathy for you.”’ 

“T have always had the idea that there is 
something effeminate in the man who 
speaks much of illness." 

“Not of such illness as yours, rejoined 
Gabriel. “Besides, you are not effeminate; 
you do not complain. You simply state a 
anes fact when you state that you are Ul. 

think that, if were in your place, I 
should not shut myself out from syimpathy. 
On the contrary, I believe it would do you 
good. See how Lady May's message has 
cheered you!" 

“Ifanything could keep me from dying, 
it would be her love. But then I could 
never win it. When I think at times ofthe 
doom that is hanging over me, T say to my- 
self, I love her sodearly that her love would 
keep me from dying !"’ 

“My dear Cyril, that is but a fancy—a 
pretty one, but a fancy still.”’ 

“love her with all my heart,” the sick 
man wenton. “Sho is as fair in my eyes as 
an angel. The bitterness of death [es In 
not being able to win her and dying with- 
out her. And so she sent me these—took 
them from her dress purposely for me! 
Gabriel, ifyou are with ine when T die, see 
that they are laid next to my heart.” 

“T knew you would wish that; I told her 


I am?" 


sO. 
“Did you?” said Cyril, looking very 
ere-¥ “Tam glad that you spoke of me to 
ier; it comforts me. I have often wonder- 
ed if, before I die, sho would let me kiss 
her beautiful face just oneo—only once!” 

“She is all that is most kind and tender,"’ 
answered Gabriel. “If you were very ill, 
Cyril, she would come with Lady Lulworth 
to see you, T am sure.” 

se] sda! ask her,’ said Lord Ardean, #- 
emnly. “I long to see her again. Ah me! 
if L could but walk once more through the 
streets with my head erect and no horrible 
pain to weigh medown! But I must not 
complain. She told me to be of good cheer, 
did she not, Gabriel 7?" 

“Yos—and to keep up a brave heart."’ 

“T will do it for her sake. Tell her so."’ 

With deep pity in his heart, Gabriel left 
the young earl. But he dared not on that 
He felt 
that, with the reeollection of her pretty pet 
ulaneo and charining manner fresh “upon 
him, he eould not meet her ; he should not 
be able to control himself. Ile waited two 
days, and then presented himselfat Helmne 
House. Hewent atatimo when ho knew 
that other visitors would be there. 

It happened that Lady Lulworth had a 
reat imany callers that afternoon ; Lord 
Aberdalo was amongst the nmumber. The 
first sight that greeted Gabriel's eves was 
lawly May sitting apart with hin and talk 
ing very earnestly. The countess was, as 
usual, delighted to see her son. 

“You are in time for tive-o'clock tea, 
Gabriel,”’ she said. 

Lady May looked upand vouchsafed him 
a kindly nod, the indifference of w hich an 
noyed him, She was talking in a tost gay 
and animated manner to Lord Aberdale, 
who seemed more infatuated than ever. 
Gabriel's heart swelled with bitterness. 

“She asked mo to come,’ he thought; 
“and now that Iam here, she has not one 
word for me !"’ 

He sat by Lady Lulworth and drank the 
tea she offered him, tried to talk polities 


| with the wife of a member of the Cabinet, 


“And you cannot make it?’’ she said, sa- , 


and literature with « laly who had just 
published a book of poems called “Cries of 
the Soul,” a work which made poetry 
ridiculous. The latter lady waa pleased 
with the attentions of the poet who was «> 
eopular, and mule “eyes at him and 
Ratterod him until Lady Lulworth laughed 
and Lady May looked atthem with haughits 

questioning surprise: 

“Have you read my book?” tupuired 
Miss Wyndlas. “If not To miust A 
copy. should Jike your opinion of it, Mr 
Holmes. Protmise me to read it.’ 

Gabriel told her that he would do ae. 

“I shall look forward with great eagerness 
to your opinion,” she sitnpered ; and as she 


seid ¥ 


| bent forward in what seemed like contiden 
' tial conversation, Gabricl saw Lady May 


face darken. 
There wasa slight stir in theroom. Sud 
denly he beard the voice whose every tone 


and in spite of herself, her voice trembled | side, mother.” | He was puzzled by her behavior to him, — 
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+ brated through him otter the ome == — mirthfal tomes «till call- 


Gabriel.” In a moment porte, 
terpess, and al! else were forg-tton. He hai 


greet difficulty in repreming @ cry of de 
ght. The next moment he was sanding 


hy Lady Mav's side. look at the fair 
vrilliant face that drooped hm 

(sabrie|. why do you converse with that 

+ dicalous woman ?" she began impatient!» 
na low Tole. 
I think the chief reason is because there 
“ss noone eleret talk t, and she was 
kind enough t) seetn to enjoy talking tw 
‘- 

“ach a woman—one who writes such ut- 
ter noneense te I an surprises] at you 
‘vabriel’ And vou most have known al! 
the time that I wanted to speak to vou!” 

She rained her head with an unpererus ges 
trire 

To BE COSNTISUED.] 
—_>-:- 


The Spirit Maiden. 


ay J.P. RIC ATER 








Pan! etree? at the donor f his father « man 
mon. watching the changing wm lors of we 
reautiful lan isape Hits heart was cver- 


flowing with turmnc /tucus e:im4rons, thanks 
. the vw als fal One. He 


giving and prams 
turned his head over his shoulder, and 
glance! bark thas harnter which te 
had get le there, tn hos aacustomed 
place. the evening glow tinging his silvery 
<ks. eat the ? l ase] father. and at 
« «) le ifew ‘ A st e)., Wee alex] hi« 
ing - t ook and fair-haired 
Hertha 
The tna ! r iute. and her white 
gers yla he s-flakes over the 
glistening chords, as sf plaved a light, 
wild melds She was singing a Khenish 
eeong. and her vince, oe sweet and low, 
fe ke the tones of a milver bell upon the 
evening alr 
A eft and } iffuer “as &T)N elop ng 
Pauls senees: frat be thought he saw a 
white figure glancing in the wood, and a 
Spirit-s * meee l siiing to hitn, as it 
wail 
h'a Par’ ° wi re mart then’ 
The * talled, and the echoes canght 
wild, witching melody, and Pan) knew 
thatit was the voles of his spirit-maiden 
singing Hie walked forth into the 
‘inal * a swtidened heart, and seated 
PijteeSe@ lo Ute A Lime Sie ere. 
‘Ethe ria bith r a’ here ia thy Pan}! ‘ he 


ealled in auswer; tut the ioe was silent, 
and he heard only the sind of the wind, 
“it moved in the leaves,or the dreamy 
nklings of the fountain. 
Panl had never seen his spirit maiden, 
eave in hes dreams, when she came to him 
thedinall her virgin beautv, and whi 
pered to himof herlove. But she floated 
inom every gold-tinted cloud. She smiled 
py the shining sunlight, and breathed words 
' vein the beautiful flowers. He saw 


annd vet he A. 
The sun was gone quite down, and had 
asa retnetnbranee of what had — 
nd what was vetto be, a crown of glori- 
is rose-clouds lingering in the sky. Paul 


“wandered again Sorrowfully towards the 


; 


nansior vertiia was sitting at the tablette 
sith her Bible open before her, and she 
real ¢ thie aged orecarm the holy words, 
Never {shi mhed so lovely. Her soft 
' ‘ - fille lwith tearsas she read, 
and her bright. fair har fell like a beautiful 
vetlover her neek and shoulders. As Paul 
gazed upenm her beauty a gleam of flashing 


silver light glanced through the apartment; 
but an instant. and it was gone again. It 
was not the meeonlicht—iR was the smile of 
the spirit-ruiaiden And Paul thonght no 
more of the fair Bertha, but mourned for 
PIS Sol) BS Sipelow 
Wien the devotion was over, Bertha led 
thy Prman te his chamber, and, returning. 
1 Paul sitting, listless and gloomy. 
Paul, whispered the beautiful Rhenish 
sider ashe iaid her hand gently Upen 
hos arm, “thon art sorrowful, and I may 


Her tones were very sed and reproachfal. 


Pau) drew her towards h 


n, and Kissed her 

‘4 
| ~ ‘ nv beloved Bertha,” he 
mand imnfi “for To must leave this 
te } l-nv spirit-love await- 
‘ tie PTecarest t inat her voice ealling 


- “st theu mt her wavy tresses 
ve awaiteth me, and 


bertha knew f his stranyve love for the 
. ; teewed her face amid 


= » «a sii 
rinyiets, and w a 
Weep not, inv beloved ome said Paul, 
aA wething voles: “weep not—] shall 


son retarn, and thy heart shall be glad- 
tlened by the gay smiles and witching tones 
of mv own spirit-tnaiden.”’ 

Bertha pushed back the drooping tresses 
from her weeping fare, and, gliding froin 
his embrace, reached the door. 

“Paul, she whispered, sadly, ‘when 
theu art far distant, forget not the maiden 
of Rhineland ! 

Alas! Paul knew not the deep and holy 
tove which rested in that innocent heart for 
him. 

Pau! reclined upon his couch, but sleyt 
not. The moon looked down on him, and 


the stars twinkled and dane] inthe sky. | 


A voice full of mirth and witceherv came 
floating on the breeze, and whispering in 
the leaflets. Paul arose from his ovuch. and 
sealing from his chamber, gained the open 
ar. With quickened footsteps he reached 
the woowd, and hastened! to the fountain. 
And there, amony tue trees, stood a maiden 
of wondrous beaatyv, clad in shadowy gar- 
nents beckoning and smiling through the 
shower of the fountain 

Paul sprang to cateh the beautiful form 


in his embrace ; but a he came nearer. & 


“Pac! ! Paul! where art thea 7 

Sometimes she bid ateomg the trees. and 
then again ber «off breath fanned bis cheek, 
and ber Gark treaees fel! like a choad over 
his fare. Now she vanishe! in a wreath of 
spray, or eeemed lost in her own train of 
fairy music: and then she floated in the 
meeonlight. smiling. and waving her white 
arma Bat ever sang she, and ever followed 
the woth. 

> * —_ > . *- 


The years passed by in their varied attire. 
ever sing a new deviter to worship at 
the shrines of bitter sorrow. or awakened 
hopes. The aced father wae! ong sine dead. 
and was buried upon the banks ofthe han- 
tiful Khine. e witebern droopei its 
branches over his grave, and the ‘ad! bird 
sang rncurnfully in the green leaves. 

The gentle Bertha dwelt alone in th 
mansion more beautiful and beloved than 
before. She often thought of her old leve. 
Paul; but he had disappeared vears ar 
and was perhaps buried in a foreign lan } 
Thus, like a fair lily. she bloomed in exyue* 
tered loveliness upon the hanks ofthe Rhine. 
ever minadest, genti«. and meek. 

One lovely dav. when the seumrmer hal 
returned again in fragrance and flowers. 
Bertha wat at her lattice. netting a slker 
fillet to bind her fairtreames, Old tMemormes 
came crowding around her heart. and tears 
trembled upon her golden lashes. She 
thought of one eo dear to her heart—Pau!. 
A tall, sunburnt momn. with a swidened. 
eare-worn lok upon his features, came 
slowly up the pathway which led to the 
door. He was changed—much changed— 
and older; but Bertha’s heart knew that it 
was Paul. He reached the doorway— Bertha 
threw down her silken net. and gliding to 
the door, cried: 

“Pau!l—Pau! ! is it theu? 

In an instant he folded her in hus arms, 
and she rested, weeping and smiling. uyeon 
his breast. 

“And the spirit-rmmaiden, Paul? asked 
the fair Bertha, as thev sat. side bv side, in 
the father’s hall, as in davs of vore. 

“Ask me not, Bertha!’ he answered, in 
alow voice, as he pressed her hand still 
clowerin his; “ask menot! It is enough 
—alas! tou much—to know, that I sought 
forthe ideal, and knew not the true voice 
of the real. Had I but dreamed how fond 
and true wasthe gentile heartthat beat for 
mein mine own Rhineland, then would the 

spirit-maiden have been indeed as a 
are ak 

Bertha felt she was beloved at last, and 
she rested her fair cheek fondly upon his 
txaorn, whispering : 

“Oh, Paul ! shall we not be happy now?" 

- > > * > on 

Many—ah, bow many have deserted the 
substance which was within the grasp, for 
the shadow, which, uncertain, flit. hither 
and thither! Ideal bliss takes wings and 
flies away; and happiness folds its pinions 
amid the the flowers of earth, nor seek a 
better resting-place. The substance places 
a°wreath of emerald around the heart, un- 
changing in its hues: the shadow rests in 
the soul as an opal, with its manv beauties. 
Then seek not for happiness greater than 
that of the present hour: the morn arises in 
golden beauty, but the night may be a 
clouded sky, Starless and unsearchable. 

——> © 


Mrs. Brown Smith. 
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BY WwW. J. BRETT. 


TELL, inv dear, really some retrench- 

\\ ment must be made, vou know. 

When aman finds his income reduced 
tive-and twenty per cent. and he's been 
living upto it, and something over, why. 
there's only one way out of it—the eX penses 
mustoome down. The expenses—imust— 
oune—down.’ And Mr. Brown Smith e:n- 
phasised each word of the last sentence ti 
thrusting his hands deeper and deeper jr 
his trousers pockets, without meeting with 
any serious Obstruction. 

“Well, mv love, I really don’t know 
where the retrenchment is to bewgin. Thi 
household expenses are already upon about 
as low a level as isin any way consistent 
with decent respectability. There's the 
M uggins”’ 

“Oh, bother the Mugyins! now jock 
here, my love. Surely something might 
be dame. There's Mary. I've often thought 
its heen more than we could afford to kes P 
aoouple of servants: and besides, Faith's 
getting a big girl now, and ought to be use 
ful. She might help a bit in the kitchen, 
and she might inake herself usefull al «eut 
the house. She might help to make th+ 
bends, and see to the preparation for dinner 
—p* tatoes, pleerust, vegetables, gravy, and 
son. And Mr. Brown Smith waved his 
hands aleout being rather at a loss for pow. 
er of description. 

* Potatoes, piecrust, vegetables, yrarv. 
ands. on. Well, 1 sappese it's quite inm- 
possible to make a man understand the 
work ofa house—q uite Im possi ble. But at 
least there is one thing 1 should have 
thought vou would not have failed to ree 

| ollect. You know the cook’s temper. Is 
you suppese she would allow Edith to i:- 
terfere with her? Why, I don't SUD pose 
she would allow me.” Mrs. Brown Srnith 
omitted to sav that she had no intention of 
making the attempt. 

“Well, 1 think you're wrong there. I 
have a somewhat different opinion of Sarah. 
She has been with us some time, and I }< 
lieve the best pian would be to take her in- 
to our confidence—of course, only to a cer- 
tain «xtent——" 

“Really, William, if you have so little re 








gard for what is due to yourself and me = 
to think seriously of ng a servan 
with a staternent of your pecuniary position, 
I think it is quite time we did without ser- 
vants altogether. The Mugginses —— 

“Oh, good gracious !—Here’s my bas,— 
Goxd-bve, mv dear ; good-bye, girls. And 
Mr. Brown Smith shoots upstairs to his 
daughters, rushes out of the house, and 
mounts to his accustomed seat upon the 
knife-reard of that social police-van which 
takes «> many of us every morning w the 
treadmill of our daily lives. : 

Mre Brown Smith watches the omnibus 
out of sight, arranges the damask window- 
curtains, jooks well over the india-rubber 
plant, and comes hack t the fireside. She 
shakes up the cushions of her own particu- 
lar chair, settles herself comfortably down 
into it, cresmes a pairof very well 
and very well-slippered feet upon the fen- 
der. and rings the bell. “You can take 
awav the breakfast things, Mary. Are the 
young ladies ready for school ?” 

" «Very nigh, mam. They've put their 
hats on.” 

“Where is Miss Fely ? 

“She's in the garden a-cutting the grass." 

Has she got her gloves on?” 

“Yes mum.” 

“Tell her I shall go up to dress in about 
an hour. We had better start before twelve. 
Has the man brought the paper?” 

* Here it is, mum.” 

Mra Brown Smith takes it, gives herself 
an extra settling down, and opens her 
paper. Tam net going tagell you what Mrs. 
Brown Smith was so much Interested in— 
never rind what it was; it wasn’t the lead- 
ing article. The hands upon the mantel- 
piece cock turned round tw half-past eleven, 
when she is interruptel by a guod-sized, 
alinost«lone-growing—what a ferrible des- 
eription of a young lady—counterpart of 
herself, who makes her appearance in a pair 
of garden-gloves and a good deal of grass 
about her. and wants to know if imamnma 
isn't going to get ready. 

“Of course, my love. I had no idea it was 
so late; buta litle extra exertion will svon 
rectify that.” 

Mrs. Brown Smith makes it and her 
toilet at the same time: ard it she is a very 
pers nable-looking woman in her nerning- 
wrapper, she is really a very good-looking 
one in her walking~<dress. Sne is at the 
street door, and Mary is standing ready 
with her mistress’s umbrella upon the one 
side, and Mtss Edith with ber bag upon the 
other, when a good-looking, although rather 
yriiny face appears at the topof the stair- 


case lealing Ww the lower regions of the 


house. 

“About the dinner, please, mum?" 

“Oh, of course, Sarah. Really, it had al- 
most escaped my mnemory. Let me see. 
What have we in the house? We had veal 
for dinner, I think, vesterday ?”’ 

“Yes, mmauiina, said her daughter, ‘and 
bacon.” 

‘Exactly. Cold veal is rather insipid.” 

‘Better mince it, I think, mum,” said the 
servant. 

“IT think so, Sarah. And if you can geta 
bitof fish—Mr. Brown Smith is very tond 
of fish—and a tart.” 

“What fish, mum?" 

“Oh, anything. I really don't care. I 
seldomn eat it. Mackerel, or soles, or—" 

‘Mackerel is out of season, and the man 
RAYS Soles is scarce.” 

“Well, anything that may happen to be 
plentiful, and——" 

‘Boiled whiting and parsley sauce?” 

“IT think so, Sarah. Yes; that will do 
nicely.” 

“Anything in the way of a marmalade 
tart, mium?” 

“Yes: Ithink so. The children are fond 
of narmalade tart.” 

And Mrs. Brown Simith having thus 
ordered thé principal meal of the day, and 






Mra. Brown Smith is 
tune. If Mr. Brown Stnith ‘oust fe 


poe, who knows?—Mrs. Brow = 
“— ~ Virtues oe 
in the hearts most women, 
dwarfed, and stultified as they tos can 
by the action or want of action of their pup. 
poseless lives. She may learn the lesson of 
self denial and of daty from alverwty, and 
become a wiser woman and a worthier wife 
= a ee history of many humes 
SU 





ee... 


THe Seven SistTeRs.—The short range 
of mountains in Norway bearing the Dame 
of the Seven Sirters rises directly out of th 
sea to a height of three or four t 
feet, and fo an island. Here the 
Horseman, — is head; it is 
mountain island, shaped like a horse 
mantled rider. There is also a large con 
in the rock close to these mountai 
ing which the following legend hes 
n told :— 

One of the voung brothers of the § 

Evil, a Jutal, living in the neighbeenee 
went as he was wont to go on a visit to bis 
seven sisters. There he meta female cougip 
many degrees removed, who was likewises 
visitor, her home being gn an island further 
south. , 

As is usual on such occasions, the twe 
young people fell deeply in love with ea 
other, and vowed eternal fidelity. 

Matters of importance called the 
home, and his fair cousin had to return ale 
to attend on an invalid brother. So 
tore themselves asunder, and the seven ais 
ters found their cousin, the Jutula, sw 
on the shore from which her lover'had de 
parted. She went home to her brother, and 
tenderly nursed him till he recovered, 

During his illness his sister made him her 
confidant, and he agreed that she should 
marry the Jutal of her choice; but on his 
recovery his perverse nature returned, and 
he determined that his sister should weda 
dissolute companion of his own whom 
had always objected to. 

Every Jutul! family has some special 
or charin by which to battle with its ene 
tnies ; the evil gift of this anny 
faction. The cruel brother exercised that 

wer on the messengers from his sister's 
over, and turned then all into rocks. The 
lover was not aware of the brother's exiat- 
ence, for the fair tess had very injudi- 
ciously concealed the fact, on account of his 
extravagant acts having imperilled her mar- 
riage portion. Believing thus that his 


F 


| plighted one was the last of her race, and 


who alone possexs~1 the power to petrify, 
he of course concluded that she had put the 
insult on him: s), mounting his steed and 
shouldering his crossthow, he shot a mighty 
bolt at the dwelling of the Jutula, his 

being the power of unerring aim. Her bro- 
ther was bathing at the time, and it beinga 


| very wet morning he wore his hat, 


arranged its details, starts upon a shopping | 


expedition and a couple of morning calls. 
The quiet of the house is only interrupted 
by oomasional murmurs from the kitchen, 


and the going up and down stairs of pails | 


and Water-cans. The baker comes, and the 
butcher comes, and the girls come home to 
their early dinner; and at last Mra. Brown 


“nith and Miss Edith. Mrs. Brown Smith | 


Inakes at once for her own particular chair, | 


inte Which she sinks witha sigh of relief. 
“Keally, T think those cars are almost more 
fatiguing than walking. Have you the par- 
cels quite safe, Edith ?”’ 

Yes, mamumia.”’ 

“I wish you would unbutton my boots 
for ine, and take my bonnet upstairs. And 


tet 


fore you go, Edy, just take iny keys, and | 


Kive ine a glass of sherry, my love, will | 


you? I feel quite faint.” 

Mrs. Brown Smith has her glass of sherry 
and a tiseuit, which appear to revive her 
considerably. After half an hour's rest, she 
Washes her hands, nmakes some slight alter- 
aeons In her dress, and again seeks the 
haven of her faithful chair. The bell is 
rung. or one of her daughters despatched, 
to make inquiries about di r,and she 
superintends, without tt the ar- 
rangement of the table. Six ®elock®ceomes, 
and Mr. Brown Sinith’s weli-known knock. 
His daughters run to open the dour, and 
there is that pleasant five minutes of domes- 
te interoourse, which has furnished atheme 
lors) Uwany pictures both in words and 

The dinner is served, and Mrs. Brown 
Sith whe has lunehed heartily at a restau- 
Fant, Inanages to eat avery good meal, and 
t) look very pleasant over it. Her work 
for the day is done. If Mr. Brown Smith is 
agreeable, and conversational, willing to 
discuss the domestic economy of their 
friends and neighbors. Mrs. Brown Smith 
Will tbe w the fore; and if, on the other 
hand, Mr. Brown Sunith is distrai and not 
o-mmmuUnicative, why, then, there is always 


some music, ur the girls to fall back upon. | 











beth passed through seventy miles of air, 
passed through the hat of the treacherous 
Jutul, and carried away a portion of his 
skull; but then, impeded by this resistance, 
failed to make the rebound the archer had 
relied upon, and simply skimmed the water 
and fell at the fair one’s feet. She knew the 
bolt, and that none but he could have shot it 

She saw her brother—who, with all his 
faults, she dearly loved—sinking be 
the wave, never to rise again ; and all that 
remained of him for her loving eves to gas 
upon was his perforated hat floating on the 
Waters. 

She thought of the perfidy of the lever 
she had believed sq true, and her heart was 
broken ; but, as she died, she exercised her 
power of petrification, and herselt, the float 
ing hat, her lover, and the horse he rode, 
all became fast-rooted rocks, The seven 
sisters, who witnessed the consamination of 
this rueful tragedy. were petrified 
horror. : 

There is the mounted horseman, with his 
martial cloak flung over his shoulders: ( 

rforated hat ; and beyond is the drooping 
airone. There are the messengers—a long 
procession of low, rocky islands, reaching 
from the horseman to his love ; and_ there 
are the Seven Sisters, in stone stillness 
looking on. 

. a 

A Leary background, two noble trees 4 
hammock swinging beneath, and she on 
whom your heart is fixed lazily swing!ns 
in the same, is a very pretty picture, youné 
man, Very pretty, and we don't blaine ye 
for being attracted by a magnet of St - 
wondrous power. But consider f 
ineans will enable vou to keep that 
all your days, or whether in the a 
time it will not be supplanted by 4 chro b- 
of a worn-out, jaded woman frying ty 
nuts over a hot fire in the middle of 4. - 
summer day. The two pictures are intin 
tely conn 

> .- - 

THE loss ot material through the por 
the egg shell is the principal cau~* of ae. 
in eggs long kept. 

Winston, Forsyth (o-. La a 
Grxts—I desire to express to SOU 
thanks for your wonderful Hop Bitte 
was troubled with dyspepsia fur 
ea to commencing the US vr cure 

op Bitters some six months ag. * 
has been wonderful. I am pastor ©. oy 
First Methodist Church of this _—— great 
whole congregation can testify © 
virtues of your Bitters. 

. Very Respectfully. BEE. 
; REV. H. FEBE 
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Yesterday my lips the bitter taste 
Of this checkered life— i 
To-day the tempting sweets are wasted 
In eager, thoughtless strife. 
Vesterday I sought to climb fame’s ladder, 
With eyes fast fixed on hope, 
Rut to-day, with aspirations sadder, | 
I in the darkness grope. i 





Yesterday upon me smiled a lover, 
With vows and kisses sweet ; 

To-day he fondiy vows to wed another 
Oh, may we ne*er more meet! 

oft mem'ries come so gently, and so sweetly 
Rut to be hushed in pain ; 

And the tearful, sobbing sighs come after, 
Like the mid-summer rain. 

Is life’s fruit ever just what I may make it, 
All bitter, or all sweet ; 

And through my days so must I ever taste It, 
So bitter, bitter-sweet ? 

A IB 


The Secret Witness. 


BY BERTIE BAYLF. 








N 1D so poor Miss Grace is disinherited ?"’ 

“She might as well be. She gets only 

a paltry five thousand, and Wilson 
Raeburn all the rest-" 

“It's very queer that his nephew should 
have the property instead of his only 
daughter’s ontv child. Wilson Raeburn 
hax got evervthing in his own hands. He'll 
have his own servants, too, and now that 
he's master of Fairview, we that have served 
his uncle so manv vears will have to be 
turned adrift. Wethink too much of Miss 
Grace to stand anv chance with him.” 

The above conversation took place be- 
tween the gardener and housekeeper of Fair- 
view, who had grown grey in the service of 
its late owner. 

In the library within, quite a different 
seene was being enacted, where the grand- 
nephew and the granddaughter of the de- 
eeased confronted each other for the first 
time sinee the funeral. 

The latter was a voung and exceedingly 
lovely girl, attired in deep mourning, whose 
eves, dark and wonderfully expressive, 
were fixed upon her companion, a man sev- 
eral vears her senior, and whose otherwise 
handsome face was marred by its insincere 
and crafty expression. 

“It is a great®zrief to me that I did not 
see mv grandfather before he died. The 
post-office stamp upon the letter vou wrote 
me shows that it was mailed the day of his 
death.”’ 

The wily man’s face flushed at all that 
this implied, and there was some haughti- 
ness in the voice that said — 

“Tt was written as soon as T saw that my 
uncle was not likely to live. TI eannot be 
responsible for the mistakes and omissions 
of others.”’ 

Then a moment later, in a softer tone — 

“T don't wonder, mv dear cousin, that 
vou feel hurt at the tenor of vour grand- 
father’s will. It was a great surprise to me. 
This beautiful home must seem like home 
to you; vou need not leave it anless you 
choose to do so. By becoming mv _ wife, 
vou can be mistress of Fairview, for I love 
vou Grace—I have loved you for a long 
time."’ 

It would have been hard to 
whether there was more surprise or aver- | 
sion in Grace's tace as she heard this. 

“Not even to win the inheritance that is | 
rightfully mine, can T be vour wife, Mr. | 
Raeburn. And T begthat you will consider 
this answer final.”’ 

A look of sullen anger took the place of | 
that passionate appeal. 

“JT will pay vou your grandfather's legacy 
then, that you may not be compelled to re- | 
main under the roof of a man whom you so | 
evidently detest.” 

“By my lawyer's advice, I decline to re- 
ceive it.” 

The face turned toward the speaker paled, | 
while the eves had a startled look. 

“By your lawver’s advice ?” he echoed. 
“You intend to dispute the will then?) On | 
what grounds ?” 

“By my lawyer's advice, I refuse to ac- | 
cept so small a portion of what is rightfully 
nine. Also to answer anv questions.” 

Wilson Raeburn was evidently disturbed, 
not to sav alarmed, though he tnade a strong 
effort to repress all signs of it. 

“You don’t, you can’t think that there 
has been any foul play, Grace ?” 

“I don’t know what to think,” responded | 
the voung girl, turning wearilv towards the 
door. “It is hard for me to believe that my 
grandfather would leave me so slenderly 

provided for. 
vou to Mr. Hetherton, my lawyer.”’ 

When the two inet again, it was ina 
erowded court-roorn. 








decide 





The legatee, in endeavoring to prove the | 


validity of the will, presented a strong 


case, 


they were present when the will was signed 
and that they heard it read to the testator, 
who signified his understanding of and 
assent to it. 

The signature itself though somewhat 
cramped and tremulous, as it would natu- 
rally be under the circurnstances,aside froin 
this bore a strong resernblance to the testa 
tor’s. 

When the witnesses for the defence had 
all been examined, and the last one was 
about to leave the box, the counsel for the 
prosecution arose and sxid— 

“Now, sir, remember that you are under 
oath. Do you declare that you saw this 


r ed by the living hand of the late 
Robert fweburn?” | 


| Toment’s pause. 


| locking the door on the outside, walk off 


| vow not to change her linen Ostend was 


“Do 
you, dare you amert that you heard | tayen. 0 nfortunately, the seige 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Conna-—Take two drachins of guin-am 
moniac, two ounces of yellow wax, and six 








the man, whose name is attached to this | three years, a proton of tke hm 


paper, assent to its provisions?” 


— p mm & pause considerably longer | when her vow was made; yet her character 
» i 7 | for veracity was so high that it was believed 

nd eh ene —_ speaking slowly | she kept her vow ; hones the ladies ado 
tation— | asthe fashionable color a yellowish d —y 


shade which they christened after her, 
The ladies of Greenland paint their faces 
/ green and yellow. It is not many years 
since that at the French court no lady was 


;, “T heard the will read to him. I also 
heard his nephew ask him if he understood 
it, and saw him bow his head in assent.” 
“That will do,” said the lawver. 
Then turning to the judge,he added— 
Your honor, I ean rove, to your satis- 
faction, and the satisfaction of every one 
present that the late Robert Raeburn died 
three hours before the will was siqned."’ 
“The clerk will now summon Mrs. Anne 
Glover.”’ 
Mrs. Clover, an elderly, respectable-look- 
Ing woman, being duly sworn, said: 
“My name is Glover.”’ 


heightened by rouse. 

In ancient Persia, aquiline noses were 
much admired; and when there were rivals 
to the throne, other claims being equal, he 
who possessed the handsomest nose was 

| proclaimed king. Consequently, noses 
were as mnuch as possible moulded by art. 
If the Peruvian | , 
# . a noses, ours do in their ears, which accord- 
Racburm, having been in" his avian magn | i thn ietaton of Fashion, elthor sweep 
on bo tdntyties serie MS Service nigh the shoulder, or diminish to tiny pearls 
“Was in his service athe Sms te ied | screwed against the ear. The tremendously 
the twenty-ninth dav of es a. ug med,,) piled-ap coiiTures of the reign of Queen 
awe tien vote hier, —_ wok ae as Anne, or indeed of tive years ayo, are an 
died Mise ( ‘ may Bat when he | imitation, certainly a cleaner one, of the 
all ita bel trace would have Fairview and | head-dreas of the inhabitants of Natal. 
Wilson roe dh ot ~ us 1 ‘ ; oy aa | from six to ten inches high, of the stiff fat 
titer fen his ai Loans and wok every- | of oxen. ‘They anoint the head with « purer 
“The dot ccepagets grease, which mixed with the hair, serves to 
, “tor was a stranger to us all. cement on the headgear which lasts tor 
“He ~ his own friends and servants,and — jie! 
none of us as had served him so long and A good excuse for wearing beards and 
faithfully was allowed to come nigh him. | moustaches is given by an smeher ta 140, 
I was coming up the stairs on the day | [fe thinks they tend tomake men valorous, 
master died, when IT sce Wilson Raeburn | and says: “I have a favorable opinion of that 
and the doctor coming out of his room, and young gentleman who is curious in fine 
moustaches, The time he emplovs in ad- 
ee a ; | justing, dressing, and custhan’ dma ix no 
nking that this was mighty queer, | lost time; for the more he contemplates 
and mistrusting that there was something | them, the more his mind will cherish and 
wrong, I determined to get into the room | be animated by masculine and courageous 
by means of a door that led through a closet, | notions.”” An old clergyman of the time of 
and which hadn't been opened for many a | Elizabeth gives us a droll view of the prin- 
year. ciple, when he says, in excuse for being 
“The lock was old and rusty, but after proud of the longest and largest beard in 
considerable trouble I Inanaged to turn the the country round, that he lives “that neo 
key ; finding Mr. Raeburn lvingon the bed | act of his life might be unworthy of the 
as cold and lifeless as when T see him in | gravity of his appearance, ”’ . 
his coffin the next day. | ‘The wigs that used to be combed out with 
“T hadn't more than time to make sure of | such grace by the young gallants of the bast 
this when I heard footsteps approaching the century, whether in a lady's drawing-room, 
door, having just time to get back into the “ r 
closet when in walked Wilson Raeburn, 
the doctor, and three other men. — his day they cost forty ‘guineas. A friend 
“The door of the closet being ajar I saw | of Pope, inentions that her grandfather 
= doctor prop up the dead body with pil- { ‘was very nice in the mode of that age, his 
ows, sae |} valet being employed some hours every 
“I then heard Wilson Raeburn read the | morning in uarthida his beard and curling 
will that gave him the heft of the property. | his whiskers.” It is recorded that in the 
“At the close of it he says— 
“<«Unele Robert, do you understand and 
agree to this ?’ 


adornments. Steele laments that even in 


have patronized the follies of fashion and 
P the wisdorn of great men—two lovers sitting 

“Then the doctor, who was standing be- | side by side could not take each other by 
side my dead master, put his hand on his | the hand. The gentlemen then wore enor- 
head and bowed it down. mously stuffed-out doublets, and the ladies 

“I then see Wilson Raeburn puta pen | immense farthingales. That Elizabeth left 
into the cold stiff fingers of the dead, and | three thousand dresses in her wardrobe is 
guide it along the paper. . | & fact well known; that she possessed a com- 

“After which the other men put their | plete costume of every known country, 
names to it. | may not be known so well. Her extrava- 

“Then Wilson Raeburn brought out a bag | gance seerns excessive ; though inthe reign 
of money, all in gold, which he divided | of earlier kings, the passion for gorgeous 
amony the four, promising that they should apparel was equally great. A noblecan 
each have as much more after the will was | inthe reign of Richard [I., had fifty-two 
proved. t ; o.oo . new suits of gold tissue alone 

“As T was mortal fearful of being discoy- 
ered IT crept away as still as IT could. wr 

About halfan hour later Wilson Rae- Famous Song,—Ilays, of 

muvle a small fortune by 


burn comes to me and says— Louisville, has 
“Glover, my uncle is dying; you and the | writing songs. Among his popular compo- 
rest of the servants had better come in if | sitions are “Molli¢ Darling,” and “Evange- 
| line.”” But he got no money from the latter 


though it gave him astart in his business. 








STORY OF A 


you want to see your old master alive. 
“When we went intothe room we saw 
the doctor standing by the pillow where the | “Just before the war,” he says “IT was with 
old man’s head lay, just a little turned on | Some young Visitors; among them was a 
one side, as if he was sleeping. beautiful girl who resembled the ideal pict- 
“The doctor had one finger on the wrist. | ures of Longfellow’s Evangeline, so closely 
‘ “He's just going,’ he said looking up at , that I called her by the name. We danced 
us aS We stood round the bed. ‘Who would | at an outdoor frolic one evening, and soon 
have thought he'd have dropped off so sud- | diseevered that four of us could sing to 


. { 
den? 


| did not possibly enter into the lady’s head | 


considered in full dress whose color was not | 


adies wear rings in their | 


at court, or in church, were most expensive | 


reign of Elizabeth—who seems equally to | 


We tried popular quartets, and got | 


' . . 
eral and I saw how things were going. 


As for the rest T must refer | 


Two respectable witnesses testified that | 


| gether. 
“T knew he'd been dead several 
but Tsaid nothing to nobody until 


Grace got home, 
“]T said nothing to her until after the fun- 


Miss , 


“Then I told her just what I’ve been tell- 
ling you, gentleman, and which is the gos 
pel truth, every word of it.”’ 

This disclosure created a profound sen- 
sation, spreading terror and distnay among 
the guilty conspirators, two of whom made | 
a tull eonfession, throwing themselves | 
upon the merey of the court. | 

In the excitement and confusion that fol- | 
lowed, Wilson Raeburn managed to effect 
his eseape, nor was he evér seen in that vi- | 
cinity again. 

The young heiress now returned te all 
her rights, did not regret the escape of her 
guilty kinsinan; knowing that he would 
| earrv with him, whenever he went, a shar- 
per punishment than anythe law oould 
inflict. 

—> © <> - 

Tuinas To Kerrer.—Keep cool. Keep 
quiet. Keep the pledge. Keep out of debt. 
| Keep your temper. Keep a good appetite. 

Keep vour head level, Keep down doe- 

tors’ bills. Keep your premises clean. 
| Keep your conscience clear. Keep the ba- 
| by comfortable. Keep an eye on the srnall 
boy. Keep your rooms dark and cool. 
Keep out of neighbors’ quarrels. Keep on 
good terms with gour wife, and husband. 
Keep the stnall boy away from the river. | 
Keep away from trees during a lightning 
storm. Keep va.uables in a safe place when 
you leave town. Keepaneye on kitchen | 
affairs, see that all food is well cooked and , 
properiv prepared. 

—_ > — 

A man without decision can never be said 


ius day, 


! write it out and finish it. 


ed to go home. The night was as bright 
with the full moon hang. | 
ing in the sky, and as we walked we sany. 
We sat down in a nook to rest, and Evanye 
line began to suggest other songs to sing. 
‘ll write you # song, if you will peeruse 
tosing it before we go hone.’ This was 
agreed to. On the opposite side of the 
road was « white plank fence. Where we 
were sitting a party of negros had been 
roasting ears of corn, and the charred sticks 
lay all around. With therm I wrote the 


| first verse of the song onthe top plank of 


the fence, and the notes for four voices on 


| the four planks beneath. Then we stood off, 


and sang it. The girls were delighted, and 
insisted on having a chorus, so [ wrote the 
chorus on the planks. Well, we sing it 
over and over, and went home singing it. 
Next morning “Evangeline”? came down 
stairs hurnming the air, and asked me t& 
I told her I 
couldn't do it, but she might go down and 
copy it off the fence. She took an urnbrella 
and sheet of paper, and soon came back with 
words and music. Then she insisted on 
having another. verse; so [T wrote another 
verse, on condition that T was to have a 
kiss for it, and she to have the music.”’ 
Hays sent the composition t various music 
publishers, but couldn't sell it, angl it was 
at length made public by 4 negro minstrel. 
Three hundred thousand copies have been 
sold, but the kiss was the only pay the 
author had received. 
— @- 

THERE isarmanin St. Louis who bar a 
wonderful memory. It is thought the city 
will eventually employ him to remember 


the Sabbath. 


drachms of verdigris; melt then together, 
and spread the composition on soft leather. 
| Cut away as wuch of the corn as you can, 
then apply the plaster, and renew it every 
| fortnight till the corn is away. 
| Tus Corron Woram—In advocating the 
| use of arsenic for the destruction of cotton- 
wor a prominent scientist says it will 
| cost only 114 Sort acre to exterminate 
| the worm with t poison. The method of 
employing it, which he recommends, is a 
| solution, made by adding to five gallons of 
_ water five pounds of arsenic and one pound 
| of soda, and boiling until the arsenic is dix 
solved. In using, one measure of the solu- 
| tion is added to 160 measures of water, and 
| Sprinkled upon the plants infested by 
worms, 

A FLoat CLock.—The ordinary clock i» 
actuated by the deseent of a weight, and 
regulated by the beat of a seconds pendu- 
lum; but ooth these functions are combined 
in anew time-keeper invented in Paris. 
The works are operated by means of a float, 

which descends gradually as the liquid in 

which it is floated is allowed to drain away. 
|The descent is perfectly regular, and ax 
| there is no pendulum required, the clock 
| has the advantage of being noiseless, It is, 
in fact,an indicating water-clock of the most 
approved pattern. When the clock face is 
illuminated by a flame, the oil of the lamp 
is utilized as the supporting liquid. 

To ENORAVE Fiaures on GiLass.— 
Cover one side of a flat piece of glass, after 
having made it perfectly clean, with bees 
wax and trace figures upon it with a needle, 
taking care that every stroke cuts com 
wero d through the wax. Next make a 
order of wax all round the glass, to prevent 
any liquid when poured on frown running 
off, Now take some finely powdered fluats 
of lime (fluor spar,) strew it evenly over 
the glass plate (upon the side,) and then 
gently polir upon it, so as not to displace 
the powder, as much sulphurie acid, diluted 
with thrice its weight of water, as is suffi 
cient to cover the powdered fluor spar. Let 
everything remain in this state for three 
hours, then remove the mixture, and clean 

, the glass with oi) of turpentine. The figures 
which were traced through the wax will be 
found engraved on the glass, while tne 
parts which the wax covered will be uneor 
roded, 

TREATMENT OF BURNS. —For the severe 
burns often received in tire damp, or pow 
| der explosions, an eminent German ahve 
| clan has used the following treatment with 
; the best success; The person first has a 
' warm bath, then the burnt parts and their 

neighborhood are washed with a solution o/ 
_thymol, then sprinkle with thymol for « 
| few minutes, The vesicles formed are not 
touched. The raw surface is painted with 
linseed oil containing I per cent. of thyme! 
The patient is placed on a caoutchoue mat 
| tress, or supported so as to avoid pressure: 
jon the burnt parts, Thyimol is applied at 
| firstevery ten minutes, with a broad sof! 
| brush; it relieves the pain greatly. During 
| the first days it is also repeatedly sprayed. 
! When the vesicles have well shrunk and 

dried (in about ten days) they are opened 

with disinfected scissors, while thymol is 
sprayed ; then the thymol oil above referred 
| to is applied. 


| Farm 


>_> - 


and lbarden. 


THk Citek ens. —Do notallow the chick 

) crowd one another in the coops at might 
| The birds have grown a good deal sinee thes 
were first put out in the ecoops, and they fill 
them up fall sometimes, Many chicks are 

| deformed in this way by “being overcrowd 
| edin their coops, Wry tails, crooked backs 
| and deformed breast bones are among the 
| results of putting too many in a coop. in 
case of larze broods the coops should be ex 
changed for larger ones. In inaking such 


hours, | along so well that we became enthusiastic. | changes the new coops should be placed at 
About two o'clock in the morning we start- | 


or near the place the old) one stood. Ses 
that the young birds have room enough. 

Fencr VPosrs.—On the whole, the best 
thing is to select those kinds oftimber which 
will last long in the ground. Chestnut, ex 
talpa, codar, and cypress all have dural 
eae. (as tar was once used, but he 

ween found worse than useless, Heat is 
found to be as yreat a destroyer of wood a. 
water, and tar absorts heat. Lime wash is 
better than tar. Much brerers 
found in getting posts upside down, that | 
to say, the contrary way from which the 
grew. Water is not absorbed so fast. Muc! 
of the endurance of a post: depends on the 
nature of the ground. In a place that 
always wet or always dry, a post seers al 
most indestructible, When it is wet, and 
dry by turns, the best wood will mot last 
lony. 

PRESERVING STTER. —Among 
ways of keeping butter fresh we find the 
following in an exchange: “If butter is 
putupin the best condition and from the 


pyrowwd bias 


cot bar r 


contaminating contact of the air it will « 

out as fresh in eolor and fine in flave 
October or December as when put up 

July or August. Thiseondition cin best | 
sectured by putting the butter ini fine o 
lin snack A them Sesser cding it in a ees 
filled with brine 
fill thoes cask, tine brewed Peeing recived to al 
low of its bo ite iteserrten! wWhitel: Is Chen cre 

Naced and tmewle alr torht Mh itter is 
Reed preserve [in this wav when it is pout 
into the brisc jist wrarti,ate 1. and mest 
worked or salted. Ther 


r 


tis 


The seek sbeould rear 


when wanted for 
use it is taken outeof the exask and the brine 
and worked and salted. It will be found as 
fresh as when first churned: the brine en- 
tirely excludes the air. 
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— 


Important 


Notice ! 


[ew As many of cur subscribers 
have met yet taken advantage of 
ear New Premium offers, and yet 
evinee a desire te do so, we have 
decided te extend the time antil 


farther notice. 


7 el XT 7 aed 
THE NEW PREMIUMS. 


Our DramasTr Britttay?y Premioms are giving 
cach untteres! satiefaction we stocereiy want every | 
In view of their 
and general excellence, 
theertbers who call at this office cann ®t Imagine how 
In re- 


reader to have at least ome of them. 


uperior quality, eautr, 


«ec can afford euch an expentive Premium 


spormee to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- ; 


n to the follewing 
TERMS TOCLIUBS: 
py one wear with etther of the Diamond Pre- 
! ute 
hes one year with either of the Diamond 
Prem ame to each eee 
comes one vear with either of the 


Diamond 
Preiiam. t 7 


seach 


and an extra IMamond Premium to the sender of the 
elab, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at | 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
The whole set may be secured tn 
this way without expense, and as each eubseriber in 
Post ome year and a Pre- 
effort among friends and ac- | 
4 eaintances should induce them to euteeribe.” Ifany- | 
one subscribing for Tar Post and New Premium re- 


Aithenal Premiarn 


receives THE 
littl. 


the elut 


fom avery 


wrete the Investment after examination, he has only 
to return the Premiam in good order, 
elve his money by return mall. 
Very Respectfully, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





Change of Addrewm. 

Subserthere desiring their address changed, wil! 
please give their former postoffice as well as thetr 
present address, 

How to Remit. 

Parment for Tarn Post when sent by mail should 
+ in Monew Orders, Bank Checks, of Drafla. When 
neither tl obtainable, send the money in «a registered 
letter, atourrisk. Every postmaster in the country 
le required to register letters when requested. Fall- 


ig to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


vou will advise us of the fect, and 
check, money order, or regtis- 


‘er ordering 
whether wor 


tered letter 


sent oaeh, 


To Correspondenta 
In every case send us vour full name and address, 
'f vou wish an answer If the Information desired ts 
not of general Interest, so that we can anewer fn the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. 
Address all lettera to 
THE SATURDAY FVENING PONT. 
726 Bancom St... Phiia., Pa. 
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LEARNING AND WORKING. 


‘.har 


orn, 


Iris not by books alone, nor by books | 


hiefly. that a man becomes in all parts a 
nan Study faithfully whatsover 
ing in actual situation, there and 
now, voudin either expressly or tacitly laid 
vourcharge That is your post. Stand 
itlike a true soldier” A> man perfects 
hiraself! by work much more than by read 
ug Thev are a growing kind of men that 
can wisely combine the two things, —wisely, 
valiantly ean do what is laid to their hand 
a their present sphere, and prepare them 
thal for doing other wider things, 
if sipehy lye Vw 


to do 


venir 


slves w 
fore them 

The practice of noting things and events 
n their simple existence will gradually ac 
cumulate a store of knowledge, from which 


we may derive help in every turn of life. , 


+ observant man that is the man of 
The happiest inventions are the 
result of much silent observation. It is in- 
dispensable to all whose business it is to 
In the family it 

ipplies what is most needed to prevent 
vars, to ease discomforts, to remedy mis- 
chiefs, to make up for deficiencies. In so- 
ety it obviates blunders, suggests felicit- 


It ia t 


r ha 
i ‘ 


cuide or rule their tellows 


ous improvisations, steers one’s course clear | 
explains things which | 


of sunken rocks, 
meght otherwise appear anomalous, and 
nips sillv suspicions in the bud To the 
statestnan it is invaluable, for though there 
mav be brilliant oratorical power without it, 
it is impossible that there can be wise ad 
ministranon 

cm the other hand, fdleness, or that 
epecics of littie vccupations which. is at 





it as ther 


and he will re- 


not 
sees no reason why horses should 
perfectly healthy 


the noises in the streets, one 
, that made by the brass bands and the fifers 
and drummers employed by storekeepers, 
who, it is said, having heard of the success 
of Americon ‘‘merchants employing drum- 
| mers,”’ mistook the word and adopted the 
' custom in its literal significance. 


~ table a curious ornament. 

| the 
subjects have been obliged to eat to keep | 
away starvation. 
existing distress until he read of it in a 
newspaper, and he now keeps the fragment 
of bread as a reminder 


glucose, 


Great Britain. 
1,700 shootings, of which 1,200 are let reg 
ularly or at odd times. 
man has eight shootings in one, at £50,000. 
An M. P. pays $12,000. 
25,000. The rentals of Mr. Bass, the ale. | 
brewer, are $20,000. 
altogether, every deer shot costs #250. 


tached to no particular business or profes 


sion, is s state more difficult to support than 
is generally imaguned. Even the pefect | 
idler, like some other harmless and insig- 


nificant animals whom naturalists are ac 


quainted with, though he can live on air, | 
cannot subsist on a vacuum ; and the idler | 
_of a higher sort needs perhaps more ideas, 
more store of mind about him than would 
goto the furnishing of twenty brains of mere 
plodding men of business. Nothing is per 
haps so difficult as to find ont business pro- 
per for the idle; and though it may appear 
paradoxical, yet none have so much need of she claims, 
The man who is professionally 
employed, in whatever department, goes on 
in the track which habit has marked out 
for him, at peace with his own thoughts and 
the world ; but he whom every passing mo 
| ment reproaches with doing nothing, must 
often fly for relief to very useless or very 
unworthy occupations. 
dissipated without amusement, and intem 
perate without pleasure, merely because dis 
sipation is preferable to vacancy, and intem. 
perance to listlessness. 


He often 


will 


a a 
SANCTUM CHAT. 





At a district schoo) of Scotland the 


Schoo] Board has just provided a series of 
swimming lessons for the school children— 
for girls as well as boys 


AN English writer says that the countless 
evils belonging to horses are due to dosing, 
want of brakes, bad stabling, and, 
all, to shoeing 


above 
that shoes are 
injurious. He 
not be 


He 


useless, 


says 


only but 


THERE is loud agitation in London about 
of which is 


Tue Czar of Russia has on his writing- 


villainous bread which some of his 


He was ignorant of the 


DuriInG the year much 
have 
Yet their con- 
Last 


increase of about #227,000 


urn lager beer-makers are said to use 
In some of the 


The oil of vitriol is found in the glu- 
also lime, copperas, tin and lead. 


A FRENCH JOURNAL the other day pub 


lished a table showing that the average 
wages in fifty-one distinct trades were only 
60} cents a day, or $3.63 a week. These | 
were the wages of men. 
average in eleven trades is 31} cents a day, 
or #1.87} a week. 
class of highly-skilled and intelligent work- 
men, receive only 92} cents a day. 


Decorative sculptors, a 


Moors are in creat demand this year in 
In Scotland there are nearly 


It is estimated that. 


Some interesting statistics of the cost of 


celebrated modern buildings in England 
and on the Continent have been compiled. 
Reduced to American dollars, they include 
these: The Paris Grand Opera House, 
$8,900,000; the Paris City Hotel, 68,000,000; 
the Paris Postoffice, $6,000,000; the Brus- 
sels Palace of the Fine Arts, $600,000; the 
Antwerp Museum, $400,000; the Brussels | Whe 


It is a piece of | 


has been said | 
about the evils arising from smoking cigar- 
ettes, and warnings against their use 
been frequent and urgent 
sumption is largely on the increase. 
year the tax for their manufacture was 
$993,000, an 


over the preceding year. 


neighborhoods | 
where it is manufactured the twigs of trees 
wither, and the people have sore throats. 
The sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) used, de- 
stroys pipes, machinery, and even build 
ings. 


Coss ; 


United Kingdom 


For women the ‘ 
| cided that all newly-appointed military offi- 
cers must have a knowledge of the French 


obvious that at the close 
A certain gentle. | 


Lord Derby pays | 


| Palace of Justice 98,000,000; the London 
| Houses of Parliament. $17,500,000; the Len 
| don Foreign Office, $2,750,000; the London 
| Law Courts, exclusive of special fitting, and 


' not yet completed, $4,500,000. 


| Georgia wears on her head a halo of bur- 
' nished brass, which she says was given to 
her by an angel, who appeared to her, as a 
reward for superlative piety, and is the 
only .one ever conterred on a person 
before reaching heaven. Its possession, 
gives her miraculous power 
over diseases, and enables her to intercede 
effectually for sinners. 

REFERRING to the seclusion into which 
Nibilism has thrown the German and Rus- 
sian emperors, and Prince Bismarck, a pro- 
minent London paper says: ‘‘Half the 
world is governed by men whom their sub- 
jects rarely see. No one in China outside 
of Pekin anda small desert district ever sees 
the Emperor. Not one native in a million 
has ever seen a Viceroy of India. The 


_ Russian Czar is not personally known out- 


side of his eupitals.’ 

DyNAMITE, it appears, may be put to odd 
In Wales, the other day, an individ. 
ual was observed standing on the bank of a 
river, having in his hand a large red ball. 
He lighted it by a fuse and threw it into the 
water, when a loud explosion occurred, 
and numberless dead fish came to the sur- 
face. These the poacher was proceed- 
ing to gather up, when he was arrested, 
being found guilty of ‘‘using dynamite to 
catch and destroy fish.’’ 


uses 


of jewelry are out of place ona lady. She 
should be more ashamed of false jewelry 


than a plain, cheap dress. A lady of ma- 


ture years, in a well-fitting dark silk, real 


| jewelry, or none, and her own hair—all the 
_ better if it is white—is also dressed for a 
, ball. 
| delicate refinements that overflow in the | 
| perfect glove, the well-fitting shoe, pretty 
| stocking, neat frills, and becoming bonnet. 


True womanhood includes all the 


A WRITER in a prominent monthly pre- 
dicts easy times for housekepers hereafter. 


, By means of centralized establishments for 


every fifty families, and the aid of the tele- 


| phone and pneumatic tubes, heat, light and 


power to run sewing-machines will be pro- 


' vided, and domestic supplies and cooked 


food will be shot into the house to order. 
Washing-day will be abolished, there will 
be no ashes to take out, and the plague of 
servants will be reduced to manageable pro- 
portions. A charming prospect for you, girls, 
who are to be the housekeepers of the future. 

INCREASED facilities for the transmission 
of money through the post are about to be 
furnished to the British public, if, as the 
Times understands is probable, the Post- 
master-General should decide to carry out a 


| postal insurance scheme which he has had 
, under consideration for some time. 
| this plan the public will be enabled to send 


Under 
money orders between places in the 
with absolute security 
against loss, and with practically as little 


| . . . ° 
| trouble as is now involved in posting a reg- 
t istered letter. 


The maximum amount in- 
surable has not been settled. 


Tue English War Department has de- 


language. The ability of the German offi- 
cers to understand and speak French gave 
the Germans an immense advantage in their 
late war with France. The lesson’ was so 
of the war all 
French officers were required to learn the 
German language; and now the English 
Government has determine: that its officers 
must at least learn French, which is the in- 
ternational language of the Continent. 

It is such an easy thing to be cynical, we 
wonder that any sensible or ambitious man 
should choose a manifestly easy road to 
cheap distinction. Any fool can be a cynic. 
And a great many fools are cynics. " Not 
that they make the best, which are the 
worst, cynics, but they do very well—well 


| enough to make everybody in their com 
pany decidedly uncomfortable, which ap- | 
pears to be the great aim of the cynic’s life. | 
n a man does a good deed, Fou supply | 





A woman exhorter among the negroes of 


_have headache, 
| those who work in fields, as women in many 
GAUDY ornamentation and a_ profusion | 


@ base motive for it. Attribute jis benevo. 
lence to selfishness, his piety to hy 
his sociability to political motives, pis pub. 
lic spirit to a desire for notoriety, deny the 
existence of purely good, unselfish motives 
to any other man than yourself and 
you have started on the road to develop 

, intoa good cynic. 


Tue White House cellar is rapidly being 
cenverted into a curiosity shop, with mis. 
cellaneous collection of traps sent on from 
_ all parts of the country for the benefit of 
_the wounded President. There are at least 
_ twenty-five beds, including one which is five 
and one-half feet long, and was sent all the 
| Way from Minnesota for the accommoda. 

tion of a man oversix feet high. A Michi. 
gan man sent a cage with two white mice to 
amuse the President’s children, and "a lady 
in the remote West contributed a stuffed 
humming bird ‘‘to relieve the monotony of 
the sick-room.’’ In medicines there are all 
sorts of nostrums, from the blood of a black 
cat to fancy quinine. 


THe New York Herald has published ¢ 
brief editorial on woman's headaches, 
which is certainly more suggestive than 
many of the artices in that paper. One 


| principal reason why women suffer more 
, than men 
, that their life is largely indoors, and t 


with headache, is the fact 


are not able to take so much physical exer 
cise. There is very little complaint of head- 


, ache at summer resorts, where the windows 


are always open, and games and ‘excursions 
constantly tempt people into the open air. 
Girls who ride, row, sail and shoot seldom 
and the same is true of 


countries do. Headache might be almost 


| banished from civilized society by a wise and 


careful system of physical training, and a 
rational system of diet. We ought to be as 
ashamed of having a headache as of 
being unable to read or wftte, or to speak 
our language correctly. 


Ix the report of the late English Minister 


| at Washington attention is drawn to cer- 


, tain mysterious fires, both in warehouses 
and aboard ship, which, after careful in- 


| quiry by a police committee, and a board of 
| 


underwriters in New York, have been traced 


| to consignments of black silk. The imme- 
| diate cause of danger is, it appears, the 
chemicals now used to give weight, as well 


as improved color to the silks. The art, 
says the report, has reached such perfection 
that the weight of the natural silk can be 
increased four-fold without apparent adul- 
teration ; but the minerals, vegetables, acids, 
and alkalis thus used, combined with ani- 
mal substances and the natural germ of the 
silk, constitute a fermentable compound 
which generates carbonization or combus- 
tion under pressure, confinement and heat. 
That the black silk goods have ignited spon- 
taneously from these causes, and caused se- 
rious fires, is considered to be abundantly 
proved by the evidence. 





A WAVE of thought will require about a 
minute to traverse a mile of nerve, and 4 
touch on the face will be recognized by the 
brain, and responded to by & manual signal, 
in the seventh of a second. A scientist has 
found that the speed of sense differed for 
different organs, ths sense of hearing being 
responded to in a sixth of a second ; while 
that of sight required only one-fifth of 
second to be felt and signalled. In all the-e 
cases the distance traversed was about the 


| same, so the inference is that images trave! 


more slowly than sounds ortouch. It sti?! 
remained however, to show the portion of 
this interval taken up by the action of the 
brain. Another professor, by a very dell 





cate apparatus, demonstrated this to be about 
seventy-five thousandths of a second. .("! 
the whole interval forty thousandths 4! 
occupied in the simple act of recognitien. 
and thirty-five thousandths in the act of 
willing a response. When two irritants 
were caused tooperate on the same senst 
one twenty-fifth of a second was required 
for the person to recognize which was the 


| first; but a slightly longer interval was T° 


quired to determine the priority in the case 
of the other senses. These results were 


obtained from a middle-aged man, but 
_ youths the mental operations are somewhat 


average Of 


quicker than in the adult. The “ 


many experiments proved that s *imP 
thought occupies one-fortieth of # 
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THE EVENING-TIME. were told you intended leaving to-morrow 
—- or next day. Had I known the truth _—” 

BY M. A. BROWNE. “Pray sit down,” says Dugdale, courte- 
ously ding her a chair, “and let me 


Together we walked in the evening-time, 
Above us the sky spread golden and clear, 
Ana he bent his head and looked in my eyes, 

As if he held me of all most dear. 


(nd our pathway went through fields of wheat ; 
Narrow that path and rough the way ; 

But he was near, and the birds sang true, 
And the stars came out in the twilight gray. 


Softly he spoke of the days long past, 
softly of blessed days to be ; 

Close to his arm and closer I prest-— 
The corn-field path was Exien to me. 


Graver the light and grayer still ; 
The rooks flitted home through the purple shade ; 
The nightingales sang where the thorns stood high, 
As I walked with him in the woodland glade. 


As the Tatest gleams of the daylight died, 
My hands In his enfolded lay ; 

We swept the dew from the wheat as we passed, 
For narrower, narrower woun:! the way. 


He looked in the depths of my eyes and said, 
‘Sorrow and gladness will come for us, sweet ; 

But together we'll walk through the fleld of life, 
Close as we walked through the fields of wheat.*’ 





Dugdale’s Tenant. 
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know what I can do for you.” 

“I should have introduced myself,” she 
Says, witha faintsmile. “My brother and 
I are your tenants, Mr. Dugdale, and have, 
I think, some claim on your forbearance. 
The place—Weston Lodge ; you know it ? 
—has been in the possession of our family 
for years. First, my grandfather had it froin 
your grandfather ; then my father had it ; 
| now my brother has it; but our lease has 
expired.”’ She pauses. 

“You make me feel ashamed that I know 
so little of my tenants, or their wishes or 
concerns,”’ he says. “I know, indeed, noth- 
ing of the neighborhood. My living so 
much abroad is my only excuse. But that 
my late steward, poor fellow, died, and that 
the new man insisted on my presence here 
for a few weeks, I should not be in this 
house now. Yes, you want a new lease—is 
that it?" 

“That is it,’’ with a glance of surprise at 
his evident indifference to, or ignorance of, 
all that has been going onof late. “The 
question is, shall we get it? The new 
man =6you speak of — Graham — has, I 
think, advised you to the contrary. He 
wishes to take our larm, and incorporate it 
with the fields tnat Ife beyond it, and let it 





BY ANNABEL GRAY. 





TIS GROWING DUSK. The fire in the 
library, although the time isearly June, 
is burning briskly. A greyhound, a 
very handsome specimen of its kind, lies | 
sleeping on the hearthrug. There isa gen- | 
eral air of coinfort in all the surroundings, 
vet Mr. Dugdale—whose admiration for the 
country is not unrestrained, and who has 
come down to his neglected estate only be- 
cause a long-forgotten sense of duty anda 
new steward have called him—is sitting 
with his hands before him, wondering, in a 
mnelancholy fashion, what on earth he is 
going to do with himself for the next 
inonth. 

If, he soliloquises, he even knew anyone 
in the country! Of course they will all 
call, the Katlins especially, but new ac- 
quaintances are such abore. And dinners 
where French cooks are unknown—pah ! 
He doesn’t know a tenant on his estate, or a 
landlord in the district, ray old Major 
Hyde, who, probably, would be considered 
unendurable in town. He wonders, vaguely, 
what Thistleton is doing now, and Dun- 
more, and all that lot ; perhaps 

“A lady wishes to see you, sir,” says 
Hickson, speaking in a respectful under- 
tone from the doorway. 

‘*I sincerely hope not, Hickson,’’ responds 
his master, lazily, without turning his head. 
“I really couldn’t, you know. Ihave come 
down here, against my will, =—~ es. 
cape all that kind of thing. And having sac- 
rificed myself, I insist on quiet.’’ 

“She says, sir ad 

“T know all about it,’’ with an impatient 
esture ; ‘‘just say I am ill, dying, dead, 
uried—anything, only send her away.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’”’ with an apolo- 
= cough, “but she seems so urgent; and 

could not possibly take it upon myself to 
dismiss the lady in question. I believe you 
would not wish it, a. if Pe 

“You have evidently made up your mind 
I shall receive her,’’ resignedly ; ‘there is 
therefore, nothing for it but to submit; I 
am incapable of arguinent under my pres- 
ent depressing circuinstances. Is she,” 
desperately, “a woman or a lady, Hick- 
son ?” 

“A lady, sir; quite the lady.”’ 

“Ah!—old or young ?”’ 

“Not old, sir ; and not too young either.”’ 

‘Neither old nor young. That generally 
means forty. Is she forty ?” 

‘Dear me, no, sir—nothing of the kind. 
I beg pardon, sir, I merely meant to imply 
she was a good deal more than cighteen.”’ 

“You are invaluable, Hickson; I have 
always said it,’ with a flash of admiration. 
“Show her in.”’ 

“Another of the personal begying-letter 
sort,’ says Mr. Dugdale to himself, with a 
shrug, unlocking a drawer that contains | 
money. ‘Better have it ready; the only | 
thing I know of to get rid of themin a 
hurry.” Sinking back ina chair, he puts 
on his most miserable air, and prepares for 
an ignominious deteat. 

There is some slight delay; then the faint 
rustle of a woman's skirts, a word or two 
from the admirable Hickson, who then 
throws wide the door, and announces ** Miss 
Carew,’’ in his usual well-bred monotone. 

Dugdale, rising from his seat with some 
precipitancy, makes her a deferential bow. 
There is extreme respect, though a good 
deal of irrepressible surprise, in his uanner 
as his eyes meet hers. 

She is young—about three-and-twenty— 
very slender, very excellently formed, of 
iniddle height, and extremely pretty. Her 
eyes are a clear, dark grey; her light brown 
hair is covered by a large hat, trimmed 
handsomely with feathers; a grey gown 
tits her rounded figureto perfection ; her 
hands are encased in irreproachable gloves. | 
Dugdale, as he looks at her, repents him of | 
the “begging-letter’’ idea, and, at the bare 
reinembrance of it, and he colors slightly. 
So does his visitor, though from far ditfer- 
ent motives. 

“I must ask you to pardon this—this in- 
trusion,’ she says, in a low tone, though 
perfectly distinct, and full of dignity and 
Sweetness. “I would not have come my- 














self, but my brother is quite an invalid, suf- 
fering from an accident, and it was neces- 
sary oneof us should see you. 
hes were returning to town s0 soon, 

it frightened us into action.”’ 
*I do not return to London fora month.” 
chagrin. “We | 


When we. 


“Indeed !’ with surpressed 


| EXPFressive ! 


all out ata higher value. Of course we can 
retain the house, but without the land it is 
useless to us, as my brother is fond of farm- 
ing. Weare willing you should raise our 
rent—we would gladly take all those fields 
I speak of, that stretch to the south of us, 
but, unfortunately, just now we cannot. I 
thought, if IT were toask you, vou would 
perhaps reconsider your steward’s advice, 
and let us keep our home.”’ 

The sweet voice trembles ever such a little, 
the grey eyes fall, the little delicatel y-glov- 
ed hand taps nervously upon the table near 
her. 

“Have you spoken to Graham?” asks 
Dugdale, who, just at this moment, could 
have soundly rated his own zealous mana- 
yer. 

“No. We thought it better to see you, 
yourself. Will you think of it?” She raises 
her eyes again, and regards him earnestly, 
entreatingly. ‘Tome it would not so much 
inatter,’’ she adds, gently, ‘but my brother 
—his heart is in the place; he has been del- 
icate of late, and all thisanxiety preys upon 
him, and retards his recovery. We have 
been good tenants; I would ask you not to 
dispossess us.’’ 

shall speak to Graham to-morrow. 
Pray do not disturb yourself about it; I 
promise you,’’ says Mr. Dugdale, who is 
singularly pliable where beauty pleads, 
“vou shall keep your home. Nobody shall 
dispossess you.” 

**How shall I thank you!” exclaims she 
with graceful warmth,rising. Tears of emno- 
tion shine in her dark eyes. “I hardly 
dared hope when I come, and now’’—she 
pauses, and again a smile curves her lips— 
“I can go back to George and make him 
happy.”’ 

“It makes yourself happy too, [ trust ?’’J 

A little shadow falls into Miss Carew's 
eyes. They droop. 

“Thank you—yes,” she answers, but 
there is a taint weariness, a curious pain, 
discernible in her tone. 

She bows slightly, and turns to the door. 

“Let me see you to your’ '—carriage he is 
going to say, but hesitates. She certainly 
jlooks like a woman who should have car- 
riages at her disposal, but he remembers 
hearing from Grrabam that Weston is but a 
sinall place, and checks himself. 

“Yes—I drove over,” she says, quietly. 


; And then he follows her to the hall-door 


steps, and sees there waiting for her a tiny 
phacton, a tiny pony, and a grooin holding 
its head. Allis wellappointed, and though 
sinall, pertect. 

Miss Curew gives her hand to Dugdale, 
and steps «inte the ors the groom 
springs in behind, and hands his mistress 
the reins; she turns, and bestows upon her 
landlord a sinile, short though exceedingly 
sweet, andin another minute, pony, tiger, 
lady and all have disappeared down thy 
avenue, 

Ile, left standing upon the gravel, watches 
her retreat, until distance has indeed swial- 
Jowed upall traces of her, and as he looks 
he DLUSeS ¢ 

What asad little faee she had s but how 
What sweetness in the eyes! 
Yos, beyond doubt itall lay in her eyes; 
there wasn tinuch to speak of in the rest ot 
her features, except her mouth; which was 
chartning—but there was certainly a fasein- 
ation in her eves. What did Grraham mean 
by creating such confusion, all about a 
paltry few dollars a year, more or less? It 
was inost officious of him. After all, a tel 
low ought to come down and see about his 
tenants every now and then, and consult 
their wishes, and see after their-——— 

“Well, Dugdale, inv boy, and how are 
you?” says a inellow yolce behind him, 
and turning, he beheld the Major. 

“Ah, Hyde, Pin ancommonly glad to see 
you,’ exclaims he, brightening, and telling 
the honesttruth. Even Hyde,old-fashioned 
as he is, brings a welcome with hitn, 
being, as it were, a breath trom the world 
of town. 


“Thank you. Heard of your arrival, and 


| just dropped down t© get a look at von. and 


ask you to dine to-morrow night. Know 
how slow you must find it vegetating in the 
wilderness. I caine through the park, and 
just saw Miss Carew driving away. Mon- 
strous pretty girl I take j . Come about the 
lease, eh? You must give her her own way 
there, Dugdale, you must indeed, you 


| know,” says the kindly Major. 


“J have given it,”’ says Dugdale. 
“Glad of it—glad of it. e only right 
thing w do, I might havg known she 











| up her head sinee. 


| show what she really feels. 


would get no refusal from Beauty In 
distress, m, 
have can touch on her this 
season, come now," said the hero, with an 
airy laugh that still retains all the freshness 
of nineteen. “TI lay you anything you like 
you haven't seen a prettier girl this year.” 

“Yes I have,” laughing, ‘but few 6o—so 
—haunting. I like grey eyes. Come in 
and dine with me, Hyde; it will be a char- 
ity, and may perhaps save me from suicide; 
I can't stand ny own company.” 

“I shall be delighted,” says the Major, 
who, next to having some one to dine with 
him, likes best to dine with some one. He 
is fond of society, and young men, and is 
especially fond of Dugdale. 

As they lounge through the gardens en- 
joying a cigar before dinner, the Major 
grows communicative, and relates many 
things. Touching on the Carews, he finds 
himself encouraged by his host, and forth- 
with enlarges on the topic. 

‘There is only she and George,” says he, 
“and they are quite devoted; she thinks 
there is nobody like Gioorge, and he thinks 
the same about Clarissa, and I quite agree 
with him.” 

“You seem rather taken there,’ says 
Dugdale, stniling. ‘“ieorge, us you call 
him, is ill, is he not?” 

*“K nocked himself to bits last winter, out 
hunting. Ribs, leg, head, all went to sinash, 
and even now he is only slowly recovering. 
No doubt he will pluck up in a lmrry, now 
this lease worry ix at an end, but at one 
time T confess | thought he was done for. 
That poor child, Clarissa, was quite ill, 
between grief and nursing."’ 

“Ah! That is what makes her look so 
sad, | Suppose.” 

“Well, no—not altogether,” 
lv. 

“Anything more?” turning sharply; 
“not a disappointinent in love, surely? It 
in an impertinence even to imagine it.’’ 


you. 


Inyvsterious- 


“To omay as well tell vou all about it,” | 


saves old Ilyde, who adores the sound of his 
own voice, and is beginning to enjoy him- 
self intensely. “All the world here knows 
the story, so as you are sure to hear it from 
soine quarter, sooner or later, IT shan'’t be 
breaking confidence by telling you. And 
you nay as well heara true version of it. 
You made a good guess; it was an oun 
happy love affair.”’ 

te had bad taste, whoever he was," 


says Dugdale, with a faintly unpleasant ring 


in histone. He has already begun to fe 
an interest in his lovely tenant, and when a 
nan feels an interest ina woian, however 
slight, he takes it badly when he is told she 
in her turn, has felt an interest in some 
foreign quarter. 

“You know Sir Wilfred Haughton? Well 
he was the man. They were engaged to be 
married about three years ago, everything 
was arranged ; never wasthere a fellow so 
much in love, as we thought, when sud- 
denly a cousin of Clarissa’s came on the 
seene, A pretty girl, [ am bound to say, 
but bad, sir, bad to the heart's  eore. 
There was something fetching about her, 1 
suppose, because every man in the neigh- 
borhood (exeept mverelf, Dugdale, I am 
rroud to say) made an ass of himself about 
en. But she laid her plans cleverly, and 
never ceased till she bad wiled Haughton 
froin his allegiance, and, I verily believe, 
broke Clarissa’s heart. She has never held 
Fairly crushed she was, 
and all for a most unworthy object, as I 
eannot help thinking hitn.’’ 

“You put itmildly. A man who could 
be guilty of such an act must be termed an 
uninitigated blackguard,’’ saves Duydale, 
ealinly knocking the ash off his cigar. 

“So Tthink. But the eream of the joke 
isto follow. Madani Violet having made 
her litthe game, and ecajoled Haughton to 
the top of her bent, cually threw him over 
at the last morent, and married acity man 
with no birth to mention, buat unfimited 
eoin.”’ 

“Served him right,” vieiously. “IT knew 
hdio Slightly, but can’t say To fancied hin ; 
weak, it secined to tejand sel fopinionated. 
Ile has been abroad for some time.” 

“Pit of the spleens. They say he is com- 
ing home at the cod of the month seo | dare 
sav he has got over it.” 

“Tlow will Miss Carew like his being in 
the neighborhood again ? 
“She is very game,” 


Saves the Major; 
“proud, you know, and 


that—she won't 
Perhaps his 
coming will cure her effectually, and setth 
tmiatters forever.” 

“You mean, she will probably aeeept hina 
au Second tine ? 

ee Vecept haiv.s ! sir, she will re- 
ject hiitea, ane Chiat with seorn—with seorn ! 
says the Major, flushing with indignation. 

Acnonth renders the Carows very inti 
mate with their landlord—which is lard, 
to be wondered at, as marcely a day 
without his coming te Weston, avowed ly to 
sit with (reorge, but In reality to see Clarins. 

Now, he does not even eare to conceal 
frowus himseli the faet that bis early adinira- 
tion for her has Geepened ime love. Yot 
his attachinent causes him only unhappi- 
ness, having in it all the elements of disap- 
polutinent to come, Clarissa apparently be- 
Ing utterly indifferent to it. She is very 
sweet, very gentle, and treats him with all 
the Kind familiarity of a sister, but even he 
eannot deceive himself into the belief that 
there is anything sentimental in her re- 
yard. 

One evening towards the. close of this 
month Duydale happens to be dining at the 
lodge. He has dined there often of Late, 
young Carew having taken an enorineus 
fancy tw him, being indeed almost low- 
spirited when he is out of hissight. All 
shecunh dinner Clarissa has been singular- 
.y distracted and meditative; there is a far- 
off look in her clear grey eyes, her lover is 
quick to mark. Strolling in the gardey 


Nonsense, 


I iss 


boy, is all powerful, eh? You | 
that oan’ t 








| G6orgze’s voice from the verand 





with her, later on, h the warm, sweet 
I he eadiden! 


a uly ait, y breaks the 
lon nm § by saying. 


“How quiet are this Has 
anything vexed you—disturbed you ?" 

“Have I betrayed nyself even to you?”’ 
she says, with a smile, and a rare faint 
blush. ‘No—yes—I confess it; I should 
not be disturbed, but I arn—tin that lies m 
selfcontempt. It makes me 
myself to know I am annoyed, but I cannot 
help it. I heard to-day Sir Wilfred Ha 
ton is coming home tomorrow!” er 
voice has fallen slightly. 

“Yes, I know.” He has turned his face 
away froin hers. 

“Of course you have heard all that old 
story,” she says, quite calmly, bat with an- 
other blush so vivid as to bring tears to her 
eyes. “It seems very old now. Everyone 
knows it ; that thought was very bitterto me 
just at first, but now T seurcely seem to 
mind it, and vou are so good a friend T can 
speak to you about it, ft is very disheart- 
ening, is it not,’’ with a little constrained 
laugh, “that, after all one’s inward lectures, 
oné should find oneself as far from indiffer- 
ence asever?” 

Mistaking her ineaning altogether, he 
winces perceptibly. 

*Doos his coming distress you?" 

“Yeu,” slowly, “it dixtresses me; and 
I cannot say whether it makes me glad or 
sorry. After all, he was an old friend, be 
fore—before anything foolish oceu be- 
tween us. IT do not forget that.” 

“No doubt he has, long ere this, re ted 
his crowning—nay, his only act of folly.” 
They have got down to the wicket-gate by 
this time, that leads into the h rd, and 
he, eer his arm upon it, continues, al- 
ways with his eyes turned from hers. 
“What ifthe is coming home beecanse the 
first and best love is still strong within 
him? Itaunay be that he is coming to gain 
forgiveness,” 

“Oh, no, nol” shrinking, “I hope not. 
hat would be terrible, I hope not! But,’’ 
with an effort, “it is impossible.’ 

“T think it so utterly possible, that I am 
almost sure of it,’ save Dugdale, who takes 
a savage pleasure in piling up bis own ago- 
ny. “No inan, under the circumstance 
would elect to come to the place again, an- 
less with such an object.”’ 

“You frighten me," she savs; and then 
she sighs, and brushes back her soft hair 
impationtly from = the ————. “Would 
you act so in such a ease?’ she asks, pres- 
ently in a slow, dreamy tone. 

Then he turns to look at her, and their 
eves meet. The tender silence of coming 
night isall around. The faint, melodious 
lowing of the oxen in the far-off meadows 
alone breaks the stillness of the evening, 
that is dying with such lingering sw 
ness, 

“1 cannot answer that question,’ returns 
he, a little unsteadily ; up could not picture 
myself in such a case. Had I dared to love 
you it would have been with such a love as 
would have lasted to iny dying day !’’ 

Silonee again. She has grown very pale, 
andthe hand that trifles with the huge 
bunch of crimson roses so lately plueked, 
trembling slightly. The oows are coming 
slowly towards them through the cool deep 
grass; the birds, high over their heads, are 
twittering drowsily a last r0d-night ; 

ali callsthem 
to return. 

“You are thinking of the past 7°’ says Dug- 
dale, hurriedly, taking one of the roses from 
her. 

*Yeosu—and of the future,’ 


replies she, ina 


| troubled note. 


| abruptly. 


“Clarissa! you still love him?” 

“How shall I tell,” returns she, with a 
touch of passion. “I have so long brooded 
over my unhappy story —so often told my- 
self T shall never again- She pauses 
“[ want to see him,’ she says, 
after a slight hesitation. 

“Naturally,’’ withsome bitterness. 

“No, you tistake; IT wantto see him,’ 
slowly, ‘“because,when | do—on the instant 

-I shall know.”’ 

“Know what?” eayverly. 

“My own heart,” replies she somewhat 
sully. 





[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 
———_ -« 

A LUNAR LANDSCAPE.—On looking at 
the moon through the teleseope for the first 
time, one is struck by the melancholy 
character of its broken yet shining surface. 
Desolate plains are seen stretching away 
from the central view to the dazzling lit 
edge, where, under the immediate solar 
ylare, they seem sheeted with everlasting 
snow. To the right, as they gradually ap 
proach the region of darkness, the white 
softens inte the greenish gray of a sandy 
desert. 

But, ho! what tricks are these, like the 
footprints of huge camels? Has some celes- 
tial caravan passed this way and disappeared 
from sight in the far South? Shail we 
see another wending its slow way after? 

And yvonder—another mnarvel—a fountain 
of silver, sending from its argent depths 
rivers of precious metal to wander over san- 
dv plains. Will the wonders never cease? 
Bevond are promeontorios of pearly lustre 
jutting out Into seas of darkness, and, re 
Inoter still, pendent stars shining over ebon 
wulfs. 

trentle astronomer, increase your magni- 
tving, for we long Ww investigate, space by 
Sjxue, this meen whose beauties we have 
never known before! 

The footprints are not footprints. They are 
cup-shaped hollows innumerable! Thess 
dritts, as of snow, are ranges of moun- 
tains, and the promontories and pendent 
Stars are crags and mouritain tops just catch 
ing the rays of dawn. Down their steep 


, sides lie the shadows of night; the topmost 


salone have eaug!t the glory! And 
beyond is tbe righ ide of the mpon, illu- 
minated by dim carthiig ht. 
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Important 


fw" As many of cur subscribers 
have met yet taken advantage of 
oar New Premium offers, and yet 
evince a desire te do so, we have 
decided to extend the time until 
farther notice. 


THE New PREMIUMS. 


Our DIAMANTE BrottiaxtT Premiums are giving 
couch untvereal satiefaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them. In view of their 
cupertor quality, beauty, and general excellence, 
subsertbers who call at this office cannot Imagine how 
wecan afford such an expentive Premium. In re- 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
tion to the follewing 

TERMS TO CLUBS: 
| copy one year with either of the Diamond Pre- 
mune s0@s ones 2 en Gegnecensceeesetenenncne ee . 2.357 
i coples one year with either of the Diamond 
remiames te each ° 
‘copies one year with either of the Diamond 
remlum> to each . onncegeesoecse 
and an extra IMamond Premium to the sender of the 
olub, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
Mitional Premiam. The whole set may be secured tn 
this way without expense, and as each subseriber in 
the clubrecetves The Post one year and a Pre- 
miom, avery Httle effort among friends and ac- 
uaintances should induce them to submeribe.” If any- 
one subscribing for Tur Post and New Premium re- 
wrete the lnvestment after examination, he has only 
te return the Premium in good order, and he will re- 
celve his money by return mail. 
Very Respectfully, 
TUE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











Change of Addrem. 

Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please vive their former postoffice as well as thetr 
present add renss, 

How to Remit. 

Payment for Tur Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafta. When 
neither ts obtainable, send the money in a registered 
letter, atour risk. Every postmaster in the country 
te required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
jug to receive (he paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou sent oash, check, money order, or regis- 


———————— -< 


tered letter. 


To Correspondenta 
In every case send us vour full name and addresa, 


't vou wish an answer. If the Information destred ts 
not of general Interest, so that we can anewer In the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. 
Address all letters to | 

| 

| 
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A 
LEARNING AND WORKING. 

It is not by books alone, nor by books | 

z | 
chiefly, that a man becomes in all parts a | 
man. Study to do faithfully whatsover 
‘hing in your actual situation, there and | 
now, vou find either expressly or tacitly laid 
te your charge. That is your post. Stand | 
wo itlike a true soldier, A’ man perfects 
himself by work much more than by read 
ing. They are a growing kind of men that 
can wisely combine the two things, —wisely, 
valiantly can do what is laid to their hand 
in their present sphere, and prepare them 
selves withal for doing other wider things, | 
if such lie before them. 

The practice of noting things and events 
in their simple existence will gradually ac 
cumulate a store of knowledge, from which | 
we may derive help in every turn of life. , 
It ix the observant man thatis the man of 
resource. The happiest inventions are the 
result of much silent observation. It is in- 
dispensable to all whose business it is to 
cuide or rule their tellows, In the family it | 
supplies what is most needed to prevent 
jars, to ease discomforts, to remedy mis- , 
chiefs, to make up for deficiencies. In so- 
ciety it obviates blunders, suggests felicit- 
ous improvisations, steers one’s course clear 
of sunken rocks, explains things which 
might otherwise appear anomalous, and | 
nips silly suspicions in the bud. To the 
statesman it is invaluable, for though there 
mav be brilliant oratorical power without it, 
it is impossible that there can be wise ad- 
ministration 

Un the other hand, idleness, or that 
epecics of litte vccupations which is at 








not only 


An M. P. pays $12,000. 


' brewer, are $20,000. 


—_—— ~e — - 


tached to no particular business or profes 
sion, is a state more difficult to support than 
is generally imagined. Even the pefect 
idler, like some other harmless and insig- 
nificant animals whom naturalists are ac 
quainted with, though he can live on air, 
cannot subsist on a vacuum ; and the idler 
of a higher sort needs perhaps more ideas, 
more store of mind about him than would 
goto the furnishing of twenty brains of mere 
plodding men of business. Nothing is per- 
haps so difficult as to find out business pro- 
per for the idle; and though it may appear 
paradoxical, yet none have so much need of 
itas they. The man who is professionally 
employed, in whatever department, goes on 
in the track which habit has marked out 


_ for him, at peace with his own thoughts and 


the world ; but he whom every passing mo 
ment reproaches with doing nothing, must 
often fly for relief to very useless or very 
unworthy occupations. He will often be 
dissipated without amusement, and inteim 
perate without pleasure, merely because dis 
sipation is preferable to vacancy, and intem. 
perance to listlessness. 
— — a 
SANCTUM CHAT. 





At a district school of Seotland = the 
School Board has just provided a series of 
swimming lessons for the school children— 
for girla as well as boys. 


Aw English writer says that the countless 
evils belonging to horses are due to dosing, 
want of brakes, bad stabling, and, above 
all, to shoeing. He says that shoes are 
useless, but injurious. He 
sees no reason why horses should not be 
perfectly healthy 

THERE is loud agitation in London about 
the noises in the strects, one of which is 
that made by the brass bands and the fifers 
and drummers employed by storekeepers, 


| who, it is said, having heard of the success 


of Americon ‘‘merchants employing drum- 
mers,’’ mistook the word and adopted the 
custom in its literal significance. 


Tue Czar of Russia has on his writing- 
table a curious ornament. It is a piece of 
the villainous bread which some of his 
subjects have been obliged to eat to keep 
away starvation. He was ignorant of the 
existing distress until he read of it in a 
newspaper, and he now keeps the fragment 


| of bread as a reminder. 


During the year much has been said 
about the evils arising from smoking cigar- 
ettes, and warnings against their use have 
been frequent and urgent. Yet their con- 
sumption is largely on the increase. Last 
year the tax for their manufacture was 
#993,000, an increase of about #227,000 


over the preceding year. 


un lager beer-makers are said to use 
glucose. In some of the neighborhoods 
where it is manufactured the twigs of trees 
wither, and the people have sore throats. 
The sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) used, de- 
stroys pipes, machinery, and even build 
ings. The oil of vitriol is found in the glu- 
cose ; also lime, copperas, tin and lead. 

A FRENCH JOURNAL the other day pub 
lished a table showing that the average 


wages in fity-one distinct trades were only 
| 60} cents a day, or $3.63 a week. These 


were the wages of men. For women the 
average in eleven trades is 31] cents a day, 
or 81.87} a week. Decorative sculptors, a 
class of highly-skilled and intelligent work. 
men, receive only 92} cents a day. 


Moons are in great demand this year in 
Great Britain. In Scotland there are nearly 
1,700 shootings, of which 1,200 are let reg. 
ularly orat odd times. <A certain gentle- 
man has eight shootings in one, at 850,000. 
Lord Derby pays 
25,000. The rentals of Mr. Bass, the ale- 


altogether, every deer shot costs $250. 


Some interesting statistics of the cost of | 


celebrated modern buildings in England 


/ and on the Continent have been compiled. 
Reduced to American dollars, they include 
these: The Paris Grand Opera House, | 


$8,000,000; the Paris City Hotel, 88,000,000; 
the Paris Postoffice, $6,000,000; the Brus- 
sels Palace of the Fine Arts, $600,000; the 
Antwerp Museum, $400,000; the Brussels 


It is estimated that, | 


Palace of Justice, 98,000,000; the London 
Honses of Parliament, $17,500,000; the Len 
don Foreign Office, $2,750,000; the London 
Law Courts, exclusive of special fitting, and 
not yet completed, $4,500,000. 


A woman exhorter among the negroes of 


nished brass, which she says was given to 
| her by an angel, who appeared to her, as a 
reward for superlative piety, and is the 
only .one ever conterred on a person 
before reaching heaven. Its possession, 
she claims, gives her miraculous power 
over diseases, and enables her to intercede 
effectually for sinners. 





REFERRING to the seclusion into which 
Nibilism has thrown the German and Rus- 


sian emperors, and Prince Bismarck, a pro- , 
| in the remote West contributed a stuffed 


'minent London paper says: ‘‘Half the 
world is governed by men whom their sub- 
jects rarely see. No one in China outside 
of Pekin anda small desert district ever sees 
the Emperor. Not one native in a million 
has ever seen a Viceroy of India. The 
Russian Czar is not personally known out- 
side of his capitals.’’ 


DyNAMITE, it appears, may be put to odd 
uses. In Wales, the other day, an individ. 
ual was observed standing on the bank of a 
river, having in his hand a large red ball. 
He lighted it by a fuse and threw it into the 
water, when a loud explosion occurred, 
‘and numberless dead fish came to the sur- 
face. These the poacher was _ proceed- 
ing to gather up, when he was arrested, 
being found guilty of ‘using dynamite to 
| catch and destroy fish.’’ 


| 
| 


| GaupyY ornamentation and a_ profusion 
| of jewelry are out of place ona lady. She 
| should be more ashamed of false jewelry 
than a plain, cheap dress. A lady of ma- 
ture years, in a well-fitting dark silk, real 
jewelry, or none, and her own hair—all the 
better if it is white—is also dressed for a 
ball. True womanhood includes all the 
delicate refinements that overflow in the 
perfect glove, the well-fitting shoe, pretty 
stocking, neat frills, and becoming bonnet. 

A WRITER in a prominent monthly pre- 
dicts easy times for housekepers hereafter. 
By means of centralized establishments for 
every fifty families, and the aid of the tele- 
phone and pneumatic tubes, heat, light and 
power to run sewing-machines will be pro- 
' vided, and domestic supplies and cooked 
| food will be shot into the house to order. 
Washing-day will be abolished, there will 
be no ashes to take out, and the plague of 
servants will be reduced to manageable pro- 
portions. A charming prospect for you, girls, 
who are to be the housekeepers of the future. 

INCREASED facilities for the transmission 
| of money through the post are about to be 
furnished to the British public, if, as the 
Times understands is probable, the Post- 
master-General should decide to carry out a 
postal insurance scheme which he has had 
under consideration for some time. Under 
this plan the public will be enabled to send 
| money orders between places in the 
United Kingdom with absolute security 
against loss, and with practically as little 
trouble as is now involved in posting a reg- 
istered letter. The maximum amount in- 
surable has not been settled. 





EE 


Tue English War Department has de- 
cided that all newly-appointed military offi- 
cers must have a knowledge of the French 
language. The ability of the German offi- 
cers to understand and speak French gave 
the Germans an immense advantage in their 
late war with France. The lesson’ was so 
obvious that at the close of the war all 
French officers were required to learn the 
German language; and now the English 
Government has determined that its officers 
, Must at least learn French, which is the in- 
| ternational language of the Continent. 





| It is such an easy thing to be cynical, we 
; wonder that any sensible or ambitious man 
should choose a manifestly easy road to 
| cheap distinction. Any fool can be a cynic. 
| And a great many fools are cynics. Not 
| that they make the best, which are the 
worst, cynics, but they do very well—well 
| enough to make everybody in their com 

pany decidedly uncomfortable, which ap- 

pears to be the great aim of the cynic’s life. 


' @ base motive for it. 


Attribtte bis benevo. 
lence to selfishness, his piety to hypocrisy, 


“his sociability to political motives, his pub 


Georgia wears on her head a halo of bur- , 


lic spirit to a desire for notoriety, deny the 
existence of purely good, unselfish motives 
to any other man than yourself, and 
you have started on the road to develop 
into a good cynic. 


Tue White House cellar is rapidly being 


' converted into a curiosity shop, with a mis. 
' cellaneous collection of traps sent on from 


all parts of the country for the benefit of 
the wounded President. There are at least 
twenty-five beds, including one which is five 
and one-half feet Jong, and was sent all the 
way from Minnesota for the accommoda. 
tion of a man over six feet high. A Michi- 
gan man sent a cage with two white mice to 
amuse the President’s children, and %a lady 


humming bird ‘‘to relieve the monotony of 
the sick-room.’’ In medicines there are al! 


| sorts of nostrums, from the blood of a black 


‘brief editorial on 


| 


} 


| 








cat to fancy quinine. 

Tue New York Jierald has published a 
woman's headaches, 
which is certainly more suggestive than 
many of the artices in that paper. One 
principal reason why women suffer more 
than men with headache, is the fact 
that their life is largely indoors, and they 
are not able to take so much physical exer 
cise. There is very little complaint of head- 
ache at summer resorts, where the windows 
are always open, and games and ‘excursions 
constantly tempt people into the open air. 
Girls who ride, row, sail and shoot seldom 
have headache, and the same is true of 
those who work in fields, as women in many 
countries do. Headache might be almost 
banished from civilized society by a wise and 
careful system of physical training, and a 
rational system of diet. We ought to be as 
ashamed of having a headache as of 
being unable to read or wfte, or to speak 
our language correctly. 


Ix the report of the late English Minister 
at Washington attention is drawn to cer- 
tain mysterious fires, both in warehouses 
and aboard ship, which, after careful in- 
quiry by a police committee, and a board of 
underwriters in New York, have been traced 
to consignments of black silk. The imme- 
diate cause of danger is, it appears, the 
chemicals now used to give weight, as well 
as improved color to the silks. The art, 
says the report, has reached such perfection 
that the weight of the natural silk can be 
increased four-fold without apparent adul- 
teration ; but the minerals, vegetables, acids, 
and alkalis thus used, combined with ani- 
mal substances and the natural germ of the 
silk, constitute a fermentable compound 
which generates carbonization or combus- 
tion under pressure, confinement and heat. 
That the black silk goods have ignited spon- 
taneously from these causes, and caused se- 
rious fires, is considered to be abundantly 
proved by the evidence. 


A WAVE of thought will require about a 
minute to traverse a mile of nerve, and a 
touch on the face will be recognized by the 
brain, and responded to by a manual signal, 
in the seventh of a second. A scientist has 
found that the speed of sense differed for 
different organs, ths sense of hearing being 
responded to in a sixth of a second ; while 
that of sight required only one-fifth of 1 
second to be felt and signalled. In all the-e 
cases the distance traversed was about the 
same, so the inference is that images trave'! 
more slowly than sounds ortouch, It sti’! 
remained however, to show the portion otf 
this interval taken up by the action of the 
brain. Another professor, by a very del! 
cate apparatus, demonstrated this to be about 
seventy-five thousandths of a second. (! 
the whole interval forty thousandths are 
occupied in the simple act of recognition. 
and thirty-five thousandths in the act of 
willing a response. When two irritants 
were caused tooperate on the same sense 
one twenty-fifth of a second was required 
for the person to recognize which was the 
first; but a slightly longer interval was re 
quired to determine the priority in the cas? 
of the other senses. These results wer? 
obtained from a middle-aged man, but 7 
youths the mental] operations are somewhat 
quicker than in the adult. The average 
many experiments proved that a simple 


When a man does a good deed, fou supply | thought occupies one-fortieth of a second. 
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Together we walked in the evening-time, 
Above us the eky spread golden and clear, 
An he bent his head and looked in my eyes, 

As if he held me of all most dear. 


(nd our pathway went through fields of wheat ; 
Narrow that path and rough the way ; 

But he was near, and the birds sang true, 
And the stars came out in the twilight gray. 


Softly he spoke of the days long past, 
Softly of blessed days to be ; 

Close to his arm and closer I prest-— 
The corn-field path was Exicn to me. 


Grayer the light and grayer still ; 
The rooks flitted home through the purple shade ; 
The nightingales sang where the thorns stood high, 
As 1 walked with him in the woodland glade, 


As the latest gleams of the daylight died, 
My hands in his enfolded lay ; 

We swept the dew from the wheat as we passed, 
For narrower, narrower wound the way. 


He looked in the depths of my eyes and said, 
‘Sorrow and gladness will come for us, sweet ; 

But together we'll walk through the field of life, 
Close as we walked through the fields of wheat.*’ 








Dugdale’s Tenant. ? 


BY ANNABEL GRAY, 








TIS GROWING DUSK. The fire in the 
library, although the time isearly June, 
is burning briskly. A greyhound, a 
very handsome specimen of its kind, lies 
sleeping on the hearthrug. There is a gen- 
eral air of coiwnfort in all the surroundings, 
vet Mr. Dugdale—whose adiniration for the 
country is not unrestrained, and who has 
come down to his neglected estate only be- 
cause a long-forgotten sense of duty anda 
new steward have called him—is sitting 
with his hands before him, wondering, in a 
melancholy fashion, what on earth he is 
going to do with himself for the next 
inonth. 

If, he soliloquises, he even knew anyone 
in the country! Of course they will all 
call, the Katlins especially, but new ac- 
quaintances are such abore. And dinners 
where French cooks are unknown—pah ! 
He doesn’t know a tenant on his estate, or a 
landlord in the district, except old Major 
Hyde, who, probably, would be considered 
unendurable in town. He wonders, vaguely, 
what Thistleton is doing now, and Dun- 
more, and all that lot ; perhaps 

“A lady wishes to see you, sir,” says 
Hickson, speaking in a respectful under- 
tone from the doorway. 

“I sincerely hope not, Hickson,’’ responds 
his master, lazily, without turning his head. 
“I really couldn’t, you know. have come 
down here, my will, —- es- 
cape all that kind of thing. And having sac- 
rificed myself, I insist on quiet.’’ 

“She says, sir - 

“T know all about it,’’ with an impatient 

esture ; “just say I am ill, dying, dead, 
vuried—an ything, only send her away.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” with an apolo- 

etic cough, ‘“‘but she seems so urgent; and 

could not possibly take it upon myself to 
dismiss the lady in question. I believe you 
would not wish it, sir, if ee 

“You have evidently made up your mind 
I shall receive her,’’ resignedly ; ‘there is 
therefore, nothing for it Set to submit; I 
am incapable of argument under my pres- 
ent depressing circuinstances. Is she,”’ 
desperately, “a woman or a lady, Hick- 
son 9” 

“A lady, sir ; quite the lady.” 

““Ah!—old or young ?”’ 

“Not old, sir ; and not too young either.”’ 

“Neither old nor young. That generally 
means forty. Is she forty ?” 

‘Dear me, no, sir—nothing of the kind. 
I beg pardon, sir, I merely meant to imply 
she was a good deal more than ecighteen.”’ 

“You are invaluable, Hickson ; I have 
always said it,’’ with a flash of admiration. 
“Show her in.’’ 











“Another of the personal begging-letter - 


sort,’ says Mr. Dugdale to himself, witha 
shrug, unlocking a drawer that contains 
money. ‘Better have it ready; the only 
thing I know ot to get rid of thetmin a 
hurry.” Sinking back ina chair, he puts 
on his most miserable air, and prepares for 
an ignominious deteat. 


There is some slight delay; then the faint | 


rustle of a woman's skirts, a word or two 
from the admirable Hickson, who then 
throws wide the door, and announces **Miss 
Carew,” in his usual well-bred monotone. 

Dugdale, risin 
precipitancy, makes her a deferential bow. 
There is extreme respect, though a good 
deal of irrepressible surprise, in his manner 
as his eyes meet hers. 

She is young—about three-and-twenty— 
very slender, very excellently formed, of 
iniddle hei ht, and extremely pretty. ler 
eyes are a clear, dark grey: her light brown 
hair is covered by a large hat, trimmed 
handsomely with feathers; a grey gown 
fits her rounded figureto perfection ; her 
hands are encased in irreproachable gloves. 
Dugdale, as he looks at her, repents him of 
the “begging-letter’’ idea, and, at the bare 
reinembrance of it, and he colors slightly. 
So does his visitor, though from far ditfer- 
ent motives. 

“I must ask you to pardon this—this in- 
trusion,’ she says, in a low tone, though 
perfectly distinct, and full of dignity and 
Sweetness. “I would not have come my- 
self, but my brother is quite an invalid, suf- 


fering from an accident, and it was neces | 
When we | 


Sary oneof us should see you. 
heard you were returning to town so soon, 
it frightened us into action.” 

“I do not return to London fora month.”’ 


“Indeed !” with surpressed chagrin. “We 


from his seat with some | 


know what I can do for you.” 

“I should have introduced myself,” she 
says, witha faintsmile. ‘“My brother and 
I are your tenants, Mr. Dugdale, and have, 
I think, some claim on your forbearance. 
The place—Weston Lodge ; you know it? 
—has been in the possession of our family 
for years. First, my grandfather had it from 
your grandfather ; then my father had it ; 
now my brother has it; but our lease has 
expired."’ She pauses. 

“You make me feel ashamed that I know 
so little of my tenants, or their wishes or 
concerns,”’ he says. “I know, indeed, noth- 
ing of the neighborhood. My living so 
much abroad is my only excuse. But that 
my late steward, poor fellow, died, and that 
the new man jnsisted on my presence here 
for a few weeks, I should not be in this 
house now. Yes, you wanta new lease—is 
that it ?”’ 

“That is it,” with a glance of surprise at 
his evident indifference to, or ignorance of, 
all that has been going onof late. “The 
question is, shall we get it? The new 
inan you speak of — Grahain — has, _ I 
think, advised you to the contrary. He 
Wishes to take our farm, and incorporate it 
with the fields tnat Ife beyond it, and let it 
all out ata higher value. Of course we can 
retain the house, but without the land it is 
useless to us, as my brother is fond of farm- 
ing. Weare willing you should raise our 
rent—we would gladly take all those fields 
I speak of, that stretch to the south of us, 
but, unfortunately, just now we cannot. I 
thought, if I were toask you, you would 
perhaps reconsider your steward’s advice, 
and let us keep our home.” 

The sweet voice trembles ever such a little, 
the grey eyes full, the little delicatel y-glov- 
ed hand taps nervously upon the table near 
her. 

“Have you spoken to Graham?” asks 
Dugdale, who, just at this moment, could 
have soundly rated his own zealous mana- 
wer. 

“No. We thought it better to see you, 
yourself. Will you think of it?” She raises 

1er eyes again, and regards him earnestly, 
entreatingly. ‘Tome it would not so much 
inatter,’’ she adds, gently, “but my brother 
—his heart is in the place; he has been del- 
icate of late, and all this anxiety preys upon 
him, and retards his recovery. We have 
been good tenants; I would ask you not to 
dispossess us.’’ 

“T shall speak to Graham to-morrow. 
Pray do not disturb yourself about it; I 
promise you,” says Mr. Dugdale, who is 


pre yn pliable where beauty pleads, 
“vou shall keep your home. Nobody shall 
dis you.” 


‘*How shall I thank you !"’ exclaims she 
with graceful warmth,rising. ‘Tears of emo- 
tion shine in her dark eyes. “I hardly 
dared hope when I come, and now’’—she 
pauses, and again a smile curves her lips— 
“I can go back to George and make him 
happy.”’ 

“It makes yourself happy too, I trust ?’'§ 

A little shadow falls into Miss Carew’s 
eyes. They droop. 

“Thank you—yes,” she answers, but 
there is a taint weariness, a curious pain, 
discernible in her tone. 

She bows slightly, and turns to the door. 

‘Let me see you to your ’—carriage he is 
going to say, but hesitates. She certainly 
looks like a woman who should have car- 


hearing from Graham that Weston is but a 
sinall place, and checks himself. 


And then he follows her to the hall-door 
steps, and sees there waiting for her a tiny 
phacton, a tiny pony, and a groom holding 
its head. Allis wellappointed, and though 
sinall, perfect. 
| Miss Carew gives her hand to Dugdale, 
and steps «nto the god the yroom 
springs in behind, and hands his mistress 
the reins; she turns, and bestows upon her 
landlord a sinile, short though exceedingly 
sweet, andin another minute, pony, tiger, 
lady and all have disappeared down thy 
avenue, 

Ile, left standing upon the yravel, watches 
her retreat, until distance has indeed swal- 
Jowed upall traces of her, and as he looks 
he HLUSES ¢ 





What asad littl: faee she had s but how 
expressive! what sweetness in the eyes! 
Yes, beyond doubt it all lay in her eyes; 
there wasn 'tinmuch to speak of in the rest of 
her features, except her mouth; which was 
| charming—but there was certainly a fasein- 
ation in her eyes. What did Graham mean 
by creating such confusion, all about a 
paltry few dollars a year, nore or less? It 
was most officious of him. After all, a tel- 
low ought to come down and see about his 
tenants every now and then, and consult 
their wishes, and see alter their-———— 

“Well, Dugdale, my boy, and how are 
you?” says a inellow voice behind him, 
and turning, he beheld the Major. 

“Ah, Hyde, Tin uncommonly glad to see 
you,’ exclaims he, brightening, and telling 
the honesttruth. Even Hyde,old-fashioned 
as he is, brings a weleome with — hin, 
being, as it were, a breath tromthe world 
of town. 

“Thank you. Heard of your arrival, and 
| just dropped down to get a look at you, and 
i usk you to dine tomorrow night. Know 
how slow you must tind it vegetating in the 
wilderness. I came through the park, and 
just saw Miss Carew driving away. Mon- 
strous pretty girl I take it. Come about the 
lease, eh? You must give her her own way 
there, Dugdale, you must indeed, you 
| know,’ says the kindly Major. 

“J have given it,’ says Dugdale. 

“Glad of it—glad of it. 6 only right 
| thing w do, I might havg known she 
i 








' 
show 


| cannot help thinking hit.” 


riages at her disposal, but he remembers | 


“Yes—I drove over,” she says, quictly. . 


) at the last moment, and married a city 


airy laugh that still retains all the freshness 
of nineteen. “I lay you anything you like 
you haven't seen a prettier girl this year.” 

“Yes I have,” laughing, ‘but few so—so 
—haunting. I like grey eyes. Come in 
and dine with ine, Hyde; it will be a char- 
ity, and may perhaps save ine from suicide; 
I can't stand iny own company.” 

“I shall be delighted,” says the Major, 
who, next to having some one to dine with 
him, likes best to dine with some one. He 
is fond of society, and young men, and is 
especially fond of Dugdale. 

As they lounge through the gardens en- 
joying a cigar before dinner, the Major 
grows communicative, and relates many 
things. Touching on the Carews, he finds 
himself encouraged by his host, and forth- 
with enlarges on the topie. 

‘There is only she and George,” says he, 
‘and they are quite devoted; she thinks 
there is nobody like Gicorge, and he thinks 
the same about Clarissa, and I quite agree 
with him.” 

“You seem rather taken 
Dugdale, smiling. ‘(ieorge, 
him, is ill, is he not?’ 

“Knocked himself to bits last winter, out 
hunting. Ribs, leg, head, all went tosimash, 
and even now he is only slowly recovering. 
No doubt he will pluck up in a mrry, now 
this lease worry is at an end, but at one 
time I confess | thought he was done for. 
That poor child, Clarissa, was quite ill, 
between grief and nursing.”’ 

“Ah! That is what makes her look so 
sad, | stuppose,”’ 

“Well, no—not altogether,” 
lv. 

“Anything more?” turning sharply; 
“not a disappointinent in love, surely? It 
isan impertinence even to imagine it.” 

“To may as well tell vou all about it,” 
says old Hyde, who adores the sound of his 
own voice, and is beginning to enjoy him- 
self intensely. “All the world here knows 
the story, So as you are sure to hear it from 
sone quarter, sooner or later, I shan‘t be 
breaking confidence by telling you. And 
you may as well heara true version of it. 
You made a good guess; it was an un- | 
happy love affair.” | 

| 


there,’ says 


as you call 





Inysterious- 


e had bad taste, whoever he was,” 
says Dugdale, with a faintly unpleasant rin 
in histone. He has already begun to feel 
an interest in his lovely tenant, and when a 
man feels an interest in a woman, however 
slight, he takes it badly when he is told she 
in her turn, has felt an interest in some 
foreign quarter. 

“You know Sir Wilfred Ilaughton? Well 
he was the man. They were engaged to be 
married about three years ago, ons 
was arranged ; never wasthere a fellow so 
much in love, as we thought, when sud- 
denly a cousin of Clarissa’s came on the 
scene, A pretty girl, [ am bound to say, 
but bad, sir, bad te the heart's core. 
There was something fetching about her, 1 
suppose, because every mnan in the neigh- 
borhood (except inveelf, Dugdale, I> am 
rroud to say) mnade an ass of himself about 
her. But she laid her plans cleverly, and 
never ceased till she had wiled Haughton 
froin his allegiance, and, I verily believe, 
broke Clarissa’s heart. She has never held 
up her head since. Fairly crushed she was, 
and all for a most unworthy object, as I 


“You put itimildly. A man who could 
be guilty of such an act inust be termed an 


aoe er gae.y | 
n 





untnitigated blackyuard,’’ saves Dugdale, 
calinly knocking the ash off his cigar. 

“So Tthink. Butthe cream of the joke 
into follow. Madam Violet having made 
her little game, and cajoled Haughton to 
the top of her bent, seule threw him over 
man 


with no birth to mention, but unlimited 
coin.’ 

“Served him right,” vieiously. “I knew 
him slightly, but can’t say J 
weak, it seemed to me,and sel fopinionated. 
Ile has been abroad for some time.’ 

“Pit of the spleens. They say he is com- 
ing home at the end of the month so | dare 


fancied him ; 


maudly. 


sav he has got over it.” | 


“blow will Miss Carew like his) being in 
the neighborhood again?" 
“She is very game,’ says the Major; 


“proud, vou know, and that—she won't 
What she really feels. Perhaps his 
coming will cure her effectually, and settl 
matters forever.” 

“You mean, she will probably accept hina 
a seeond time ?° 
“Accept hin! Nonsense, sir, she will re- 
ject him, and that with seorn—with seorn! 
says the Major, flushing with indignation. 

Acgnonth renders the Carews very inti 
mate with their landlord—which is hardly 
to be wondered at, as seareely a day passes 
without bis coming to Weston, avowedly to 
sit with (reorge, but in reality to see Clariasa. 

Now, he does not even care to conceal 
frou hitaseli the fact that bis early adinira- 
tion for her has Geepened ingo love. Yet 
his attachinent causes him only unhappi- 
ness, having in it all the elements of disap- 
olutinent lo come, Clarissa apparently be- 
Ing utterly indifferent wo it. She is very 
sweet, very gentle, and treats him with al! 
the kind familiarity of a sister, but even he 
cannot deceive himself into the belief that 
there is anything sentimental in her re- 
yard. 

One evening towards the. close of this 
month Dugdale happens to be dining at the 
lodge. He has dined there often of late, 
young Carew having taken an enortnous 
fancy w him, being indeed almost low- 
spirited when he is out of his sight. All 
through dinner Clarissa has been singular- 
.y distracted and meditative; there is a far- | 
off look in her clear grey eyes, her lover is | 
quick to mark. Strolling in the gardey 


anything vexed you—disturbed you 7?" 
“Have I betrayed myself even to you?” 
she says, with a smile, and a rare faint 


blush. ‘“No—yes—I confess it; I should 
not be disturbed, but I arn—in that lies 
self-contempt. It makes me 


myself to know I am annoyed, but I cannot 
help it. I heard t-day Sir Wilfred 
ton is coming home to-morrow!” 
voice has fallen slightly. 

“Yes, I know.” He has turned his face 
away froin hers. 

“Of course you have heard all that old 
story,’’ she says, quite calmly, but with an- 
other blush so vivid as to bring tears to her 
eyes. “It seems very old now. Everyone 
knows it ; that thought was very bitterto me 
just at first, but now IT scarcely seem to 
mind it, and you are so good a friend T ean 
speak to you about it, It is very disheart- 
ening, is it not,” with a little constrained 
laugh, “that, after all one’s inward lectures, 
oné should find oneself as far from indiffer- 
ence asever?”’ 

Mistaking her teaning altogether, he 
winces perceptibly. 

‘Does his coming distress you?" 

“Yes,” slowly, “it distresses me; and 
I cannot say whother it makes me glad or 
sorry. Afterall, he was an old friend, be 
fore—before anything foolish oceurred be- 
tween us. I do not forget that.’ 

“No doubt he has, long ere this, repented 
his crowning—nay, his only act of folly.” 
They have got down to the wicket-gate by 
this time, that leads into the h rd, and 


| he, en his arm upon it, continues, al- 
1 


ways with his eyes turned from hers. 
“What ifhe is coming home because the 
first and best love is still strong within 
him? Itanay be that he is coming to gain 
forgiveness,’ 

“Oh, no, no!” shrinking, “I hope not. 
That would be terrible, I a snot! But,”’ 
with an effort, “it is impossible.” 

“T think it so utterly possible, that I am 
almost sure of it,’ says Dupdele who takes 
a savage pleasure in piling up bis own 
ny. “No man, under the circumstance 
would elect to come to the place again, an- 
less with such an object.” 

“You frighten me,"’ she savs; and then 
she sighs, and brushes back her soft hair 

from the —— “Would 
you act so in such a ease?” she asks, pres- 
ently in a slow, dreamy tone. 

Then he turns to look at ber, and their 
eves moet. Tho tender silence of coming 
night isall around. The faint, melodious 
lowing of the oxen in the far-off meadows 
alone breaks the stillness of the evening, 
that is dying with such lingering sw 
ness, 

“1 cannot answer that question,” returns 
he, a little unsteadily; “T could not picture 
myself in such a case. Had I dared to love 
you it would have been with such a love as 
would have lasted to iny dying day !”’ 

Silence again. Sho has grown very 
and the hand that trifles with the 6 
bunch of crimson roses so lately plueked. in 
trembling slightly. The cows are coming 
slowly towards them through the cool deep 
grass; the birds, high over their heads, are 
twittering drowsily a last 0d-night ; 
Géorge’s voice from the verandah calls them 
to return. 

“You are thinking ofthe past?" says Dug- 
dale, hurriedly, taking one of the roses from 
her. 

“Yes—and of the future,’’ replies she, ina 
troubled note. 

“Clarissa! you still love him?” 

“How shall I tell,” returns she, with a 
touch of passion. “I have so long brooded 
over my unhappy story —so often told my- 
self T shall never again " She pauses 
abruptly. “I want to see him,’ she says, 
after a slight hesitation. 

‘“*Naturally,’? with some bitterness. 

“No, you tnistake; IT want to see him,’ 
slowly, *because,when [| do—on the instant 

-[ shall know.”’ 

“Know what?’ eayerly. 

“My own heart,” replies she somewhat 


le, 





[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 
> 2c: <——- 

A LUNAR LANDSCAPE.—On looking at 
the moon through the teleseope for the first 
time, one is struck by the melancholy 
character of its broken yet shining surface. 
Desolate plains are seen stretching away 
from the central view to the dazzling itt 
edge, where, under the immediate solar 
glare, they seem sheeted with everlasting 
snow. To the right, as they gradually ap 
proach the region of darkness, the white 
softens inte the greenish gray of a sandy 
desert. 

But, ho! what tricks are these, like the 
footprints of huge camels? Has some celes- 
tial caravan passed this way and disappeared 
from sight in the far South? Shall we 
see another wending its slow way after? 

And yonder—another inarvel—a fountain 
of silver, sending from its argent depths 
rivers of precious metal to wander over san- 
dy plains. Will the wonders never cease ? 
Bevond are promeontories of pearly lustre 
jutting out into seas of darkness, and, re- 
Inoter still, pendent stars shining over ebon 
wulfs. 

Gentle astronomer, increase your magni- 
fying, for we long w investigate, space by 
Space, this inoon whose beauties we have 
never known before! 

The footprints are not footprints. They are 
cup-shaped hollows innumerable! These 
drifts, as of snow, are ranges of moun- 
tains, and the promontories and pendent 
Stars are cragsand mountain a 
ing the rays of dawn. Down their steep 


| sides lie the shadows of + ~~ the topmost 


alone bave caug!t the giory! And 
Beyond i the ‘righ eof the moon, illu- 
minated by dim carthiight. 
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Important Notice! 


rw As many of our subscribers 
have met yet taken advantage of 
ear New Premium offers, and yet 
evinee a desire to do so, we have 
decided to extend the time until 
farther notice. 


THE New PREMIUMS. 


Cour DIAMANTE BrrntiastT Premioumea are giving 
such universes! sattefaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them, In view of their 
euperior quality, beauty, and general excellence, 
subsertbers who call at this office cannot Imagine how 
wecan afford such an expentive Premium. In re- 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
tion to the following 

TERMS TOCLUBS: 
| copy one year with either of the Diamond Pre- oo 


mbar MTTTTITILI TTT Trt it tt . Fe.a7 | 
3 copies one year with either of the Diamond 


reminame to each ° 
‘copies one year with either of the Diamond 


remium>. to cach sesnh sannene 7™ 

and an extra IMamond Premium to the sender of the 
elub, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
Aitional Premium. The whole set may be secured tn 
thin way without expense, and as each subseriber in 
the clubrecetves Thr Poet one year and a Pre- 
miom, avery ttle effort among friends and ac- 
quaintances should induce them to sulmeribe.” If any- 
one subscribing for Tur Post and New Premium re- 
wrete the investment after examination, he has only 
te return the Premium in good order, and he will re- | 
celve his money by return mail. | 
Very Respectfully, } 

TUE SATURDAY EVENING POAT. 











' 

| 

Change of Addrem. | 

Subserthers desiring their address changed, will | 
please vive their former postoffice as well as their 

present address, | 


-— 


How to Remit. | 
Payment for Tue Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafla. When | 
neither ts obtainable, send the money in a registered 
letter, atourrisk. Every postinaster in the country 
te required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
jug to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou sent oash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 


To Correspondenta 
In every case send us vour full name and address, 


't vou wish an answer. If the Information desired ts 
not of general Interest, so that we can anewer In the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. 
Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY FVENING POST, 
726 Bansom M., Phila., Pa. 
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LEARNING AND WORKING. 

It is not by books alone, nor by books 
chiefly, that a man becomes in all parts 6 | 
man. Study to do faithfully whatsover 
thing in vour actual situation, there and 
von flad either expressly or tacitly laid 
to your charge. That is your post. Stand 
io itlikea true soldier, A> man perfects 
himself by work much more than by read 
ing. They are a growing kind of men that 
can wisely combine the two things, —wisely, | 
valiantly can do what is laid to their hand | 
in their present sphere, and prepare them 
wives withal for doing other wider things, 
if such lie before them. 

The practice of noting things and events | 
in their simple existence will gradually ac 
cumulate a store of knowledge, from which 
we may derive help in every turn of life. | 
It is the observant man that is the man of 
resource. The happiest inventions are the 
result of much silent observation. It is in- 
dispensable to all whose business it is to 
cue or rule their tellows. In the family it 
<upplies what ix most needed to prevent 
jars, to ease discomforts, to remedy mis- , 
chiefs, to make up for deficiencies. In so- 
evety it obviates blunders, suggests felicit- | 
ous improvisations, steers one’s course clear 
of sunken rocks, explains things which 
might otherwise appear anomalous, and | 
nips silly suspicions in the bud. To the 
statesman it is invaluable, for though there 
mav be brilliant oratorical power without it, 
it is impossible that there can be wise ad- 
ministration 

on the other hand, idleness, or that 
epecies of littie occupations which is at 





now 


oo | Gissipated without amusement, and intem 


evils belonging to horses are due to dosing, 
| want of brakes, bad stabling, and, 


| of bread as a reminder. 
vided, and domestic supplies and cooked 


| food will be shot into the house to order. 


over the preceding year, 
| glucose. In 


| The sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) used, de- 


| 60} cents a day, or $3.63 a week. These 
| average in eleven trades is 31] cents a day, 


class of highly-skilled and intelligent work- 
| men, receive only 92} cents a day. 


tached to no particular business or profes 
sion, is a state more difficult to support than 
is generally imagined. Even the pefect 
idler, like some other harmless and insig- 
nificant animals whom naturalists are ac 
quainted with, though he can live on air, 
cannot subsist on a vacuum ; and the idler 
of a higher sort needs perhaps more ideas, 
more store of mind about him than would 
goto the furnishing of twenty brains of mere | 
plodding men of business. Nothing is per- 
haps so difficult as to find out business pro- 
per for the idle; and though it may appear 
paradoxical, yet none have so much need of 
itas they. The man who is professionally | 
employed, in whatever department, gocs on 
in the track which habit has marked out 





| for him, at peace with his own thoughts and 


the world ; but he whom every passing mo 
ment reproaches with doing nothing, must 
often fly for relief to very useless or very 
unworthy occupations. He will often be 


perate without pleasure, merely because dis 
sipation is preferable to vacancy, and intem. 
perance to listlessness. 

SANCTUM CHAT. 


At a district school of Scotland = the | 
School Board has just provided a series of 
swimming lessons for the school children — 


for girla as well as boys. 


AN English writer says that the countless 


above | 
all, to shoeing. Tle that shoes are 
not only useless, but | 
sees no reason why horses should 


perfectly healthy 


says 
injurious. He 
not be 


THERE is loud agitation in London about 
the noises in the streets, one of which is 
that made by the brass bands and the fifers 


| 


/and drummers employed by storekeepers, 
| who, it is said, having heard of the success 


of Americon ‘‘merchants employing drum- 
mers,’’ mistook the word and adopted the 
custom In its literal significance. 


Tue Czar of Russia has on his writing- 
table a curious ornament. It is a piece of 
the villainous bread which some of his 
subjects have been obliged to eat to keep 
away starvation. Ife was ignorant of the 
existing distress until he read of it in a | 


newspaper, and he now keeps the fragment 





Durinc the year much has been said 
about the evils arising from smoking cigar- 
ettes, and warnings against their use have 
been frequent and urgent. Yet their con- 
sumption is largely on the increase. Last 
year the tax for their manufacture was 
$993,000, an increase of about 8227,000 


urn lager beer-makers are said to use 
some of the neighborhoods 
where it is manufactured the twigs of trees 
wither, and the people have sore throats. 





stroys pipes, machinery, and even build 
ings. The oil of vitriol is found in the glu- 
cose ; also lime, copperas, tin and lead. 


A FRENCH JOURNAL the other day pub 
lished a table showing that the average 
wages in fifty-one distinct trades were only 


Ee 


were the wages of men. For women the 


or 81.87} a week. Decorative sculptors, a 





Moons are in creat demand this year in 
Great Britain. In Scotland there are nearly 
1,700 shootings, of which 1,200 are let reg 
ularly orat odd times. A certain gentle- 
man has eight shootings in one, at 850,000. 
An M. P. pays $12,000. Lord Derby pays 

25,000. The rentals of Mr. Bass, the ale. 
brewer, are $20,000. It is estimated that, 
altogether, every deer shot costs 250. 


Some interesting statistics of the cost of | 
celebrated modern buildings in England | 
and on the Continent have been compiled. 
Reduced to American dollars, they include | 


sian emperors, and Prince Bismarck, a pro- , 
| in the remote West contributed a stuffed 


' minent 
| world is governed by men whom their sub- 


side of his capitals.’’ 


Palace of Justice, 98,000,000; the London 
Honses of Parliament, $17,500,000; the Len 
don Foreign Office, #2,750,000; the London 
Law Courts, exclusive of special fitting, and 
not yet completed, 64,500,000. 

A woman exhorter among the negroes of 
Georgia wears on her head a halo of bur- , 
nished brass, which she says was given to 
her by an angel, who appeared to her, as a 
reward for superlative piety, and is the 
only .one ever conterred on a person 
before reaching heaven. Its possession, 
she claims, gives her miraculous power 
over diseases, and enables her to intercede 


REFERRING to the seclusion into which 
Nibilism has thrown the German and Rus- 
London paper says: ‘‘Half the 
jects rarely see. No one in China ontside 
of Pekin anda small desert district ever sees 
the Emperor. Not one native in a million 
has ever seen a Viceroy of India. The 
Russian Czar is not personally known out- | 


DyNAMITE, it appears, may be put to odd | 
uses. In Wales, the other day, an individ. | 
ual was observed standing on the bank of a 


river, having in his hand a large red ball. 


He lighted it by a fuse and threw it into the 


' and numberless dead fish came to the sur- 


face. These the poacher was _ proceed- 
ing to gather up, when he was arrested, 
being found guilty of ‘‘using dynamite to 
catch and destroy fish.’’ 


, | 
water, when a loud explosion occurred, 
| 


GAUDY ornamentation and a profusion 
of jewelry are out of place ona lady. She 
should be more ashamed of false jewelry 
than a plain, cheap dress. A lady of ma- 
ture years, in a well-fitting dark silk, real 
jewelry, or none, and her own hair—all the 
better if it is white—is also dressed for a 
ball. True womanhood includes all the 
delicate refinements that overflow in the 
perfect glove, the well-fitting shoe, pretty 
stocking, neat frills, and becoming bonnet. 

A WRITER in a prominent monthly pre- 
dicts easy times for housekepers hereafter. 
By means of centralized establishments for 
every fifty families, and the aid of the tele- 
phone and pneumatic tubes, heat, light and 
power to run sewing-machines will be pro- 


Washing-day will be abolished, there will 
be no ashes to take out, and the plague of 
servants will be reduced to manageable pro- 
portions. A charming prospect for you, girls, 
who are to be the housekeepers of the future. 


INCREASED facilities for the transmission 


| of money through the post are about to be 


furnished to the British public, if, as the 
Times understands is probable, the Post- 
master-General should decide to carry out a 
postal insurance scheme which he has had 
under consideration for some time. Under 
this plan the public will be enabled to send 
money orders between places in the 
United Kingdom with absolute security 
against loss, and with practically as little 
trouble as is now involved in posting a reg- 
istered letter. The maximum amount in- 
surable has not been settled, 


Tue English War Department has de- 
cided that all newly-appointed military offi- 
cers must have a knowledge of the French 
language. The ability of the German offi- 
cers to understand and speak French gave 
the Germans an immense advantage in their 
late war with France. The lesson’ was so 
obvious that at the close of the war all 
French officers were required to learn the 
German language; and now the English 


‘brief editorial on 
| which is certainly 





Government has determined that its officers 
must at least learn French, which is the in- 
ternational] language of the Continent. 

It is such an easy thing to be cynical, we 
wonder that any sensible or ambitious man 
should choose a manifestly easy road to 
cheap distinction. Any fool can be a cynic. 
And a great many fools are cynics. "Not 
that they make the best, which are the 


these: The Paris Grand Opera House, | worst, cynics, but they do very well—wel] 


#8,900,000; the Paris City Hotel, $8,000,000; enough to make everybody in their com | 


the Paris Postoffice, $6,000,000; the Brus- 


sels Palace of the Fine Arts, $600,000; the | pears to be the great aim of the cynic’s life. 


Antwerp Museum, $400,000; the Brussels 


| 


pany decidedly uncomfortable, which ap. | 


When @ man does a good deed, Pou supply | 








a base motive for it. Attribute bis benevo. 


| lence to selfishness, his piety to hypocrisy, 


his sociability to political motives, his pub 
lic spirit to a desire for notoriety, deny the 
existence of purely good, unselfish motives 
to any other man than yourself. and 
you have started on the road to develop 
into a good cynic. 


Tur White House cellar is rapidly being 


' converted into a curiosity shop, with a mis. 
 cellaneous collection of traps sent on from 


all parts of the country for the benefit of 
the wounded President. There are at least 


| twenty-five beds, including one which is five 


| effectually for sinners. | and one-half feet long, and was sent all the 


way from Minnesota for the accommoda. 


tion of a man over six feet high. A Michi- 
| gan man sent a cage with two white mice to 


amuse the President's children, and %a lady 


humming bird ‘‘to relieve the monotony of 
the sick-room.’’ In medicines there are all 
sorts of nostrums, from the blood of a black 
cat to fancy quinine. 

THE New York Jlerald has published a 
woman’s headaches, 
more suggestive than 
many of the artices in that paper. One 
principal reason why women suffer more 
than men with headache, is the fact 
that their life is largely indoors, and they 
are not able to take so much physical exer 
cise. There is very little complaint of head- 
ache at summer resorts, where the windows 
are always open, and games and ‘excursions 
constantly tempt people into the open air. 
Girls who ride, row, sail and shoot seldom 
have headache, and the same is true of 
those who work in fields, as women in many 
countries do. Headache might be almost 
banished from civilized society by a wise and 
careful system of physical training, and a 
rational system of diet. We ought to be as 
ashamed of having a headache as of 
being unable to read or te, or to speak 

our language correctly. 


Ix the report of the late English Minister 
at Washington attention is drawn to cer- 
tain mysterious fires, both in warehouses 
and aboard ship, which, after careful in- 
quiry by a police committee, and a board of 
underwriters in New York, have been traced 
to consignments of black silk. The imme- 
diate cause of danger is, it appears, the 
chemicals now used to give weight, as well 
as improved color to the silks. The art, 
says the report, has reached such perfection 
that the weight of the natural silk can be 
increased four-fold without apparent adul- 
teration ; but the minerals, vegetables, acids, 
and alkalis thus used, combined with ani- 
mal substances and the natural germ of the 
silk, constitute a fermentable compound 
which generates carbonization or combus- 
tion under pressure, confinement and heat. 
That the black silk goods have ignited spon- 
taneously from these causes, and caused se- 
rious fires, is considered to be abundantly 
proved by the evidence. 


A WAVE of thought will require about a 
minute to traverse a mile of nerve, and « 
touch on the face will be recognized by the 
brain, and responded to by a manual signal, 
in the seventh of a second. A scientist has 
found that the speed of sense differed for 
different organs, ths sense of hearing being 
responded to in a sixth of a second ; whilt 
that of sight required only one-fifth of a 
second to be felt and signalled. In all these 
cases the distance traversed was about the 
same, so the inference is that images trave! 
more slowly than sounds or touch. It sti! 
remained however, to show the portion of 
this interval taken up by the action of the 
brain. Another professor, by a very del! 
cate apparatus, demonstrated this to be about 
seventy-five thousandths of a second. (! 
the whole interval forty thousandths ar 
occupied in the simple act of recogniticn. 
and thirty-five thousandths in the act of 
willing a response. When two irritan's 
were caused tooperate on the same sense 
one twenty-fifth of a second was required 
for the person to recognize which was the 


| first; but a slightly longer interval was re 


quired to determine the priority in the cas? 
of the other senses. These results wer? 
obtained from a middle-aged man, but '" 
youths the mental operations are somewhat 
quicker than in the adult. The average of 


| many experiments proved that & simple 


thought occupies one-fortieth of second. 
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Together we walked in the evening-time, 
Above us the eky spread golden and clear, 
Ana he bent his head and looked in my eyes, 

As if he held me of all most dear. 


(nd our pathway went through fields of wheat ; 
Narrow that path and rough the way ; 

But he was near, and the birds sang true, 
And the stars came out in the twilight gray. 


Softly he spoke of the days long past, 
softly of blessed days to be ; 

Close to his arm and closer I prest-— 
The corn-field path was Eien to me. 


Grayer the light and grayer still ; 
The rooks flitted home through the purple shade ; 
The nightingales sang where the thorns stood high, 
As 1 walked with him in the woodland glade, 


As the latest gleams of the daylight died, 
Mv hands In his enfolded lay ; 

We swept the dew from the wheat as we passed, 
For narrower, narrower wound the way. 


He looked in the depths of my eyes and said, 
‘Sorrow and gladness will come for us, sweet ; 

But together we'll walk through the field of life, 
Close as we walked through the fields of wheat.** 





Dugdale’s Tenant. 


ANNABEL GRAY. 





BY 





TIS GROWING DUSK. The fire in the 

library, although the time isearly June, 

is burning briskly. A greyhound, a 
very handsome specimen of its kind, lies 
sleeping on the hearthrug. There is a gen- 
eral air of coinfort in all the surroundings, 
vet Mr. Dugdale—whose adiniration for the 
country is not unrestrained, and who has 
come down to his neglected estate only be- 
cause a long-forgotten sense of duty anda 
new steward have called him—is sitting 
with his hands before him, wondering, in a 
melancholy fashion, what on earth he is 
going to do with himself for the next 
inonth. 

If, he soliloquises, he even knew anyone 
in the country! Of course they will all 
call, the Katlins especially, but new ac- 
quaintances are such abore. And dinners 
where French cooks are unknown—pah ! 
He doesn’t know a tenant on his estate, or a 
landlord in the district, —- old Major 
Hyde, who, probably, would be considered 
unendurable in town. He wonders, vaguely, 
what Thistleton is doing now, and Dun- 
more, and all that lot ; perhaps 

“A lady wishes to see you, sir,’’ says 
Hickson, speaking in a respectful under- 
tone from the doorway. 

“I sincerely hope not, Hickson,’’ responds 
his master, lazily, without turning his head. 
“I really couldn’t, you know. I havecome 
down here, against my will, | eae de es. 
cape all that kind of thing. And having sac- 
rificed myself, I insist on quiet.”’ 

“She says, sir jn 

“T know all about it,”’ with an impatient 
gesture ; “just say I am ill, dying, dead, 
buried—anything, only send her away.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,”” with an apolo- 
= cough, “‘but she seems so urgent; and 

could not possibly take it upon myself to 
dismiss the lady in question. I believe you 
would not wish it, sir, if Ps 

“You have evidently made up your mind 
I shall receive her,’’ resignedly ; ‘there is 
therefore, nothing for it but to submit; I 
am incapable of argument under my pres- 
ent depressing circuinstances. Is she,”’ 
desperately, “a woman or a lady, Hick- 
son ?”’ 

“A lady, sir ; quite the lady.”’ 

“Ah!—old or young ?”’ 

“Not old, sir ; and not too young either.”’ 

“Neither old nor young. That generally 
tneans forty. Is she forty ?”’ 

“Dear me, no, sir—nothing of the kind. 
I beg pardon, sir, I merely meant to imply 
she was a good deal more than eighteen.” 

“You are invaluable, Hickson; I have 
always said it,’ with a flash of admiration. 
“Show her in.’’ 

“Another of the personal begging-letter 
sort,’ says Mr. Dugdale to himself, with a 
shrug, unlocking a drawer that contains 
money. ‘Better have it ready ; the only 
thing I know ot to get rid of themin a 
hurry.” Sinking back ina chair, he puts 
on his most miserable air, and prepares for 
an ignominious deteat. 

There is some slight deiay; then the faint 
rustle of a woman's skirts, a word or two 
from the admirable Hickson, who then 
throws wide the door, and announces ** Miss 
Carew,” in his usual well-bred monotone. 

Dugdale, rising from his seat with some 
precipitancy, makes her a deferential bow. 
There is extreme respect, though a good 
deal of irrepressible surprise, in Lis manner 
as his eves meet hers. 

She is young—about three-and-twenty— 
Very slender, very excellently formed, of 
iniddle height, and extremely pretty. Her 
eyes are a clear, dark grey; her light brown 
hair is covered by a large bat, trimmed 
handsomely with feathers; a grey gown 
fits her rounded figureto perfection ; her 
hands are encased in irreproachable gloves. 
Dugdale, as he looks at her, repents him of 
the “begging-letter’ idea, and, at the bare 
reinembrance of it, and he colors slightly. 
So does his visitor, though from far ditfer- 
ent motives. 

“I must ask you to pardon this—this in- 
trusion,’ she says, in a low tone, though 
pertectly distinct, and full of dignity and 
Sweetness. “I would not have come my- 
self, but my brother is quite an invalid, suf- 
fering from an accident, and it was neces- 
“ary oneof us should see you. When we 
heard you were returning to town so soon, 
it frightened us into action.”’ 

‘I do not return to London fora month.”’ 


“Indeed !" with surpressed chagrin. “We 

















expressive ! 


a 


know what I can do for you.” 

“I should have introduced myself,” she 
Says, witha faint smile. “‘My brother and 
I are your tenants, Mr. Dugdale, and have, 
I think, some claim on your forbearance. 
The place—Weston Lodge; you know it? 
—has been in the possession of our family 
for years. First, my grandfather had it from 
your grandfather ; then my father had it ; 
now my brother has it; but our lease has 
expired.”’ She pauses. 

“You make me feel ashamed that I know 
so little of my tenants, or their wishes or 
concerns,”’ he says. “I know, indeed, noth- 
ing of the neighborhood. My living so 
much abroad is my only excuse. But that 
my late steward, poor fellow, died, and that 
the new man insisted on my presence here 
for a few weeks, I should not be in this 
house now. Yes, you wanta new lease—is 
that it?” 

“That is it,’’ with a glance of surprise at 
his evident indifference to, or ignorance of, 
all that has been going onof late. ‘The 
question is, shall we get it? The new 
man you speak of — Graham — has, I 
think, advised you to the contrary. He 
Wishes to take our farm, and incorporate it 
with the fields tnat Ife beyond it, and let it 
all out ata higher value. Of course we can 
retain the house, but without the land it is 
useless to us, as my brother is fond of farm- 
ing. Weare willing you should raise our 
rent—we would gladly take all those fields 
I speak of, that stretch to the south of us, 
but, unfortunately, just now we cannot. I 
thought, if I were toask you, vou would 
perhaps reconsider your steward’s advice, 
and let us keep our home.” 

The sweet voice trembles ever sucha little, 
the grey eyes fall, the little delicatel y-glov- 
ed hand taps nervously upon the table near 
her. 

“Have you spoken to Graham?” asks 
Dugdale, who, just at this moment, could 
have soundly rated his own zealous mana- 
ger. 

“No. We thought it better to see you, 
yourself. Will you think of it?’ She raises 
1cr eyes again, and regards him carnestly, 
entreatingly. ‘Tone it would not 80 much 
inatter,’’ she adds, gently, “but my brother 
—his heart is in the place; he has been del- 
icate of late, and all this anxiety preys upon 
him, and retards his recovery. We have 
been good tenants; I would ask you not to 
dispossess us.”’ 

“T shall speak to Graham to-tmorrow. 
Pray do not disturb yourself about it; I 
promise you,’’ says Mr. Dugdale, who is 


pron tego! pliable where beauty pleads, 
“vou shall keep your home. Nobody shall 
dispossess you.” 


‘How shall I thank you!” exclaims she 
with graceful warmth,rising. ‘Tears of emo- 
tion shine in her dark eyes. “I hardly 
dared hope when I come, and now’’—she 
pauses, and again a smile curves her lips— 
“I can go back to George and make him 
happy.”’ 

“It makes yourself happy too, [ trust ?’'J 

A little shadow falls into Miss Carew’'s 
eyes. They droop. 

“Thank you—yes,” she answers, but 
there is a taint weariness, a curious pain, 
discernible in her tone. 

She bows slightly, and turns to the door. 

' *2Let me see you to your’ —cearriage he is 
going to say, but hesitates. She certainly 
looks like a woinan 
riages at her disposal, but he remembers 
hearing from Grabam that Weston is but a 
sinall place, and checks himselt. 








| up her head since. 


) cannot help thinking hitmn.’’ 
who should have car- | 


“Yes—I drove over,” she says, quietly. 


And then he follows her to the hall-door 
steps, and sees there waiting for her a tiny 
phacton, a tiny pony, and a groom holding 
its head. All is wellappointed, and though 
sinall, pertect. 

Miss Curew vives her hand to Dugdale, 
and steps «inte the goed the yvroom 
springs In behind, and hands his mistress 
the reins; she turns, and bestows upon her 
landlord a sinile, short though exceedingly 
sweet, andin another minute, pony, tiger, 
lady and all have disappeared down thi 
avenue, 

Ile, left standing upon theyravel, watches 
her retreat, until distance has indeed swal- 


) at the last moment, and miarried a city 


lowed upall traces of her, and as he looks | 


he miuses ? 

What asad littl: faee she hads but how 
What sweetness in the eyes! 
Yes, beyond doubt itall lay in her eyes; 
there wasn'tinuch to speak of in the rest of 
her features, except her mouth; which was 
charming—but there was certainly a fasecin- 
ation in her eves. What did Graham mean 
by creating such confusion, all about a 
paltry few dollars a year, more or less? It 
was iost officious of him. After all, a tel- 
low ought to come down and see about his 
tenants every now and then, and consult 
their wishes, and see after their-——— 

“Well, Dugdale, ny boy, and how are 
you?” says a inellow yoice behind hin, 
and turning, he beheld the Major. 

“Ah, Hyde, Pin aneommontly glad to see 
you,” exclaims he, brightening, and telling 
the honesttruth. Even Hyde,old-fashioned 
as he is, brings a weleome with hitn, 
being, as it were, a breath trom the world 
ot town. 


“Thank you. Heard of your arrival, and 


| just dropped down to get a look at you, and 


jusk vou to dine to-morrow night. 


K now 


| how slow you must find it vegetating in the 


| 
: 


wilderness. I caine through the park, and 
just saw Miss Carew driving away. Mon- 
strous pretty girl [ take it. Come about the 
lease, eh? You must give her her own way 
there, Dugdale, you must indeed, you 
know,’’ says the kindly Major. 

“J have given it,’’ says Dugdale. 

“Glad of it—glad of it. e only right 
thing w do, I might havg known she 


i 
show 


airy laugh that still retains all the freshness 
of nineteen. “I lay you anything you like 
you haven't seen a prettier girl this year.” 

“Yes I have,” laughing, ‘but few 60—so 
—haunting. I like grey eyes. Come in 
and dine with me, Hyde; it will be a char- 
ity, and may perhaps save ine from suicide; 
I can’t stand tiny own company.” 

“I shall be delighted,” says the Major, 
who, next to having some one to dine with 
him, likes best to dine with some one. He 
is fond of society, and young men, and is 
especially fond of Dugdale. 

As they lounge through the gardens en- 
joying a cigar before dinner, the Major 
grows communicative, and relates many 
things. Touching on the Carews, he finds 
himself encouraged by his host, and forth- 
with enlarges on the topic. 

‘There is only she and George," says he, 
“and they are quite devoted; she thinks 
there is nobody like George, and he thinks 
the same about Clarissa, and I quite agree 
with him.” 


“You seem rather taken there,’ says 
Dugdale, smiling. ‘“ieorge, as you call 


him, is iil, is he not ?"’ 

‘#K nocked himself to bits last winter, out 
hunting. Ribs, leg, head, all went to smash, 
and even now he is only slowly recovering. 
No doubt he will pluck up in a mrry, now 
this lease worry is at an end, but at one 
time I confess | thought he was done for. 
That poor child, Clarissa, was quite ill, 
between grief and nursing.” 

“Ah! That is what makes her look so 
sad, } suppose.’’ 

“Well, no—not altogether,” 
ly. 

“Anything more?” turning 
“not a disappointment in love, surely ? 
is an impertinence even to imagine it.’’ 

“To may as well tell vou all about it,” 
says old Hyde, who adores the sound of his 
own voice, and is beginning to enjoy him- 
self intensely. “All the world here knows 
the story, so as you are sure to hear it from 
some quarter, sooner or later, I shan‘t be 
breaking confidence by telling you. And 
you may as well hear a true version of. it. 





Inysterious- 


sharply; 
It 


You made a good guess; it was an un- 
happy love affair.” 
“fle had bad taste, whoever he was,”’ 


says Dugdale, with a faintly unpleasant rin 

in histone. He has already begun to fee 
an interest in his lovely tenant, and when a 
man feels an interest ina woman, however 
slight, he takes it badly when he is told she 
in her turn, has felt an interest in some 
foreign quarter. 

“You know Sir Wilfred Haughton? Well 
he was the man. They were engaged to be 
married about three years ago, everything 
was arranged ; never wasthere a fellow so 
much in love, as we thought, when sud- 
denly a cousin of Clarissa’s came on the 
scene, A pretty girl, [ am bound to say, 
but bad, sir, bad te the heart’s core. 
There was soinething fetching about her, I 
nape, beeause every inan in the neigh- 
borhood (except iveelf, Dugdale, Jo am 
yroud to say) made an ass of himself about 
ney But she laid her plans cleverly, and 
never ceased till she had wiled Haughton 
from his allegiance, and, I verily believe, 
broke Clarissa’s heart. She has never held 
Fairly crushed she was, 
and all for a most unworthy object, as I 





“You put it mildly. A man who could 
be guilty of such an sect inust be termed an 
untnitigated blackguard,”’ save Dugdale, 
calinly knocking the ash off his cigar. 

“So Tthink. Butthe cream of the joke 
into follow. Madata Violet having made 
her little game, and eajoled Haughton to 
the top of her bent, coolly threw him over 
rian 
unlimited 


with no birth to micntion, but 
coin.” 

“Served him right,” viciously. “T knew 
héio slightly, but can’t say JT faneied him ; 
weak, it seemed to me,and selfopinionated, 
Ile has been abroad for some time.” 

“Fit of the splecns. They say he is com- 
ing home at the cod of the monthyso DT dare- 
say he has got over it.” 

*“Tlow will Miss Carew like his 
the neighborhood again?’ 

“She iss very game,” 
“proud, vou Know, and that—she won't 
What she really feels. Perhaps his 
coming will cure her effectually, and setth 
miatters forever.” 

“You tenn, she will probably aeeept hin 
a Second tine ?° 

“Accept hin! Nonsense, sir, she will re- 
ject him, and that with seorn—with scorn! 
sauvs the Major, flushing with indignation. 

Acmonth renders the Carews very inti 
mate with their landlord—which is hardly 
to be wondered at, as searcely a day passes 
Without bis coming to Weston, avowed ly to 
sit with (reorwe,but in reality to see Clarissa. 

Now, he does not even eare to conceal 
frous himseli the fact that his early adinira- 
tion for her has Geepencd ingo love. Yet 
his attachinent causes him only unhappi- 
ness, having in it all the elements of disap- 
polutinent to come, Clarissa apparently be- 
Ing utterly indifferent to it. She is very 
sweet, very gentle, and treats him with al! 
the kind familiarity of a sister, but even he 
cannot deceive hitself into the belief that 
there is anything sentimental in her re- 
yard, 

One evening towards the. close of this 
month Dugdale happens to be dining at the 
lodge. He has dined there often of Late, 
young Carew having taken an enorinmeous 
fancy w him, being indeed almost low- 
spirited when he is out of his sight. All 
Phat & dinner Clarissa has been singular- 
.y distracted and meditative ; there is a far- 
off look in her clear grey eyes, her lover is | 
quick to mark. Strolling in the gardey 


being in 


saivs the Major; 


j 


| abruptly. 


anything vexed you—disturbed you ?" 
“Have I betrayed myself even to you?” 
she says, with a smile, and a rare faint 


blush. “No—yes—I confess it; I should 
not be disturbed, but I arn—in that lies 
self-contempt. It makes me 

myself to know I am annoyed, but I cannot 
help it. I heard to-day Sir Wilfred 


ton is coming home to-morrow!” 
voice has fallen slightly. 

“Yes, I know.” He has turned his face 
away from hers. 

“Of course you have heard all that old 
story,’ she says, ne calmly, but with an- 
other blush so vivid as to bring tears to her 
eyes. “It seems very old now. Everyone 
knows it ; that thought was very bitterto me 
just at first, but now I scarcely seom to 
mind it, and vou are so ~ a friend T can 
speak to you about it, It is very disheart- 
ening, is it not,”’ with a little constrained 
laugh, “that, after all one’s inward lectures, 
oné should find oneself as far from indiffer- 
ence as ever?” 

Mistaking her tneaning altogether, he 
winces perceptibly. 

‘Does his coming distress you ?"’ 

“Yes,” slowly, “it distresses me; and 
I cannot say whether it makes me gl 


or 


sorry. After all, he was an old friend, be- 
| fore—before anything foolish oceurred be- 
tween us. I do not forget that.’’ 

“No doubt he has, long ere this, repented 
his crowning—nay, his only act of folly.” 
They have got down to the wicket-gate by 
this time, that leads into the h rd, and 


he, — | his arm upon it, continues, al- 
wavs with his eyes turned from bers. 
“What ifhe is coming home because the 


first and best love is still strong within 


him? Itinay be that he is coming to gain 
forgiveness.” 

“Oh, no, no!” shrinking, “I hope not. 
That would be terrible, I Rope not! But,”’ 
with an effort, “it is impossible.’’ 

“T think it #0 utterly possible, that I am 
almost sure of it,’’ says Dugdale who takes 
a savage pleasure in piling up bis own ago- 
ny. “No man, under the circumstance 
would elect to come to the place again, an- 
less with such an objecet.”’ 

“You frighten me,’ she savs; and then 
she sighs, and brushes back her soft hair 
ingest from the temples. “Would 
you act so In such a ease?” she asks, pres- 
ently in a slow, dreamy tone. 

Then he turns to look at her, and their 
eves meet. The tender silence of coming 
night isall around. The faint, melodious 
lowing of the oxen in the far-off meadows 
alone breaks the stillness of the evening, 
that is dying with such lingering sw 
ness, 

“1 cannot answer that question,’’ returns 
he, a little unsteadily ; up could not picture 
myself in such a case, Had I dared to love 
you it would have been with such a love as 
would have lasted to iny dying day !”” 

Silonce again. She has grown very pale, 
and the hand that trifles with the huge 
bunch of crimson roses so lately plucked, 
trembling slightly. The cows are coming 
slowly towards them through the cool deep 
grass; the birds, high over their heads, are 
twittering drowsily a last r0d-night ; 
(éorge’s voice from the verandah callsthem 
to return. 

“You are thinking ofthe past ?"’ says Dug- 
dale, hurriedly, taking one of the roses from 
her. 

“*Yes—and of the future,’ 
troubled note. 

“Clarissa! you still love him?” 

“How shall I tell,” returns she, with a 
touch of passion. ‘Tl have so long brooded 
over Iny unhappy story —so often told my- 
self T shall never again- " She pauses 
“T want to see him,’ she says, 
after a slight hesitation. 

“Naturally,’’ with some bitterness. 

“No, you tmnistake; IT wantto see 


replies she, ina 





him,"’ 


| slowly, *because,when [ do—on the instant 


, 


-I shall know.’ 

“Know what?’ eayerly. 

“My own heart,” replies she somewhat 
sully. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 

a a Mime 
A LUNAR LANDSCAPE.—On looking at 
the moon through the telescope for the ‘Arnt 
time, one is struck by the melancholy 
character of its broken yet shining surface. 
Desolate plains are seen stretching away 
from the central view to the dazzling tht 
edge, where, under the inunediate solar 
glare, they seem sheeted with everlasting 
snow. To the right, as they gradually ap 
proach the region of darkness, the white 
softens into the greenish gray of a sandy 
desert. 

But, he! what tricks are these, like the 
footprints of huge camels? Has some celes- 
tial caravan passed this way and disappeared 
from sight in the far South? Shall we 
see another wending its slow way after? 

And yvonder—another marvel—a fountain 
of silver, sending from its argent depths 
rivers of precious metal to wander over san- 
dv plains. Will the wonders never cease ? 
Bevond are promontories of pearly lustre 
jutting out into seas of darkness, and, re- 
Inoter still, pendent stars shining over ebon 
wuits. 

(rentle astronomer, increase your 
fying, for we long w investigate, 
Spaue, this moon whose beauties 
never Known before! 

The footprints are not footprints. They are 
cup-shaped hollows innumerable! hem 
drifts, as of snow, are ranges of moun- 
tains, and the promontories and pendent 
Stars are crags and mountain tops just catch 
ing the rays of dawn. Down their steep 
sides lie the shadows of night; the topmost 

ht the glory! And 


alone have ca 
beyond in tbe right-side of the upon, illu- 
minated by dim carthiignt. 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE ASPIRING GLOW-WORM. 





PY PIPKIN. 





KOPLE take me to bea star, and I aim a 

star,"’ cried a glow-worm, glancing up 

wards to the fair, sweet midsummer 
sky, # led with its many lights; and 
the very themsec! ves seemed to sinile, 
looking down through the giddy depths 
between them and the little speaker as if 
they heard his words. 

It was summer-time, and a charm anda 
¢lamor lay upon the laughing earth. 

Even now, at midnight, something that 
was inexpressibly lovely brooded over all ; 
the flowers lay like tired children fast asleep, 
their eyes closed ax if the stars had kissed 
them to slumber; dew-lrops glistened here 
and there in the starlight; the stall people 
of the forest moved hither and thither like 
folk of our world who love the pensive 
twilight with its cooler air after the hot, 
warish day. 

And then the forest trees bowed grandly; 
solemn and mysterious they were, all their 
leaves whispering together, as if they had a 
inighty secret among them, which only the 
wind, always questioning and 
knew. 

ss angomen. dormice, toads, frogs, beetles, 
spiders, earwigs—it would puzzle to have to 
name all the small folks in the grand old 
forest out on that fair summer's night en- 
joying the coolness and the calm. 

Many little glow-worms were there 
among the rest, but only one was se pre- 
sumptuous as to faney himself astar, 

Poor mite; his sinall, panting, aspiring 
heart was deceiving him, or he never would 
have uttered the words he did. 

Even a cockroach—not given to contra 
dict or to intertere with his neighbors —cast 
up his eves as be heard, and muttered 

“What next, I wonder! How people de 
deceive themselves. If that weak thing I 
always thought to be a worm is a star, then 
distance indeed lends a charm, a sparkle, 
that is all.’’ 

“Charm! sparkle ! eried the little worm, 
who had quick ears, and heard what the 
other said. ‘Phen you faney 1 am a shan; 
but lam real, and I say I am astar.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense; a star is a queer thing if 
vou are a star,’ remarked Mr. Toad, regard. 
ed as somewhat of an oracle among his 
friends because of his age. 

“T shine, and they shine,’ was the sill 
glimmerer’s retort, raising his head to get 
a peep through the forest-trees at the mighty 
wae he so little: understood, ‘so what is 
the difference ?"" 

“A great difference,” observed Mes. 
Rlind-beetle, who always would interfere, 
even in things she could not understand. 

“How can you tell, being blind 2° snapped 
the offended wort. 

“Ave, but blind people are not always in 
the dark,’ laughed Mrs. Blind-beetle, with 
just the ring of a sneer in her tone,at whieh 
an earwig which was passing tittered, a4 
pen ‘rechirped and leaped round the 
little aspirant with glee, and a — anil 
a dormouse squeaking in) its shrill, treble 
Voice— , 

“Tin off 
that never have been, never will 
worms. | 4 

Now it was notin vanity nor overwhelm 
ny Self-esteem that the poor little pglow- 


to have a peepat the true stars 
ber low- 


worm spoke so vauntingly of himself, for | 


his heart thrilled and glowed with pleasure 
at the thought of being such a fair, pure 
hight asx those abowe his head for the world 
to jovin; only, like many anotherof us, he 
tancied himself of so much more import. 
ance than he really was. 

His very soul grew sad when he heard 
bos neihbors deriding him thus, and he 
crept away abashed, weeping as he wert 
till his light went out, 

“Well, Mr. Glow-wormn, Twas near upon 
erushing vou. Where is) your lantern?” 
ened an adventurous hare, out on pleasure 
bent this tine might. 

“They are all laughing at me and oy 
lantern ; so—so——" the ylow-wortmies voice 
trembled, 

“So vou piped your eve and put it out.” 

“Well, ves, that's something HKke the 
truth,” affirined the other, rather moodily. 

“But what made them laugh at vou? 
Glow-worts have been thought much of 
for many a vear, because they are such 
dear little nmight-lights,”’ was the remark on: 
Mr. Hare, perching his head on one side. 

“Well, if you must Know, I said 1 was a 
star, and they quite made game of ine.” 

“Then T wouldn't sav To was what 1 was 
not. Why, the stars are watchers at heav- 
en's gate, while you're a sunall earth-worm 
with a inission.” 

“What is tay mission ?" 
thing. 

“Al! that’s more than I can say; I hardly 
know mny own; but Tshould say, faney your- 
selfto be what vou are, and nothing greater, 
and you'll find out." And the hare bounded 
away. 

An earth-worimn with a mission. The tiny 
creature laid its head on the cool earth and 
wept, while all around hin his fellows were 
shining so calmly contented, and all other 
small things joying and living their simple 
lives. 

Now a nightingale began to sing near, a 
low, tremulous song, a8 if borrowed from 
some other land than ours, The sweet 
invlody made glad the night. 

The glow-worm was to listen ; there 
was something so inexpressibly tender in 
her tones. 

She told, oi pee strain rippled on 
of a fairer clime ours, of a more 


* panted the eager 


dreamily blue, of sunshine more golden, 


then why should he vearn to be, or fancy | 


curious | 


and le whose very souls thrilled with 
moerd nym song. “ 

And there—in the cool, sweet shade— 
were fire-flies, wee mites of star-like skim- 
mers tossing their radiance intothe gen- 
eral beauty, because it was their life-work, 





their joy— 


‘The fire-flles fit wee stars of carth, 

For great in «mall must have ite birth ; 

And as they Sit,and so they shine 

List, Nttle glow-worm, such work Is thine. 
were the words which went cireling down 
in that warbling song tothe glow-worm, so 
sorrowful and cast down. The flre-flies 
were content to be sinall lights abroad, his 
fellows were contentto be the same at home; 


hitmself a star? 

“LT will rise and shine. said the worn, 
as by inspiration ; and at that instant a pale 
moonbeam—for the moon had = risen-——ans- 
wered him. 

“Ave, littl ereature of the earth, rise and 
blend your light with mine.” 

“Am IT worthy ?° questioned the siall 
thing. “I thought I was a star a little time 
avo: Tdon’t want to be seo foolish again ; | 
want tobe just what To am, and to do what 
I ought.” 

“Then be a glow-wormn: beenuse it: is 
your Makers will you should be such, and 
light your glitnmering lamp; believe me 
‘twill chase away a speck of darkness,” 


| gclehed thie react brevara, 


“And shall 
earth 1 asked the aspirant, who panted to 
hear more, 


“Toinav not sav, mv little eager one ; but 
be content with what I have told thee. 
Blend thy light with mine through the 


dark nights of thy being, and be assured 
that it shall be well with thee in) the end.’ 

The moonbeam tripped on its way ; but 
the litthe glow-wort was quite content now, 
and lighting his lamp, its rays blended 
theneeforth with the purer light) which 
flitted and trembled ever and anon around 
his path, 

> aa - 


FOX AND RABBITS. 


KINGSLEY. 


hy ROSE 
PON had made his eseape from the 
huntsrmen and the hounds, and deter- 
mined to find for himself a safe retreat 
on the borders of a forest, where the under- 
wood was so thick and tangled as to be dan- 
verous for horsemen, 

“Here,” quoth Reynard, “T may live 
very peacefully, without having my ears 
disturbed by the 
hear it,P ean fly to my den, and almost defy 
IY pursuers, low sad it is that, instead of 
leaving me to live in comfort, there should 
be aw perpetual warfare going on between 
our race and man. blowever, the ill feeling 
shall not begin om miv side; all T want to 
dois to make a home for myself where | 
shall not be disturbed.” 

So saving, the fox set te work, and soon 
made for hitoselfa comfortable abode, hav- 
ing completed whieh he laid himself down 
to sleep, im order that he might wet rested 
atter bw labors, 

Now a little the 


further in forest were 


| seeonenee priteles of fine pereen grass, anda tiny 


brook, Upon Whose banks grew wild thyme 
and elover, and the softest moss, and on the 
bank a large vreyv rabbit was sitting. Tle 
was evidently the head of a colony of rab- 
bits, and had quite a sage and venerable 
“air. 

"AS said he, what a fortunate thing it 
isthat Thave found se quiet a spot for miy- 
selfand tay sons and daughters, and my in- 
numerable grandchildren and great-wrand- 
children! The step of main is seldom heard 
in this forest, and there are no cruel hawks 
about, or foxes, or even owls. Dogs are 
unknown here, and T see no reason why the 
rabbits should mot be kings of the forest. 
The sonu-birds delight to see us frisk about, 
and we love to heartheir sweet songs, Whiy 
should there be a perpetual warfare between 
creatures of ditferent races ?"" F 

Then the old rabbit) fell) to eating the 
lover, and before long rabbits of all sizes 
eame outoltheic burrows and frisked about 
im the Sunshine. 

Whilst they were thus enjoying  therm- 
selves, the fox who had awakened refreshed 


I always have to shine on | 


family have settled here for the same pur- 
pose? we don’t want to do harm to any 
” 

“Why then,” returned” the fox, “I trust 
that we may be neighbors; our sentiments 
agree so weil that I am sure our intercourse 
ought to be pleasant.” 

he old rabbit looked a little askance at 
hit. - 

“] should be glad if it could be so,” he 
“replied, “but you see that there has so long 
been afear of your tribe that we cannot 
quite overcome our feelings. You will 
pardon me for saying this so openly. ; 

“Certainly,”’ responded the fox ; “nothing 
could be more natural on your part. We 
have been a sad set of depredators, I ac- 
knowledge it with shame. But there are 





‘those among us who haye repented and 


have turned over a new leaf. I am one of 
these.” 

“Tam not sorry to hear you say so,” re- 
sponded the grey rabbit, “for I had serious 
thoughts of makinga move a8 soon as I saw 
you. And I should be sorry to do that, for 
we have arranged our burrows #0 con- 
veniently that nothing is wanted for our 
sutisfaction.”’ 

“T should be deeply grieved at your con- 
templating such a thing,’’ said Reynard. 


'“Dotry me for a few days and see if we 


'eannot be neighbors.” 


And by his wily 


/conversation and courteous behavior the 


huntsinan’s horn, or if 1 | 
| finish vou in the saine manner. 


by his slumber, and felt exeeedingly hun- | 


ery, came out to see what ehance of food 
there was in the land in which he had taken 
up his resichenmee. 

Following the course of the little streamlet 
he came suddenly upon the colony of rab 
bits. 


Capital, said: he, tossing his head un; 
“TP shall be well nts With food. As 
fine fat young rabbits as To ever saw anv. | 


where, and doubtless exceedingly tender.’ 

And he stole along as noiselessly as possi- 
ble, Keeping well amongst the bushes. But 
earefully he eame, the timid) ralbbits 
pricked up their ears, and looked te see whe 
the intruder might be. Upon catehing 
sight ofthe fox they ateonee tled to their 
holes, with the exeeption of the old rabbit, 
who moved @to a distance, and toe a pomt 
whence he Knew he could make his escaps 
in case of need. 

Butthe fox had no particular desire to 
make a ineal of the ancient grandfather of 
the settlement when there 
delicious voung animals to be had bw a 
little contrivance. 

“Halt! letus have a parley, exelainied be 
to the grey rablut. 

“Keep well away on the other side of the 
stream,’ returned the rabbit, “tor TP ami not 
ashamed to say that Tam Jitthe afraid oft 
you.” 

“Wherefore so?" returned Reynard; “] 
came here hoping to live on terms of peace 
with the whale of creation. I came here to 
lead a quiet pastoral life.’’ 

“Well,” said the grey rabbit, “I and my 


as 


Were Sop Tranny 


fox so ingratiated himself with the colony of 


rabbits that they began to lose all fear of | 
| him, and wandered about as carelessly as 


they had done before he came amongst 
them. 


But now the colony began to decrease | 
‘daily, for Reynard having established so | 
yreat a contidence between himself and the | 


elder rabbits, found no difficulty in seizing 
his opportunity, and in the dim twilight 
carrying off the unwary young ones to his 
den, where they were speedily disposed of. 

For along time, 80 specious was the fox 
in his behavior that the old grey rabbit did 
not suspect how matters were tending. But 
at length his suspicious were aroused, and 
he determined to watch; the result being 
that he discovered Reynard stealing away 
through the thicket with a fine fat rabbit in 
his mouth. 


“Ho; ho!’ said the grey rabbit, ‘and this | 


isthe way you are carrying out the con- 
tract. You mean villain, pretending friend- 
ship, and doing us this cruel injury. Is 
this the life of peace and reformation that 
you were to lead ?” 

The fox —— the dead rabbit he was 
carrying, and turned fiercely on the old 
grandfather. 

“Hold your tongue, 


” 


suid he, ** or Dll 
I'tn deter- 
mined to clear the land of you ; what right 
have you to be cropping the clover, and eat- 
ing the fat of the earth’s produce without 
paying taxes for it? You know that in 
warfare stratagem is allowable, and so I 
laid iny plans accordingly.” 

“Vile, deceitful, false,’ and a thousand 
other adjectives of reproach were coming 
from the mouth of the venerable rabbit 
when Reynard made a sudden = spring, 
which, however, the grev rabbit avoided. 
Nevertheless he took to his legs, and never 
had he fled more fleetly than he did on that 
oceasion, and never before had he felt more 
thankful on finding himself safe in his buy 
row than then. 

“My children,” said he, as the rabbits 
gathered round him to learn the cause of 
his consternation. “LT have found out rather 
late that it is not well to trust in the fair 

sromises of a seeret enemy. T ought to 
tems known that foxes and rabbits eould 
not live long together. It is well [ have 


found it out, even though it is late. sinee it | 


will save the lives of those that) remain. 
This is no longer a safe place torus, we must 
decamp at once.” 

And when the tmieon looked 
down on aconcourse of rabbits fleeing across 
the country as though they thea frou: hunt- 
ers. Batno one followed them. The fox 
slept soundly after a heavy nical of young 
rabbits, and when he sauntered sorth late 
onthe next day he found the rabbit burrows 
deserted, and no trace ofthe rabbits lett. 

“T too must move on. stidd the fox. 

Let us hope that he did not) follow in the 
direction the rabbits had taken. 


arose, Slit 


>_> - 

STRANGE PROFESSIONS.—Atmong — the 
curiosities ofthe Indian census are the ex- 
traordinary professions which some declare 
they pursue. In Allahabad no fewer than 
“4 ata former census deseribe themselves 
as “low blackguards,”’ a ealling which, how- 
ever, is onky too common elsewhere, but the 
professional “painters of horses with spots” 
and the “hereditary clerks who pray to their 
ink-horns’’ are surely peculiar toIndia. In 
Russia, however, the progress of civilization 
has developed a new profession which it 
would be difficult to match even in India. 
Its specialty is the burning of insured prem- 
ines. “The St. Petersburg insurance com- 
panies have just captured one of three nem- 
bers of this profession who have carried on 
this lucrative vocation for several years. 
They were in the habit of arranging for 
contligrations with the owners of insured 
premnises, On being guaranteed 20 per 
cont. ofthe insurance money they set fire 


to the houses, w hich, being most) y built of | 


wood, burned easily enough. 

have been earning their vo per cent. to-day 

but for the astuteness of the Police, who set 

a trap for them into which they fell, much 

to the delight of the insurance & In panies, 
———_— 2 ~<— _ 

HlaksH words and harsh requirements 
have inany a time alienated a child's feel- 
ings, and crushed out all love of home. 

—— + 
_ ALTHOUGH salt air is considered he: F 
it isn't good taste to keep a barrel of salt ae 
earal on the prior centre table. 
. 


They might 


SERVANTS IN ENGLAND. 


OW the society peoplemanage to find 


room in their not over | houses 
for the retinue of servants w they 
eep is a m ry which may not be ex- 





plained to their credit. Of course all those 
of any social pretensions keep private car- 
riages, in the manipulation of which a 
coachman and footman are uired. The 
old style of having Sateen Gand behind 
the chariot has now been generally aban. 
doned, and the custom of wearing knee 
breeches and powdered is also grad- 
ually passing into disuetude. Thecoachman, 
now, is chiefly distinguished by his to 
boots; while the footman sits beside him, 
wearing an evening dress suit. When at 
home, these are, no doubt, accommodated 
in the stable; but where can the butler and 
his male assistant, the housekeeper, the 
cook and his or her assistants, wait- 
ing, scullery and lady’s find lodg- 
ings? Surely the servants in the town ex- 
tablishiments of the fashionable B= me 
families must put up with accomr ns 
which our ordinary American servants 
would refuse to accept. 

The English servant question is one so 
closely associated with social life in that 
country that is naturally suggests itself in 
this connection. That the — have 
admirable servants is pretty well known, 
but itis not so generally recognized that 
their virtues are cireumseribed within a 
narrow range. They are good so far and no 
| further. Each one has certain special du- 
| ties to perform, which are by no ineans one- 

rous, and these services among the ed 
grade of servants, are performed to pertfec- 
tion. But the girl whose duty it isto look 
after the fire will take her discharge before 
she will consent to dust the room. The 
man Who assists the butler in waiting on the 
table would consider himself disgraced it 
he were to black his inaster'’s boots; while 
| even the cook's assistant must have aseculle- 
| ry-maid to wash the dishes. Consent to 
these divisions, and the machinery works 
with delightful perfection; attempt to 
change them, and there is a deadlock at 
once, 

The wages given to servants are much 
lower there than with us; about $2 per 
week, would be considered high pay for 
| women servants, und most of them do not 
get more than a dollar or a little morea 
week. The men get from 82 a week 
(which would be paid for a footman 
with his clothing) up to $400 a year, which 
would be about the average of the pay 
given to first class inale cooks. When one 
takes into account the relatively small 
amount of service which any one servant 
can be called upon to periorm, this pay is 
not so low as at first sight it would ap " 
' In an American household, where twice as 

much is paid, the servants do usually twice 

as much work. If one attempts to intro- 
duce the American system in England, the 
result is not at all satisfactory. The high 
' grade of servants will not submit to it, while 
the low grade, from which most of the ser- 
vants for the humbler citizens are drawn, 
furnishes domestics of a type whose infe- 
riority cannot be easily surpassed. When 
one hears ofan ordin private gentleman's 
establishment near London, where the 
members of the family number twelve, 
that has twenty-three indoor servants, some 
idea may be torined of the subdivision of 
duty and the sinall amount which falls to 
each one to perforin, 
a - - 
ABUNDANT HLATR.—Japenese woman are 
very proud of the hair, which is black and 
luxuriant. They cultivate and arrange it 
with great care by brushing their tresses 
, back from the forehead and gathering them 
in a plaited topknot, covered’ with owers, 
, Spangles, and hairpins of gold, silver, and 
tortoise-shell. Rich and poor are alike 
proud of their hair and the woman in rags 
| devotes the saine attention to her hair as 
| any great lady. To preserve the elaborate 
| Structure from being disturbed, women du- 
ring sleep rest their necks on a padded fork. 
| There is no difference between single and 
j Inarried women in wearing the hair, as in 
China; and their respective social status is 
indicated by the position of the bow in 
which the waist searf is tied, girls wearing 
it at the back, matrons in front. The latter 
likewise shave their eyebrows, and dye 
their teeth black. Girls use rouge freely, 
and sometimes gild their lips. They are 
all fond of smoking, and wear their em- 
broidered tobacco pouches as belt orna- 
ments. 
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WHOEVER looks for a friend without im- 

verfection will never tind what he secks. 
Ve love ourselves with all our faults, and 
we ought to love our triends in like man- 
ner. 

—-_ o —— — 
Pad vs. Headaches. Conclusive, 
and to the Point. 

IlinNanam, Mass, Sept. 12, 1879. 

I had been a sufferer for many years from 
the most distressing headaches that ever 
aftiicted any poor mortal. Holman’s Pad 
Was suggested. IT used one, and very soon 
found relief. Before the ‘good of it’ was 
exhausted, IT found imyself entirely free 
from my trouble, and have had no return ot 
it since. My wife also used the Pad, in con- 
nection with your Absorption Salt, for 4 
variety of troubles, with most gratifying Te 
sults. We are both wel/, and ices the our 
in whieh this wonderful healing power came 
to our notice. 


Holman’ s 


FRANCIS OVERTON. 
(me of the mass of testimonials in our 
poseouiens we huve more than a h 
ully as strong as this, with reference to the 
| action of Holinan’s Pads in Headaches and 
, other ailments. 











brains of. bold. 


Do not see abiity and envy it. 

Do not look on gain and covet it. 

Follow the examples only of the good. 

We owe a large part of our happiness to 
oor mistakes. 

He is wise who never acts without reason, 
and never against it. 

To win, work and wait—but work a good 
deal morethau you wait, ~ 


What is called impudence is generally 
either ignorance or forgetfulness. 





I have lived to thank God that all my 
prayers have not been guswered, 
If we are God's children, we need not 


fear the developments of his prov idence, 

It is with happiness as with watches—the 
less complicated the less easily deranged. 

Calumny spreads like an oil-spot ; 
deavor to cleanse it, but the mark remains. 

The vices and defects of others constitute 
the mirror in which we should see our own failings. 

It is to be observed that even as the world 
judges, small things constitute almost the 
life. 

Obedience is the primary duty of man. 
No man but is bound indefeasibly with all 
obligation to obey. 

It is as important that we should have good 
books as that we should keep good company, 
will make the other. 

Modesty sometimes takes the air of pre- 
suinption; se.f-conceit more often assumes 
pearance of diffidence. 

No matter how much a man is worth, if 
he is heavily in debt, his life is troubled. Make it a 
rule to never run in debt, 

A prudent man will avoid whatever gives 
occasion for remark, for whatever Is talked of wuch, 
will be talked of unfavorably. 


The strength, depth and purity of love is 


ween 


whole of 


forces of 


as one 


the ap- 


the heroic test. How much will you bear? How 
much will you suffer’ How much will you sacri- 
fice? 


Most people’s God is the reflection of their 
own spirit above the skies; and the comfort of culti- 
vating God is the complacency of viewing that self- 
image. 

Gioodness of heart is man’s best treasure, 
his brightest honer, and noblest acquisition. It is 
that particular ray of the Divinity which diguiies hu- 
manity, 


It is only the vulgar who are always fan- 
If a man treads on an- 
do you think it is taken as 


eving themsclves insulted. 
other’s toe ip good secicty 
an insult ? 

Advice is often a well-meant intrusion. 
More—no matter how excellent or how much needed 
we may think it, it is worse than thrown away when 
it is thrust upon unwilling ears, 


Noman can go into bad company without 
suffering for it. The homely old proverb has it very 
tersely; ‘‘A man can‘t bite the bottom out of a fry- 
ing-pan without smutting his nose,*’ 

Perfect purity of intention is the highest 
*piritual state—a state which, probably, the holiest 
man has never reached, butto which all children of 
(rod are in different measures approxiinating, 


Saying sharp things doesn’t pay. It may 
gratify your spite at first, but it is better to have 
triends than enemies, and if you cannot make people 
happy, vou can at least refrain from adding to their 
misery. 


Nothing is more common than for persons 
to suppose that they know all about ap obscare trans- 
action, because they something not known to others, 
We know what we know, but we don’t know what we 
don't know, 


Though years bring with them wisdom, 
vet there is one lesson the aged seldom learn—namely, 
the management of youthful feelings. Age I» all 
head, youth is all heart; age reasons, youth ts under 
the dominion of hope. 


There are some people who are constantly 
denting the tempers of others with that sharp pick 
@ fault-finding disposition, The pusilantinousness of 
their nature is such that they ever worry all who eons 
im contact with them, 


Among the numerous stratagems by 
which pride endeavors to recommend folly to regard, 
there is scarcely one that meets with less success than 
affectation, or a perpetual disguise of the real charac- 
ter by fictit ous appearances. 


The liberalism which dispenses with 
rreeds, and bolds that, if sincere, it does not matter 
what a man believes, leads to a theology without God, 
a Christianity without Christ, a worship without rev- 
erence, and a life withvut hope. 

Real foresight consists in reserving our 
own forces, If we labour with anxiety about the fu- 
ture, we destroy that strength which will enable us to 
meet the future. If we take more in hand now than 
“e can do well, we break up, and the work is broken 
up with us, 

Choose ever the plainest road; its always 
For the same reason choose ever to do and try 
what is most just and direct, This conduct will save 
a thousand blushes and a thousand struggles, and will 


hest. 








| front, 


| ing-hous« 


sions 








Fi emininities. 


a - 


~ Some | girls perfume their g gloves. 

Isn’t it quite in order that every belle 
should want a ring? 

To be very ‘‘utter,”’ 
white owl in your parior. 

Never use a word or plirase that takes 
from you your true dignity. 


The report comes from England that pro 
fessional beauty is out of fashion. 


you want a stuffed 


Argus turbans for young ladies have a 


hundred eyes of peacock-feathers. 


Heaven has refused genius to woman, in 
order to concentrate all the fire in her heart. 
It is asserted that women are never 


troubled either with the gout or hay fever. 

‘*Love lightens labor,’’ as the man said 
when he saw his wife doing his work for him. 

A handsome or a rich widow is about 


the only second-hand article that brings a first-class 
price. 


A beautiful woman pleases the eye, a good | 


woman pleases the heart; one ix a Jewel, the other a 


treasure, 
Tinted satin sandals embroidered 
tiny pearl beads, are greatly favored by 
who damee. 
A man’s idolatry is for an idea, 
A man suffers for 


with 


young ladies 


& woman's 


for «a purpose, a monarchy, a wo- 


man for a king. 

Wedding shoes of white satin are 
up the inside and Onished atthe top with a delicate 
frill of rich lace. 

A Connecticut woman has given her son 
a large comforter made of hair cut from her own head 
during ten years. 

Daring girls have appeared on the streets 
with the dainty walking-canes which are the ‘‘utter’’ 
thing in Fngland. 

At Boston dinner-parties the latest) wrin 
kle is to place a large clam-shell at cach plate, within 


which is*painted an original verse written by the 
hostess. 
She wrote ina handwriting clerky, and 


she 
she 


talked with an emphasis jerky, and 
tiles in the sweetest of styles—but 
chicken from turkey. 


The carpenter editor of an Eastern paper 
is out with this advice: ‘*TheJrue way for a woman 
te drive a nail is to aim the blow square at her 
thumb. Then she'll at least avoid hitting herthumh, 
anyway,.** 

A Brooklyn man, suflering from rheuma- 


painted on 
didn’t know 


tiem, was advised by his physician to try the waters of | 
use?" he returned: | 


some hot «pring. ‘*What's the 
‘‘*T’ve been In hot water ever since | was marrted.** 
For that remark he deserves to remain there for the 
rest of his aatural life. 

Cry at a wedding. Scream ata spider 
Never leave your curl-papers in the drawing-room, 
Drop your handkerchief when you are going to 
faint. Mind von are engaged if you don’t like vour 
partner, Abjure ringlets on a wet day, It's vulgar to 
know what's for dinner. 


A French Countess has set the fashion of 
carrying a long cane thrust through one of the basket 
bonnets that are tled at the handle with colored = rib- 
bons, This basket is used when yvathering flowers in 
ayvarden: a bibbed with a huge poeket in 
is always worn on these 


apron, 


oceasions, 


Blackberries, tomatoes, red and yellow 
green gages, dark-red plumes, hazelnuts, elderberrtes, 
Scottish thistles, acorns, caterpillars made of  sttk 
chenille, anc! birds’ nests filled with tiny eggs, ar+ 
some of the novel adornment whieh appear on 
French bonnets designed = for the autumn 
son. 

A reporter who interviewed some board 
their business 


keepers on eX perleneces, 


prices, ete., tells this: ‘Do you have muny lads 
boarders 7°" *'No, Ldon't, and [I don’t want them: 
vou never heard a boarding-house keeper sav that 


he or she liked women boarders or lodgers in. tie 
house. ** 

“If we only had a fine house like thai,’ 
sighed Mrs. Cheerwhody, as she clung lovingly to her 


husband's arm while they steppe dalony on theireven- 
ing stroll, would be. “if f 
knew, ** sighed a weary figure at the 
the mansion, ‘the happiness that shines on that little 


“how happy we only 


seated door «of 


woman's face 1 would very willingly consent to be «a | 


beyyur.”* 
A tub-race 


a crowd of 


the other 
Tine people didn'teare 
sight of a wash-tul 
Several of the 


at the sea-shore 
OO persons, 
so much about the race, but the 


a revelation to most of them, 


drew 


was quite 
voung 
of delight, of them remarking that the 
wash-tul’s rugyed Seauly was qudte too ove rpowering 
for idle words, 


“Oh, 


ina to Evelina 


one 


isn t—tleis—delightfint,’ 


“TE think -<urf-bathing 1 plendid, * 


\ and then she scooped up a half pint of water In her 


deliver you from secret torments which are the never- , 


failing attendants of dissimulation. 


Feelings cannot be summoned or dismissed 
hv a single effort of the will. They spring unbidden, 
and stay without a welcome. Yet we can s regulate 
our thoughts, our associations, our reading, our ¢m- 
pioyments, as to foster thuse feelings which in suber 
moments we approve, and to restrain or gradually 
~ubdue those which are injurtous. 

—P se <a 
A Safferer for Thirty Years. 

A grateful patient writes; ‘‘I had not taken the 
Oxygen three weeks when I founda great change. I 
coula scarcely believe that I could be relieved so soon. 
Relief is all I expected, for I had been a great sufferer 
for thirty years.’’ Treatise op Compound Oxygen 
SENT FREE. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 110 
and 1111 Girard Street, Phi.adelphia, Pa. 


shapely hands and doused it in her companion’. face 
“You mean, hateful thing, if that 
again ‘and the war would bave been continued but 
for the advent of two noble kuighte, 
ladies far out where the break« 
fully. 


How frequently does one hear some (per 


/~ he 


you ever do 


who escorted the 


rs were rolling beautle 


haps strange) lady say of another, was onee full 


of funi?? The melancholy saving comes to one’ ears 
in cars, boats, stores, and parlors —‘*She was full of 
fun.** If one has any sentiment, to hear the words 


is saddening. What was she when she was full of 
fun, and what sombre, 

ture is she now that she has lost ber f 
little too funny for her own go !, an 


and maje-tie lady now? 


forlorn, perhaps broken erea- 
nn’ OF Wasshe a 


is she 


a aevlate 


Whether in nature or in art, the presence 
of the beautiful softens andl purtfie- But let no 
voung lady fall inte the blander of <upposing that 


only that whieh fs expensive can ever be bheantiful. It 
is labor, care, skill, an artistie ove, and aretined 
taste that bx Whether tin howe. of in dress, 
in speech or iu manners, I+ not the main thing 


autify. 
mone. i- 
which provides the beautiful. The dowdy apparel of 
far than the 


many a slattern has cost more money by 
neat and beautiful garb of her indigent but orderly 
neighbor. e 


laced 


day 


ladies were quite euthusiastic in their expres- | 


SaVS A nygel- j 


News Notes. 


“Tennyson is 72 years old. 

A codfish produces 3,686,760 eggs. 

Velvet is to be much worn this winter. 

Devote eight hours of the twenty-four to 
sleep. 

New York has 500 men 
| $4,000, 090 apiece, 


| , ‘ame’ , 
| Complaint is made that Indigna has few 
first-class hotels. 








who own over 


At the London clubs iced barley-water is 
the correct thing. 

A Protestant church has been opened ina 
leading city of Mexico, 

The latest novelty in canned goods are 
| frogs and sweet potatoes. 

Open embroidery of silk on wool is the 
trimming for wool dresses, 

There are 205,000 bodies buried in Green 
wom Cemetery, Brooklyn 

The Mayor of Hartford 


Whole sulary to the city churehes, 








Conn., gives his 


The drug-stores of Savannah, Ga, refuse 


to sell soda water to colored people, 
A pretty Engtish girl, 17 years old, lately 
had her neck fractured in trying to avoid a Kiss. 
Beads of dull set in silver, will be 
used as trimming for second mourning costumes for 
fall, 


Bismarck has grown so fat that he cannot 
sert al short 


jet, 





| sit in an ordinary chair, He now uses a 
oofa, 

Four murders a day in London appear to 
be about the average, according to recent files of Fng- 
lish papers. 

Keep the body clean; the countless pores 
of the skin are so many litth drainetiles for the refuse 
of the system, 

Autumn leaves in 
made of chenille embroidery, 
on street tollets. 


The bits of shattered rib taken from the 


their Various hues, 


are displayed to be used 





President, which were intended tor the medical mu- 
seum, have been stolen. 
‘Telelogue’’ is sugyested as a needed 


new word to express ‘telephonic communication’: of 


& message by telephone, 

The first man who succeeded in liquifving 
oxygen, has livented a steam vessel la which he ex- 
pects to travel b malle 

A noted authoress has raised a storm in 


Great Britain by proposing to issur 
tion of Scott's novels in penny fori. 


an hour, 





} 
| 
| Holloway, the patent pill-maker, is re 
| ported to have given upward of $8,750,000 for philan- 
| throple purposes during the last five vears, 

A Jersey cow, owned in New York, 
milked 210 days last vear, giving 6, 147 quarts of milk, 
of butter were made, 


was 


from whieh #2 pounds 
sued for 


tacetiinne off thee 


A Massachusetts bicyclist has 


| damages a pedestrian whe pushe “lL his 


| sidewalk, throwing the rider le avilvy on a pile of 
} stones, 
| The boys of Westminster Sehool had a 


| holiday tocnable them toattend the funeral of Dean 


Stanley, Some of them took advantage of this to play 
ericket. 

Somebody suggests that the Great «East 
whieh 
mer hotel a 
yreat citle- 

In London recently a refused 
loot cof terecad to the aot the 
Judye whe tried the case fined the baker 


aA «tine 
oof the 


~ offered for sale, be fitted up as 
nd moored off tn the vieinity of cone 


ern, 


baker 


weigh « presence 
chaser. The 


$15 and costs, 


Mr. Buchanan, brother of the late ex 
President, th alivelvw and handsome old) gentleman, 
in tein seth year He is a woud talker, and ts much in- 
terested in polities, 

Women are admitted to nine of the [tal 
jan universities, andat Naples Unlversity one lady 

) studies medicine, another pursues the selences, and 


| 
stil! another devotes her thie to philosophy. 


Housemaids who kneel on cold stones in 


the act of cleaning doorsteps, frequently cateh a se- 
vere cold and the malady known as “‘housematd’s 

i} kee”? A long-handied mop is suggested as a pre- 
ventive 


Albert Victor and George, the sons of the 
| Prince of Wales. te their father a present 
in the shape of a collection of the talls of fifteen kan- 


a kangaroo hunt in 


wernt becotane 
yaroes which®they shot during 
south Australia. 

The 
in the Unites! states hae 
Vatrler'ilt 
leotigt, |e 


mar yee 


largest! flagying stone ever quarried 
just been placed in front of 
New York. {tix DB feet 2 


inches Uhieck, 


new bitte bn 


inche feet broad, and 4% ail 


weighs th ited, 


The Italian peasants in the neighborhood 


of Albano never laugh or sing: they have no music, 
dancing or protoenading, and while the men loaf 


about the streets, and the women sit on the doorsteps, 


the very children have bo anuscments,. 

Perhaps the largest pasture in the world 
the property of ® grazber on the border 
miles of rock fence on one 
hundred miles to bnchoss 
theusand tons of 


in the world i. 
of Texas 
<ide, and vet requiring two 


it: the owner expect+ to ralse 


having forts 


one 


a condensed edi- 
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pur- | 


| meatle 





| than the 


eats on it, and to feed one hundred thousand head of 
cattle. 

A Chieago seulptor has returned from | 
Paris and applied himoelf to the idealization of Ohi- 
cago in @ statue, The symbol chosen besa woman 
wearing a crown composed of grain elevators: in one 
hand she holds a stalk of eorn, and in the other « 

} horn of plenty. A>satinal touch she rests her feet 
| on the bead of a hog. 

} —_-_?- -_ 

} 


Indaigent Parents 
Whe allow their children to eat beartily of 
soned food, rich ples, cakes, will have 
Hop Bitters to prevent indigestion, sleepless nights, 
sie kness, pain, and perhaps death. 

, Without them in the house, 


ligh-»ea- 


ete to tse 


No family is safe | 


~~ 


| HEALTH IS. WEALTH. 


——_ . 


REALTE OF BODY 18 WHALTELOF MOND. 


RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


neue anda 
your 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, 
Clear skin. If you would have ~- 
bones sound without cafies, and your comple ion 
frit ust MADWA W'S SAMNAPA MILES 
SOLVE 

A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordinary 
medical properties essential to purify, ir 
and invigurate the broken-down get : ~ 

UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and A ENT io 
i 7 ae ntenons an: x ure, 

No matter by what name the complal ° 
a nate “il, whether it be Scrofula, Cor pommnptont pe 

Ulcers, Sores, Tumors, Bolla 
Peon iseases of the —_ = ane 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomac 
chronte. ore onstitutionad, the virus oF Buwelg ‘elthes 
in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and ate 
and repairs these organs and wasted thhenes he 
n. If the blood is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, 

The Saraapartilian HReselvent not only ts o 
compe — remedy, but secures the harmonious 
action of each of the organs, It establishes through- 
out the entire system functions! harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a pore and healthy cur- 
rent of new life, The skin, after a few days use of the 

Pimples 








Sarsepariiiion beeomes clear, and be wutiful. 
Blotehes, Black Spots, and Skin Erup’ 
moved, Sores and Uleers soon cured, 
fering from Serofula, 5 ruptive, Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Fars, Lega, Throat auc (slnnds Uhat red die 
| 


me are re- 
*ersons snf- 


cumulated and spread, either f'ym unewred 
tases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Bub 
mate, may rely upon a cure if the Sarsaperiliian t« 
continued « sufictent time to make its impression on 
the system. 

Ohne bottle econtaln« neore of the 


active prise! ee of 
tedicines than any other preparation, 
teaspoonful while 


. others require on 
flues asinuch, One Dellar Per hotele. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


4 B . 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST VWEDICINE FoR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 
ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE Work COMPLAINTS AND re 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST 8U Oty 
TACKS OF FVIDEMIOS AN an AGIO 4 
DISEASES THAN ONEUHUN pees DOL- 
LARS EXP Dep FoROT! 1ER MFD- 
ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDA ae bE. 
THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY Bre, ie Is 
Wh as ENTERNALLY— OM TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIKECTIONS— PAIN, 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 


In ail cases where pain or din fort is. expert- 
enced, or if seized with tofluenza, Diphtheria, Sore 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hom taeness, thiows 
Colle, Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomac h, Lung> 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quine. Fever and 
Avue, or with Neuraly ria, Hewdache le Doloreus, 
Toothache, Earache, Nervousness Sle se plensiiens, 
or with Lumbhaye, Pain in the Back of Rheumatism, 


or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morty or sentery, 
or with Burns, Scealds or Bruises, Chilblaine, Frost 
Kites, or with Stralus, Cram 


; or Spasine, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY nig -1ee will cure 
you of the worst of these complalote In a few hours. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUDSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with eweret 
Kin, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and «strengthen 
RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 


the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner 
vous Diseases, Headache, ¢ ‘onatipatte on, Costivenena, 
Indigestion, Dy spepstia *Biliousne *M, ever, [aflam 
on of the Bowels . Piles, andall derangements of 
the Internal Viseera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure, Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

Be Observe the following avinptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Orgaus: Constipation, In- 


ward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Discust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight tn the stomach, Sour Eruc- 


tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffoeatin oy when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dota or Webs before the Sight, 
Feverand Dull Paln in the He ad, Defloleucy of Pers 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain ip 
the Side, Cheet, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will 
syetern of all the above-named disorders, 

Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our booke 
tod pape re on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
snong which may te manied 

“False and True.” 

“Radway oa Irritabic U rethra,"’ 

“Radway on Scrofulia,”’ 
and others relating to different « 


free the 


lasses of Diseases, 
SOLD KY 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


ite RADWAY 42C€0O.. No. ™ 
New Vork. 


DRE trGIsSTS, 


Senda letter stam 


Warren Street. 
Az lnformation worth thousands will be sent to vou, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


guarantee of the value of 
K. KR. REMEDIES 
imitations of them, as 


There can he no hetter 
Ion. KRADWAY'S Old @stablistbed K, 
base and worth 


there are False Kesolvent-, Keliefs and Pills, Be 
ure and ask for Ratway’s, and «ee that the pame 
**Radway’’ is onwhat you buy 






8 CURESS 


Bw 8 HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
fn nse twenty years. The mont safe, # . 
igo! ens efficient medicines known Dr. 

nm Disease and tts “ure (144 pp.) also 


Correos" O 100 Fulton be, 


Medicine 
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12 THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

















Some months ago “The Saturday Evening Post 


: . ——__— 
" sormmenced telling its readers about 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


About its being a labor-saving invention, destined to afford wonder 
it was as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor; 
a better way and an easier way than the old way, and that it would answer both for t 


the coarser clothing of the. laboring classes; that the directions were so simple and 
- that a few minutes’ time on the part of a housekeeper of o 


following them; and that it was a cheap soap to use; 


intelligence was all that was necessary to show the girl or washerwoman how to use ever 
on its being used exactly by the directions, and should not listen to any excuse for not using it. 





The Saturday Evening Post also endorsed . a 
all these statements, and told its readers that |” kickaway the Nash Boiler 
the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid-| No Boiling wih Frank SiddallsS 


dalls Way of Washing Clothes never failed 
when the soap fell in the hands of a person 
of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. G 


A Person of Refinement. 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would be 
glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat way of 





i’ 


\ = 











ful relief to overworked women and servant-girls; that 
chat the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes was 


easy that a child could have no trouble in 


it, and every housekeeper should insist 





————————— ee 


Time Has Shown 


That these efforts have been appreciated. 
Though the advertisernents in this paper 
and the unqualified indorsement of every 
claim made for the Frank Siddalls Soap 
and the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Clothes, the Frank Siddalls has been 
ayy sent to every State in the Union where 

The Saturday Evening Post circulates, and 








Dont spoil the old Boiler Sam, 
wecan eep. ashes init = 











washing clothes in place of the old, hard. 


overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 





~ ; " aN k * 
sloppy, filthy way. : y I gO Sy <7 t every section have written their letters of 
r f Intelli [= Bp Lee oe Wg thanks for having had their attention 
A 6Tson of 40 gence, a 3 co ae oe drawn to this great improvement. 
The Saturday Fvening Post said, would pt — =" 


have no difficulty in understanding and fol- 
lowing the very easy and sensible directions. 


A Person of Honor, ‘2 = 





The Saturday Evening Jost said, would 
scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy an 
article and then not follow the directions 


so strongly insisted on. \ NY 


And Sensible Persons, 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
not get mad when new and improved ways 
were brought to their notice, but would few 
thankful that better ways had been brought 
to their notice. 


fl pire ala 
WKS 


“le 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


Has already been introduced into a number 
of public institutions through Zhe Saturday 
a Evening Post and other religious papers. 
™ Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 
of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., have 
written a splendid testimonial. They say 
that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
= i faction, both in the laundry and for the 
a bath and toilet. They use it for taking 
out grease-spots from black for 
washing burns and blisters, and for every 
household use. 





























AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that prejudice is a sign of ignorance—and give one 
honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Olothes, snd cannot find the Soap at the store where 


she resides, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions :— 


‘ces who do not comply with all FOUR of these conditions must not expect 
any notice to be taken of their letters. 





ist. Enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 

2d. Say in her letter in what paper she saw the advertisement. 

3d. Promjse that the soap shall be used on the whole of a regular family wash. 

sth. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction 
shall be strictly followed. 


! 
| 


Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 
carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
in postage-stamps will be put on; it will be enoagh to do a large wash, and there 
will be no excuse for a single lady reader of The Saturday Evening Fost for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 





The Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 





Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactiy, or Dont Buy the Soap. 


The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. 
I 


Dont use borax. 


Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, | 


and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for even a large wash. 


A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 
injures some delicate ingredients that are in this soap. Always use lukewarm 
water. 
white pieces. The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will 
be the result with the Frank Siddalls Soap. 

Fixst.—Cut the soap in half—it will go further. 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a 
piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap do its work. 

Next.—After soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly on 
the wash-board, and all the dirt will drop out; turn each garment inside out so as to 
get at the seams, but pont use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, 
or they will turn yellow ; and pont wash through Two suds. If the wash-water gets 
entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
or the dirt will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. All dirt can 
readily be got out in ONE suds; if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw 
back in the suds for a few minutes, but pont keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 
Jying in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 
have been set by the old way of washing. 

Next comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for 
the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard 
(without using any more soap), and see that all the dirty suds are got out. 

Next, the blue-water ; which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 
bluiug, for this soap takes the place of bluing. Stir a prece of the soap in the btue- 
water until the water gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this soapy blue- 
water, wring them, and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and with- 
out scalding or bothnag a single piece. \Vashed this way the clothes will Not smell 
of the soap, but will smell as sweet as new. Afterward wash the colored pieces 


ip one of the articles to be 


and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. It is not a good way, nor | 
a clean way, to put clothes to soak over night. Such long soaking sets dirt, and 
mumkes the clothes harder to wash. 


Never use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other | 


If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add enough water 
out of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use less soap 
next time ; if not lather enough, use more soap. 

For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
on horses. Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 
the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
smell of milking off the farmer’s hands. ‘Try the Frank Siddalls Soap for Shaving ; 
it leaves the most tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby; try it 
for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, in place of the 
Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face and neck when sore from sun- 
burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing. 

Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Sumac, 
or those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 
Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
for washing burns and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 
best Castile soap. ;, 

For use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
an Invalid, it is highly recommended by physieians and others as remarkable for 
being both mild and at the same time thoroughly cleansing. 

. Remember it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not neceseary to 
rinse the suds thoroughly off, as is the case with most other soaps. 

















ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OFFICE OF 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 


718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In New York the Frank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale houses as 
ae & Potter, Francis H. Leggett & Co., Burkhalter, Masten & Co., Woodruff, 
Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail in New York and Brooglyn ; 
is sold in Philadelphia by nearly every whelaatle and sctail grocer, and is rapidly 
growing to be the most Popular Soap in the United States. 
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A few of the 
printed in this 






examined e 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS that are received at the 
“Saturday ‘Evening Post.” 
affidavit that these testimonials are all genuine. 
“ae of the postals and letters from 
FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP will do eve 





which the 


clean, sweet and white without boiling or scaldi 1 


Office of THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP are 
By reference to Mr. Siddall’s affidavit, it will be seen that he makes positive 
In addition, a gentleman connected with the staff of this paper has personally 
testimonials were copied, and THEY ARE UNDOUBTE 

rything claimed, when the directions are followed, and will make clothes 


EDLY GENUINE, 





and that any statements to the contrary are either ignorant falsehoods or malicious falsehoods. 


it eurpasses all other soap, and the laber In washing 


is not half what It is the old way. 
Behnett, Neb., June 18, 188:. 
Mr Frank Siddall. ; 


Year Sir; After a trial of your way of with 
oe eve it gives me great hsm bo 


pleasure 

surpasses all coups and srapneames® Sas 5 Gave sess 

~ % The labor is hardly what it is the old way. 
respectfully , 

SALOME WILSON 


Please send me prices, Yours 


aveice from the far West, from a large co-operative 
concern. , 

We have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, and the success 
is so great that we must have it. It is certainly all you 
say itis) Tam President of a Co-operative Concern, where 
we have eight clerks, and desire your list of prices, as we 
deus a t. 

aces JAMES W. TAYLOR, 
Lehi City, Utah Co., Utah. 


Jane zy, 1881. 





Can be termed the Housekeeper’s Relief. 


Have used your Soap according to the directions, and 
fied ita com cleanser sweetener of all clothing 
and will use no other if I can procure it, and will do all I 
can to introduce it among my friends. I think it can 
be termed ‘‘ the Housekeeper’s Relief,”’ for the old wash- 
day is one of the most trying that falls to the lot of house- 
keepers. B. LITTLE 


MRS. di 
McGaheysville, Buckingham Co., Va. 
Must prove a great boon te the human family. 


North Haverhill, N. H., June 14, 1881. 
ait. Frank Siddall : 
Dear Sir: The Soap you sent me has been tried, and 


June 20, 1881. 





the result, for clothes, shaving, and other purposes, has 
proven satisfactory. I think its general use must prove a 


at boon to the human family. Res: fully yours, 
- yee EASTMAN. 


Washes in the hard water of Kansas. 


Sir: | have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, both with hard 
and soft water, and with satisfactory results, the labor not 
being more than one-half what it would have been wit) 
other soap, while the articles washed were cleaner and 
whiter than by the old plan. I used the Soap exactly by 


the directions. 
MARY THAYER, 
Ottumwa, Coffee Co., Kan. 


June 11, 188, 


Used beth in soft and hard water. 


Monticello, Minn., June 13, 1881. 
Dear Sir: The cake of Frank Siddalls Soap came to 
hand, and I have tried it both in soft and hard water, and 
Mbronounce it the best wy & have ever used. Please 
the box. 


give me the price by 
MRS. J. W. HANAFORD. 


A reverend gentiomen and his family perfectly 
astonished. 


Dear Sir: The cake of soap came to hand last Satur- 
day, and to-day we tried iton a family wash. When the 
clothes came from the wash we were astonished. They 
were—well, see Mark ix. 3 for a description. 

We are delighted, and now I want to know the prices, 
for my wife says she never wants to go back to the old 
way of washing. Yours truly, 

REV. C. GALEENER. 





A two weeks’ wash done in two hours, and the author- 
ity of a postmistress for saying #0. 





' have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, and am very much. 
pieaeed with it, and have done atwo weeks’ wash in two 
Ours, which would have taken half a day’s hard labor to 
lo by the old way of washing. Any woman can do her 
own washing with it, as the Soa® does all the hard work. 
ome of the clothes were very badly soiled, but came out 
clean and white. Please let me know by return mail what 
‘twill cost, as I don’t see how I can do without it. 

Yours respectfully, 
C. WASHABAUGH, P M., 
Broad 


June 15, 1881, Ford, Pa. 





4 heartfelt tribute to the Frank Siddalls Soap. 


Dear Sir: There are not words in the lish language 

. express the gratitude at the result of the Frank Siddails 

ee, 3 I find it just as recommended, and believe in time 
‘will be as universally used as the sewing machine. If I | 
Cannot persuade any of our grocerymen to order it, I shall | 
Send for some for myself and to supply my friends. Please 
‘et me know the price. 
MRS. JOSHUA SMITH, | 
Deposit, Broome Co., N. Y. 





July 5, 188. 





Makes flannels as soft as new. 

— Hornellsville, Steuben Co., N.Y. | 
rank Siddall, Esq. : | 

7 We found your Seap to be more than you claim for it, 

; ” my wife says that for washing white flannels she never | 

the, anything that came anywher= near equaling it, for | 

pe Pe very stiff, and had a stained look, but after one 
sshing with the Frank Siddalls Soap they came out clean | 


and white and as soft as new. 
JAMES E. BEACH. 


4 success for washing colored clothes. 


Mr. Siddall - Forge Village, Mass., June 26, 1881. 
nf received your Soap, and have used it according to direc- 
a .. works charmingly. I like it better than any | 
- ave ever used. I was a little afraid of it on colored 
wae but used it as the directions say, and they looked 
: oe as I could want. Would like to know the price by 
*, 48 our grocer does not keep it. Yours truly. 
MRS. SARAH P. PRESCOTT. 





_— 


AFPIDAVIT. 


——- __~2 ese 


Before me, a Justice of the Peace in and for the City of Philadelphia, per- 


sonally appeared Frank H. Siddall, well known to me as a prominent citizen 
of Phi'adelphia in good standing, and made the following affidavit: 


I served an apprenticeship to the Drug and Chemical Business with the wel! 
known Philadelphia drug firm of John C. Baker & Co.; attended three full courses 
of Lectures on Chemistry, Materia Medica, and the Preparation of Medicines, at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and graduated March, 1856;-and up to the time 
of my entering into the manufacturing of Toe FRANK SippaLis Soap—a period ot 
twenty-five years—was engaged in the Wholesale und lRetail Drug Business, the 
greater part of that time on my own account. 


I hereby make solemn affidavit that the FRaNK SippaLus Soap is not a medi- 
cated preparation, but is made from fine materials, entirely free from any deleterious 
fats, acids, or other injurious substances, and that the wonderful healing properties 
that it appears to have, on old and recent sores and ulcers, chapped and inflamed 
surfaces, and itching of the skin, tetter, salt rheum, itching piles, &c., &c., sores 
and scrdtches, mange, and scabby skin troubles of dogs, hogs and other animals, 
must be entirely due to the purity of the materials of which it is composed, the 
clean process by which it is made, and the great care taken during every stage ot 
its manufacture to see that none of ita ingredients shall be soiled by careless or 
ignorant manipulation ; and that my success in the production of such a superior 
soap is attributable to the same reason that one housekeeper will produce sweet, 
light and wholesome bread, where others, who use equally as good flour, will, 
through defective management, have sour, heavy and indigestible bread. 


I do solemnly declare that while it was never intended for, and is not, nor is it 
claimed to Le, a medical preparation, or having any special medical properties, there 
is no question but that it is a valuable aid to the physician, from its remarkable cleans- 
ing, purifying and deodorizing properties, which so thoroughly remove all foreign 
matter from the skin that nature is enabled to carry on its own healing functions. 


I do solemnly declare that the testimonials published from time to time are 
copies of genuine letters received at my office in due course of business, the 
originals being on file and open to the inspection of the public. 


I further declare that ali the claims made for it are true in 
every particular, and that statements that it will not do everything 
claimed, when the directions are followed, are malicious or ignorant 
falsehoods ; that it actually makes clothing clean, sweet and white without boil- 
ing or scalding or hard rubbing, and is equally good for calico, lawns, blankets, 
flannels, fine laces and fine clothing, as well as the more soiled garments of farmers, 
miners, blacksmiths and laborers; removing the grime, dust and dirt from the skin 
of engineers and firemen, cleansing and removing the smell from milk utensils, 
and the hands of those who attend to milking, and superior for cleaning nursing 
bottles-and tubing, and consequently of great advantage in the nursery; and that it 
can be made to go so much further than other soap for all uses, and saves so much 
fuel when used on the family wash, that it is the cheapest soup that even the 


poorest family can, buy. 


I do further solemnly declare that it is used by myself and family, to the 
exclusion of all other soap, for toilet, shaving, bathing, and all household purposes, 
and in place of Castile soap for cleaning the teeth, and in the washing of cuts and 
wounds; and that I have itive knowledge, from my own personal and home 
experience, that even its long-continued use will not injure the skin of those 
using it, nor the most delicate fabrics washed with it 

FRANK H, SIDDALL. 


day of June, A. D. 1881. 


157 Whiton Street, Jersey City, June 29, 1841 May 8, 188: 

My wife desires me to write and say she is delighted I have washed with your Soap according to the direc 
with the Soap you sent as a labor-saver and thorough = tions, and find that it dves all you claim for it. Some of 
cleanser. ora never saw the like.” It has no the articles were badly stained, and it tock the stains 
equal; it possesses all the peculiar characteristics you out with little trouble or labor. Please let me know the 


claim for it, and it is truly 
We shall never be without it, and you have many thanks 
for your kindness in sending us a sample. 


EZRA LUKENS Magistrate of Court No. [2. 


Will wash badly stained articles. 


A boon te womankind. } 


‘*a boon to womankind.”’ price by the box. 


MAG. A. PETTUS, 
Paraclifa, Savier Co., 


Very truly yours, 


E. F. CROWEN. 





It is hard to go back to the old way. 


The Frank Siddalls Soap saves money. Sendech. Reusions Co., 3 


June 16, 188: 


Arkansas, 


The above affidavit affirmed ar.d suoscribea before me this twenty-fourth 


| to do with. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











! 
| 


Morristown, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y Sir: I found your soap to be all it is recommended, for 
Dear Sir: Your Soap was received and given a good it saves me more than half the labor. Itis j.ard to go 
test by my wife. back to the old way of washing. Please let me know how 
It saves money in several ways, to wit: Saves soap, you - it and I will send tus some, for it is remarkable how 
il WOrKS 


wood, water, etc. Will always be glad to give it the best 
recommendation of any soap that we have had anything 


Sense cnunestie, 
ours respe y GEO. H. RUSSEL. 


P. S.—How can we get the Soap? We keep store, and 


would like to have your Soap for sale. 





Washed forty-five pieces in two hours, and 
never saw better washing. 


Bonham, Fannin County, Texas, June 14, 1881. 
We gave your Soap a fair triad on a large wash for six 
rsons—executed 

End the soap everything it is recommended to be. 

saw better washing; the ladies are delighted, and now I 

want to know the price for two or three boxes. 

Yours truly, W. E. CARMEY 





As soon think of doing without bread and 
butter. 

After giving the Frank Siddalls Soap a thorough trial, I 
can conscientiously say that it is all you recommend it to 
be. I should about as soon be without bread and butter at 
my meals, as now to be without the Frank Siddalls Soap. 

MRS. M. I. THORN, 
Box 200, Alden, Erie County, N. Y. 
June 27, 1881. 


| of it. 


the whole job in about two hours, and | 


I never | 


KATE KRACIII 


A most wonderful and labor-saving discovery. | 


Forest Home, Warren Co., Miss., June 14, 1881 


Frank Siddall, Esq. : 

Your Soap fulfills in every particular all you claim for it 
It is so satisfactory that my wile wishes me to buy a box 
It ig a most wonderful and labor-saving discovery, 
and I shall not hesitate to recommend it in the strongest 
terms to my neighbors. Send me your terms for one or 


more boxes. Yours respectfully, 
L. RAWSON 


“A person don’t know how easy a washing is 
until Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Clothes is tried.” 

Arapahoe, Furnas Co., Nebraska, June 9, 129: 
Tried your Soap yesterday on a big wash, and I can 
thankfully say that it does all that is claimed for it: and 
the clothes came off the line Cleaner and whuter than the 
old way of washing makes them. A_person don’t know 
how easy a washing is, until they try Frank Siddalls way 


| of washing; it does over with the hard work 


Now I want to know the price of the Soap by the box, 
for | expect to use no other. Kespectfully yours, 
SALLIE MEYERHOEFFER 





| 








| 








God biess the investor of the Frank Niddails Soap. 
Blossburg, Tioga Co., 

Mr. Frank Siddall . 
Your Soap was received and used by the directions, and 


Pa, June is, 188: 


| was surprised at the resulta, Your ‘ is ull you 
ittu be. God bless the inventor of Frank Siddall: * ' 
Yours respectfully, |. P. MORABLC. 


Its softening effects on the skin a reality. 


Yazoo City, Mississippi, July 5, 1881 
I have given the Frank Siddalls Soap a trial under my 
and satis 


poe supervision, and am more than 

ed with the result. In addition to its other meriss, ic 
takes out sewing machine oil stains like magic. | in 
love with it for the toilet and bath. When the rr) 


allowed to stay om the body the skin feels as soft pl 
ant asif it had been anointed with oil or cream 
let me know the price by the boa 


MRS M A HARRISON 


Charmed with its wonderfal werk. 
St. Joseph, Louisiana, June ao, 1881. 
Have tried the Soap in strict accordance with the direc 
I 


tions, and am charmed with it. Its work is wo 
would like to know where to get more, and thé price by 


the box. 
MRS. H. NICHOLS. 


From a Philadelphia Grocer, showing that sensible 
wash-wemen recommend 't. 


61st St. and Hazel Av., West Phila , July 7, 288:. 


Dear Sir: We have Leen using your Soap for some 
time, and it all that you promise. Our wash-woman 
uses it just as directed, and has no trouble in washing, and 
we sell a great deal through her recomm 100. 


J. C. HAEFLICH, Grocer 


The dirt all came out with the Noap. 


Hadley, Lapeer Co , Mich. 
We have followed your directions, and are 
While we were wash. 
out. 
to 


Dear Sir: 
very much pleased with the result. 
ing out the soap from the clothes the dirt all 
We have never used anything to wash with that 
compare with your Soap. . 

Vlease inform us what your terms are, and oblig 


MRS. A. N. HART 


The rubbing is so light that it dees not seom like werk. 


Muldoon, Mississippi, Jupe 17, 2882. 
Mr. Frank Siddall : 

Your Soap received, and gives perfect satisfaction. The 
only trouble with it is that the rubbing is so light that it 
does not seem at all like work. How, and at what price 
can I obtain the Soap by the box? Yours, etc., 


MRS. A. KILMER 





The happiest wash-day in thirty-seven years. 


Dear Sir 

My wife and servant have given the Frank Siddails Soap 
a trial according to directions. And now let me say : 
Thirty and seven years have I lived in this evil world, 
and never before have I seen such a happy wash-day ; no 
steam, no heat, no unpleasant odor, no work, send 
price for box at once, as we want it in time for the wash 


next week, Very truly, 
J.C. STEPHENS. 


Trinity M. E. Church. 
Lafayette, Ind, June a2, 1881 


A prejadiced jury decides in favor of the Frank 
Siddalls Soap. 


Butler, Pendleton Co., Ky., June 16, 1881 
Have just put The Frank Siddalls Soap on trial, having 
submitted the case to a prejudiced jury (my wife). The 
verdict Is in favor of the Soap. My wike says it will do all 
that is claimed for it in the way of washing clothes, and no 
mistake. Please give me infermation as to huw it can be 
procured, Yours truly, 


C, A. WAN DELOHR., 


Not only all, but more than is claimed for it, 
and Frank Siddall will be regarded as a 
public benefactor. 


, P.O. Box 1585, Denver, Col 


July 3, 288: 

Ihave used The Frank Siddalls Soap as directed, and 
was gratified to find that it was not only all, but more than 
you Claimed for it. As soon as your Suap is in general use 
you will be regarded as a public benefactor, Please advis« 
me of the price by the box, for I must have it for my use 

as I find it good for all pares | and although when 
sent for it [thought it to be a humbug, I now mest cheer- 

fully Lear testimony to its genuineness and worth, 

Yours very truly, 

MKS. M 


“4 Larimer “t 


W. EKANDENBURG. 


The Frank Siddalls« Soap too much for the 
black, waxy soll of the West. 


Brandon, Hill Co., Tex., June 12, 1681 
Dear Sir: To-day my wife has done a big wash with 
your Soap, and is delighted with it; says it don’t take half 
the water the old way does, and she don’t have to stand 
over a steam bath from boiling hot suds, and the chothes 
dry out clear and white, and sme!l as nice, 
Our black, waxy soil makes clothing awful dirty, but 
your soap roots it out with but little rubbing 
ur water is very hard, but your Soap washes nicely in 
it, and we did not have to use soda or lye as we do when 
using other soap. Please send prices 
GEORGE BLANCHARD 





It is not asking much to ask for one wash-day a FAIR, HONEST TRIAL of the Most Wonderful Soap and the 


Most Wonderful Way of Washing Clothes Ever Discovered. 





The Frank Siddalis Soap is excellent for washing mirrors, window glass, car windows, and all kinds of glass vessels; also for washing milk 
Utensils, and for removing the smell from the hands after milking. Where water is scarce or has to be carried far, it is well to know that a few 
buckets of water will answer for doing a large wash when the Frank Siddalls Soap is used according to the directions. 


For Sale by a number of Wholesale Grocers in Pittsburgh ;—S. Bwart & Co.; Curry & Metzgar; Johnson, Zagye & Earl; John Porterfield & Co, and others. 
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New Publications. 


“The Tr y of ‘Abraham L incoln’ 


is a 


history of the late war writen in the form 
of a play. It is nore curious than ini press 
ive. Dr. C. W. Belden, publisher New 
York. 


From Ig. Kohler, #12 Areh St., this city, 
we have received parts 6 and 7 ofthe splen- 


did new translation of the works of the 
yreat German poet Schiller. It will be com- 
pleted in twenty-five numbers, at the rate 


ach issue Gon 
Creray ities. 


of twenty cents a nuriber. 
tains several splendid full-page 
Mra. EF. D. BK. ON. Southworth's powerful 


and highlv absorbing novel, “The Bridal 
Eve,” is shortly to be issued tw Messrs. T. 
B. Peterwon & Bros, of this citv, in exeel- 


exceedingly low price of 
neventy-five cents a copy. The chenparess of 
the work should give it an ininnense sale. 
Everybody will be delighted with it. 
“*Notes from Sunland” is the a lit- 
tle illustrated book issued by S.C. Upham, 
haq., relating to South Florida. It is aclever 
work in every sense, containing all facets of 


lent style at the 


tithe of 


interest relating to the country, interwoven 
with history and aneedote in a tnost enter 
taining manner. [tis intended more par- 


tieularly to give information coneerning 
Florida as a place for imemnigation, and well 
fulfils ita task. Whether for this purpose, 

or merely the pleasure of reading, it is well 
worth perusal. Price 25 cents. 25 South 
Fighth St., this city. 


MAGAZINES. 


Potter's American Monthly for Septem- 
ber has the following exeellent list) of econ- 
tents: “New and Old) Mexico. «Twi 
light.” “A Romance of Two Suniners,” 
“A Sunflower,” continuation of “Kith and 
Kin,’’ "The First American Baronet.) “Seth 
Marvin's Mirror,” “Flint and Sand.” “Vie 


trix Vieta,”’ “Deeoration of Cottage Homes,’ 


“The Cromagrains and the Straighturains,” 
“Late,” “Novelties in Faney - Work,” 
“Through the Clover,” ete., ete. The vari 
ous departments likewise are well filled 


useful and entertaining 
. publishers, this city 


with matter both 
JI. Kk. Potter & Co 

In point of tine ilustrations the 
ber Wide Awake is quite upto the midsium 
mer nunmiber, Atmong the articles are those 
on “Fisning-Rods,"”’ “King Philin’s Head.” 


Senter, 


“The Mirage Man," “A Cloudy Dev in 
(éreen Apple Time,” “The Ballad) of Boy 
Rine,” “Having His Qwn Wave ete. In- 
stalrnents are given bothoof oSharon’’ and 


“Polly Colowne.” no less than sixteen illus. 


trations teeing piven) with the butter tm this 
number, Mr. Francis, the eat artist, turns 
his attention te the danelne ptos, cm snus 
ing poems of the piu wis Revs ae 
Hale bas an interesting tal with the ehil 
dren about the shootthe of President CGar- 


field, and former ass cssinations of historv: 
and there are good purzzies, and a verv sing- 
thle and plavalile piece of memsie. Am im, 
portant annmotnectient is thade on theeover 
of this nuinbor res oeetin: the perunmuvent 
enlarwement Of the tnaeazvine, and the es- 
tablishinent ofa Peeotiaee Tonion for Aimeri- 
ean and binalishh Younes bolks. beginning 
With the Oetoleor boaabeer 1, Lothrop & 


(4, pulbblishers, 


We have tust reeeived a eonyv of a new 
song and elorus culled, ‘(iod Bless the Lit- 
tle Woonian, foutededionmoua renmrk of the 
President s after nae shot. “Phe words are 


written bv Howard No tuller ind the mau 
Mle WAS COttp Hse l Charhic Baker. Price, 
4%) cents jyer ” | VW Ile miiek, Im 
helm St., Ditvciniats, Ohio. 

——_ ~ -~_ 


THe Russtyn Criney. —Russian soerety, 
meepticn! to the core. has untertunately a 
parochial clergy utterly ineapable of putting 
itwelfinto relation with the thinking portion 


of the eommuanityv, a elergy among whom 
men oof Titerataur md taen oof the world 
alike have ceased to look for learning or 


Neither in 


wins. st 


their writings 
| 


moral elevation 
nor tm their rmaiinist 
Intercourse, are thre 
able, or apparently 
discussion of those pr 
mind whieh border on religion. 
themselves, furnished with seants 
tion picked up in t!l-organized 
they fail entirely as pioneers of 
among one of the most backward peasan- 
tries of modern Europe. Thus we tind the 
reading of the Bible not forbidden indeed, 
vet at the same time not ene cirwred. Priest 
and people kiss the book revercnutudly, but 
wtherwise neglect. it te TH AMG oT 
where copies of the Bille hawe been earetul- 
lv wrapped up and put lew in the te 


less in semrbal 
Russian clergv asa body 
willin ' 
Hblems of life and 
Illiterate 
Infortua- 
seminaries, 


nen 


tises cf 


peasants With the retrurk, **Now, Jittle 
mother, the wood Gist cannot be hard on us 
when we have such a seered treasure in the 


house.”’ Religious isnorance accordingly 
reigns supreme. Av instiunee, related by an 
English traveler, of a Russian peasant who, 
being asked if he could name the three per- 
sonsof the Trinity, ! without hesita- 
tien, “Of course, it is the Savior, the Mother 
of God and St) Nicholew the Miracle-work- 
er.”'—is by mo ties a very unusual exhibi- 
tion Of ignorance. 


replie 


Religion Amounts Th ran eases to mere 
Caar worship. “What kind of oledienee do 
we owe tothe Czar?” ingutres the Cate- 
chism. Answer: “An entire, pissive and 


unbounded obedienee ino every point of 
view.” ‘The devotions of the people are re- 
duced to mechanical formula, there are no 
service books in which te follow tlie 
of the church, and sermons are seldom 
preached to appeal to their minds and con- 
acienven. 


—_—_  - —-- 


rp toenter into the ! 


eulture | 


T 
-| 


‘pravers ¢ 


THE ladies who sometime since were un- | 


able to go out, having taken Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vetetable (. vinpound, are quite recoy- 
ered. and have voue ou Ubeir way rejob ‘iny. 


ON THE RIVER. 





Lucinda, dearest, ‘neath the bending tree, 
Stooping to Kies the «tream that laves its feet, 
Til draw te bort: ead, thinking bel of thee, 
Will luncheon eat. 


Mark how the placid tide Bows emoothly by, 
Note vonder bank aglow with golden gors 
‘Tis Natare’««pecte bank. What's in that pir 

Ugh! Steak, of course, 


SIp Itfe’s eweet cup of Jovy, lowe, In this «pot 
Pornthee ne afer-tacte, ne bitter dregs, 
Tis neetar bah I've tebd 


bat hared-tx 


oa Ll eatitet 


Ale«leggs. 


mw andof ash 

grass, 

the salad dressing’ s gone to «tnash, 
And soaked the cake 


The dappled shade of will 
spreads o'er the verdant for thy «weet sak 


And love 


Fach dav il 


erml lok 


What’ Hang it all! speak in vain 
Luctuda, this is 
No mustard on the 


Discharge that coh ' 


eanmdwilebhe« agate 


1 No Neos 


Humorous. 


A book calenlated to suit—A 
ener 


‘A labor of love’ 
**p mp the 


rewk 


ready 


A bashful 


question." 


vouth es 
eaving to 
sea encircles a neck 
stnacks, 


When an armof the 
of land, look 


out for fishing 


Never judge one by the coat he wears. He 


may have borrowed Ut for the ovreasion, 


A scientifie editor exclaims, ‘‘What shall 
we drink * He might wait until somebody asks hin 


up. 


Why 
old ¥ 
country, 


is «a Zulu belle like «a prophet of 


Kecause she has net much on'r inher own 


It is just after a man has received his bill 
fora week's seaside board that he realizes there is ne 
place like home, 
percepti 
Roth 


An exchange thinks there is no 
ble difference between this world and a circus 
ire fleeting show. 


Although salt air is considered healthy, it 


bat womltasteto keep a barrel of salt mackerel on 


the parlor centro-tatle 
Somebody defines genius as ‘eternal pa 


‘'* Whata genius he is who ygood-naturedly 


waits foran errand boy ! 


tletes 


Cincinnati has a ‘New Widow's’ Home.”’ 
Tits is more to be dreaded than a home devoted te old 
widows; still, both are dangerous. 

A ten pound lump of ice is) smaller now 
than atany other season of the vear It is jJouet bole 
enough to run away If left on the <idewalk. 


There isa manin St. Lonis who has a 
wonderful memory It ts themohet the eit vill ewen- 


tually employ him to remember the Sablourh 


It takes eight hundred full blown roses te 
make & teaspoonful of per “" i! eeut 
worth of ontons will seent a whole on Vabecoe tne eened 

Notwithstanding the mehr’ }teosue 
round Washington, we have oo rove heacd of a 
minty Whar sdieoh » preter threat tee ‘ Iraw his 


salary 


\ Chicago poet writes of “soundless seas 


of falsehood surging about yreat conmthients of woe 
Phis must be a “liek atthe Chieag Hew spaper edi- 
torials. 

What is the ditferenee between a civilized 
dineranda person wih tilesiat st tive Neorth Pele 
Whi, ome Das bis billot fare. amet the offter leas his 


fill of bear, 


It is sail that 
smalltown in Miehigan were pois 
This comes tr } ing ry | 


tiatrty five persons imo oa 
! reeentty ty 
eating sausages 
lars on dogs. 


An Trishlad complained ot the lorsh treat 
ment received from bis father ifs t t rid 
he, mournfully **~as if | ! wertat 
and mother, ** 

“If you grasp a rattlesaake firinly around 
the neck he cannot hurt vou save «a Western ma. 
per. Keeping albbout a mile alread of the <roake 
a youl scheme. 

We are informed that a ans body is 


r, tert it ts lard te te- 


heses of some of our 


three-fourths eom posed of wate 
Heve this while looking at the 


publie offictals. 

Every man is fond of striking the nail on 
the head, but when it happensto be a finger-nalil, 
the enthusiasm in the majority of eases becomes wild 
and incoherent, 


An wsthetic writer speaks of a fair young | 


before the morning 
In plain language 


virl ‘‘wanishing like the dew 
sun.’* This is shoekingly vulgar. 
itaneans she dried up. 

\ learned writer .asserts that ‘‘Heaven 
keeps our lights burning while asleep.’* Well, 
look that way when the fivures on a was bill stare the 
average citizen in the face, 


it does 


Time and tune are the main ingredients 
my neighbor's girls are well skilled in tty 
time, but they 


of music 
first, as they very easily play all the 
don't always play all the tunes. 


An old lady in East Saginaw refused the 
gift of a load of wood from a tree struck by lightning, 
through fear that some of the ‘‘flaid’’ might remain 
in the wood and cause disaster to her kitchen-stove, 

“What are your politics?’ the chaplain 
ofa penttentlary asked of an intelligent-looking con- 
viet. “‘Thave not’eome out for anvbody vet,"* re- 
plied the convict, gazing placidly through the tron 
bars. 

A reporter for a city paper, in giving an 
account of the 
‘the power of the raging flames was Irresistible, and 
soon reduced twenty-five thousand pounds of ice to 
ashes.** 


The editor of a New York paper, in reply 


to & Pittsburg editor, who contended that ‘‘an im- 
mense fortune’’ was not Hkely to give happiness, of- 
fers to settle the question Dy having if tested in his 
v¥u pereousy 


on seeing a bill on a telegraph 


tw ching, 
look! A message has 


post, cried, ‘Wh, 
fallen down *** 
‘Never put off till to-morrow what you 
was the parting injunction he gave 
an went outand shot the best 


mamma, 


| ean do tomlay,”* 
his son, and the young ma 
cat. 
tecent experiments triedat Niagara Falls 
mell a bone exactly twenty-two 
fara Niagara Falls hack- 
jetermined, but 


prove that a dog can s 
feet from his nose, How 
man cau smetl a vietin has not been 
the distance can safely be set down at a mile, 


If vou want to speak to the vim, wrietor at 


a (ape May hetel, don tappromch th im whe 
ntire establishment. be is only a clerk 


rns 


ter cower thee 


on & week's vacation, Tlunt around for the man whe 


seems afraid tocall bis soul bis own. Tle is the pro- 
prvctor 

“And vou really mean to say that at times 
vou do ww ot have enough to eat’ Why, I alwaves . 
thought that poor people in the eountrs could get 
eyes bacon, milk atid vegetables for nothing. ** 
Country woman ‘Only three things we wits for 
nuffin, Miss—air, water, and the parson’. addy ive 
fillin*®, aln’t it?** 

A drunken man falls from the fourth 


pou ked up a little 
stunned, but. hone the worse, and somes 
thewdy brings hin a gles thim right. He, 
with disdain “Water, dudeed! From 
must I fall before vou ll be wene sss aia Oe 


stervy te the pavement Ile ts 
itherw ine 
of waterteo 
what stor 
bring 
mea glass of wine 7° 


They had been to see thre 
linus C@sar ane! . their wei 
t Aletiter 


tragedy of Jn 
thoughts of the 
ther so 


laerinne, 


death of te oomed to afte 


mueh that she turned to Algernon and exclainved: 
“Wasn't it ‘lite be eat up se horribly [*" aw 
Ves, \ poatteetioall responded Gaerny, steed bee 
proteebly baad ou had west clothe 

«_>- - —_> 


Shan't take a Bluc Pill? 

No, don't take it and ran the risk of mercurtal pol- 
sons, but when billows and eonstipated get a package 
ofthe celebrated Kidnev-Wort, and it: will 
It is Nature’s great remedy for constipa- 
liver «diseases, Uf aets 


sym edily 


eure Yeu. 
tion, and for all 
promptls on these great organs, ad ose 
It is putup in liquid and 


hidney and 
restores 


health, strength and vigor, 
dry form, both acting with equal etfictenes Price, 
Bi, ee eds 

ee _ -_ 

Important. 


When vou visit or leave New York City, save Dag- 


yaye Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
(rand Ceutral Depot, 40 


UNton HOTEL, oj 

elegant rooms, fitted up ata cost tliiion del- 
lars, reduced to $l and upwards per dav, Furopean 
Pian, Elevator, Restaurant supplied with the best, 
Horse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can Ive better for } at the 
(irand Union Hotel than at any other tirst-class hotel 


in the elty. 


pprrroate 
of one 


s tiene 








Though Shaken in Every Joint 

th fverandayue, or billous remittent, 
freed from the malignant virus 
Protect the system 
which 


Nn titer v 
! fer may vet Dee 
with Ho-tetter’s stomach Bitters, 
against it with this benefleent anti-spasmodic, 
is furthermore a supreme remedy for liver complaint, 

istipation, Ay debility, rheumatism, kid- 
ney troubles and otfer ailments, 

For sale by all Dragywists and Dealers generally. 





DR. C. Ws BENSON, of BALTIMORE, Mp. 

We give above a correct likeness of this well-known 
and successful physiciag and surgeon, who has made 
a life-long study of Nervous Diseases and the Dis- 
eases of the Skin, and he now stands in the highest 
special and distressing 
he discovered 


rauk, as authority on those 
diseases, In the course of his practice 
What now are renowned in medical practice, viz: a 
coubination of Celery and Chamomlle in the shape o1 
Pills. Thev are used by the profession at large, and 
constantly recommended by them, 

Itis the result of his 
own experience in practice, They are a BURE CUKE 
for the following special diseases, and are worthy of 
They are prepared 
sick headaehe, nervous headache, 
dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleepless- 
ness, dyspepsia, and nervouspess, and WILL CURE any 


It is not a patent medicine, 


« trial by all intelligent sufferers, 


expressly ty cure 


Cane, 

sold by alldruggists. Price, cents a box, Depot, 
I} North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for #100, or six boxes for $2.58, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


ts Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, jt 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 





DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 





All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 





NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


Vital@Weakness and poe We ye from overwork 
or foe is radically and promptly cured by 


GVMPHREYS BUMDOPATHOG SPECIFIC We 


Teen in use 2 years, and is the most 
edy known. Price $1 per vial, or 5 vials Pont cod erga 
of powder for $5, sent post free on receipt of 


jumphreys’ Mamsopathic Medicine Co. 


BVERY w neRB 
astNTS ENTS WANTED the best Famil Hate, 
Machine ever invented. Will kmta 
th HEEL and TOE com: 
mines "It will aso knita a. variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always Send 
Me 4 





y market. 
or circuiar and terins 4 the 
och Roaton oy 4 
=HO! okay IvVE2 nthe subscription to 
children over 8 vears, different family 


ine Ca., vow aab ington St 
semi-mon. Honm@Companion for send- 
to Home Companton Pus. Co, Cleveland,O. 7) 
7 YOUR NAME Printed with new copper opiate 





2 VONTHS FREE? MONTHS FREE 
ing 10 names and jeretaffice add reanes of 
Ce MONTHS FREE? MONTHS FREE — 
tvpe, on 70 New and Plegant Bougue roll, 
Bird and trol Ve hroma€* ards, Style, Beauty and 


Qn ality ant he beat, for J0e, Samples l0cent». 
Address, G, A. SPRING, | New Haven, Coun. 


TTY orpn abit Cured in 16 
OPIUM ia'ed days ‘No pay till Cured. 
Tom. MT RBPHENA, 


s( Lovely Floral, motto, hand a eeerierom 
Varas t b-cutiful colors, name We, Chas, Kay), 


New Haven, Ct. 





THE LEADING SEWING MACHINE 
OF THE DAY. - 
THE ORIGINAL LIGHT-RUNNING “DOMESTIC” 


ALWAYS HELD A REPUTATION FOR 


| SIMPLICITY IN PLAN, 
SUPERIORITY OF MATERIAL, and 
THOROUCHNESS IN CONSTRUCTION, 


burning of an ice-house,”’ says that | 


k- 
—_ ce ANTIAL and wet yi MECHANISM that is FREE FROM FR 
be 


| Resulting 
ENT and COSTLY REPALRS nous 
in a QUIET and EASY MOVEMENT that NEITHER FATIGUES wor AN 
¢ OPERATOR. mae bese 
In a REAUTY of STITCH and STRENGTH of SEAM that has NEV 


EQUALLED by OTHER MACHINES. 


addition of 
the **Domestie’’ Machine of to-day 


Withjthese primary excellences to build on, and the 
been made from time to time, 


Embodies every Desirable Feature, does every Kind 
Answers every Expectation, and is Acknowledg 


MACHINE OF THE DAY. 


For prices, terms, and descriptive circulars, address 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO, NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE COR, BROADWAY and 14th ST. 


the 


| LEADING SEWING 





IMPOVEMENTS that bey: 


of Work, 
ed to be 


all the REAL 
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MUSOOVITE HEDICINE. | 


T seems difficult to believe that such gross | 
superstitions and almost barbaric cus 
toms can exist in the nineteenth century in | 
a country even such as that of the Musco- 
vite. 

The Russian peasant has a great dislike to 
doctors, and will rather suffer anything 
from a Village quack than put himself un- 
der the treatment of a medical man. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, when we know of 
the regularly-qualified doctors who take up 
their abode in small provincial towns, there 
are but few who will consent to travel many 
iniles on bad roads to visit a patient from 
whom they can in most cases expect no 
larger remuneration than a loaf of new 
bread or half-a-dozen eggs. If the patient 
is not too ill to be moved, and can be 
brought either to the doctor’s house or the 
hospital, something will be done for him, 
und he may recover; but if he cannot leave 
his village, itis his own lookout—not the 
doctor's. 

Among the laboring class the treatment of 
diseases and infections ot all kinds is con- 
tined chiefly to old women, who not infre- 
quently are looked upon as witches, and are 
vecasionally treated as such. 

It cannot be denied that these old crones 
possess a certain knowledge of the virtues 
of herbs, drugs, etc.; and many cases are on 
record where they succeeded in curiug in- 
veterate affections that for years had resist- 
ed the doctors’ skill. 

Fevers of all kinds, ague and malaria, are 
among the most prevalent diseases in Rus- 
sia—diseases which it is currently believed 
haunt the country in the shape of invisible 
women, who go from village to village, and 
trom house to house, in search of some hu- 
ian being in whom they may conveniently 
take up their abode. There are said to be 
twelve such women, or Sisters, as they are 
sometimes called—that is, kinds of fever— 
who visit the patient separately. 

The first visitors are, as a‘rule, only trou- 
blesome,not dangerous ; but those that come 
later weaken him considerably, and the 
“Twelfth Sister’? almost invariably takes 
the patient’s life. By the latter name the 
peasants call the fever and night-sweats, 
which are are the usual symptoms of ad- 
vanced consumption. 

Each of these twelve Sisters is supposed 
t» have a great dislike to some special mode 
of treatment, and will at once leave the 
patient if it should be resorted to. Thus, 
for example, Sister No.'1 is afraid of cut- 
ting-instruments and sharp tools; and it is 
strongly recommended to surround the pa- 
tient’s bed with knives, axes, scythes, saws, 
spades, ete., which must be laid with their 
edges towards the door. 

A specific against Sister No. 2 is an alco- | 
holie extract of twelve kinds of wood ; and | 
Sister No. 3 can be expelled by swallowing | 
a large dose of gunpowder. 

The ninth sister dreads cold water above 
all things, and will immediately leave a pa- 
tient who takes a cold bath. 

There are several other remedies against 
fever, but they lose their power if employed | 
by the uninitiated. 

The following is rather a curious spcci- 
men: The village wizard or witch takes 
the patient by the hand and leads him into 
the open fields. Here they look about for 
an ash-tree, which must be a little taller 
than the patient. The wizard then pro- 
duces his knife, and cleaves the tree in two 
from the top to the root. Both halves of 
the top are then tied together with the pa- 
tient’s belt, and the quack holds the two 
lower parts of the trunk apart, so as to form 
un opening, through which the patient 
creeps, having meanwhile divested himself 
of his clothing. His clothes are then hand- 
ed to him one by one through the same 
opening ; he dresses himself, and is now 
considered to be cured from his ague. 

Sharp pains in the chest are attributed to 
the sprouting ef wings in that peculiar re- 
zion. They can only be cured by breaking 
the said wings. This is done in the follow- 
ing way: The patient lies flat on his face 
while the old woman who acts as surgeon 
pinches the skin of the back, beginning at 
the shoulder-blades and gving gradually 
lower down. The pain is intense, and the 
patient groans and screains during the op- 
«ration, which leaves his back covered with 
black and purple marks. But he bears the 
pain, and invariably professes to have been | 
cured of his pains and troubles. | 

Such are a few of the popular modes for | 
curing diseases, still prevalent in many | 
parts of the Russian empire. 


IF you have any skin diseases or diseases 
of the hair or scalp, any itching or discolora- 
tions, sun-burna, freckles, pimples, rough 
or dry harsh skin, you have in Dr. C. W. 
Benson’s Skin Cure a sure, perfect aud ¢le- 
gant remedy. Sold by all druggists. 























Facetie. 


A young 1 man inthis ¢ ity, who practised 
in the gymnasium one’ afternoon only, was able to 
jump bis board bill the ve ry next day. 


The International Medical Congress would 
not admit the lady doctors, The ladies looked so 


killing, the wale physicians were naturally jealous of 
them. 


Everbody knows that carts are inanimate, 
yet who has not seen a cart follow a horse? Spavin 
thinks likely It is because they are attached to cach 
other, 


The ice-dealers in this city have increased 
their prices twenty-five per cent. You cannot blame 
them, poor fellows. The crop was badly touched by 
last winter's frosts. 


‘Madam, you said your son was a law- 
yer, I think. Has he much practice?" ‘Why, yes, 
sir, he hasa great practice—of smoking tobacco, *’ the 
fond mother re ae. 


“Oh, yes,’’ said he, ‘‘what you say about 
folks’ al’ays sympathizing with the under dog in a 
fight, is true enough, but then they al’ays bets their 
money on t’other un.** 


Talk of political nonentities, who are at 
present coming to the front, a witty and severe lady 
observes that, now-a-days, in order to become some- 
body one has to be nothing. 


If you want to employ a whitewasher, 
contract with him to whitewash the floors, the furni- 
ture, and everything but the ceiling. Then he may 
get some whitewash on the ceiling. 


“Time is money,’’ that’s a fact, and if 
you wish to know the value of time, just get a little 
speck of dirtin your pocket-chronometer and take it 
round to a watch-tinker, he'll blow in it, and charge 
you a dollar for repairs. 


Said a poet to an unfortunate speculator, 
*‘Don't you think that the opening line of Tenny- 
sou’s little poem, ‘Break, break, break,’ is plaintive 
and sad?** ‘*Yes,** was the melancholy reply, ‘*but 
I think that ‘Broke, broke, broke!’ is a good deal 
sadder,’ 

“What,’’ asked the lawyer, “are you 
growling about? Didn't I win your case for you?" 
Said the client: ‘‘Yes, youwon the case. But you 
didn’t insinuate that the man against me abuses his 
wife or steals hens, Do you think that was earning 
your money ?** 

A very bald gentleman was exhibiting to 
a friend his well-appointed toilet-table, whereupon 
were brushes of every size and shape. ‘*Yes, I see, I 
see,’ said the friend, ‘tyou have everything—that Is, 
everything except—‘’ ‘‘Except what?’’ ‘‘Iair,*’ 
responded his friend. 


A small boy could not understand why 
the ‘‘leaves’’ of tables should be so called, seeing that 
they did not resemble any leaves with which he was 
familiar. Atlast he found it out, ‘‘l know!*’ he 
erled, ‘They are called leaves because you can leave 
them up or you can leave them down.*’ 


Beauties of commutation : ‘‘There’s a fel 
low up here who gives a ticket for twenty-one meals 
for three dollars, ** remarked a disciple of the art pre- 
servative of arts last week, ‘‘But how does he make 
his money on that ’*’ wasasked, ‘‘Easy enough. As 











i 








a general thing his custowers die after about the third | 


meal, ** 
_ ———_— © 


Midney Complaints 
of all descriptions are relieved at once, and cured by 
Kidney-Wort. It seems intended by Nature for the 
cure of all diseases of the kidneys caused by weak- 
ness and debility. Itsgreat tonic powers are espe. 
clally directed to the removal of this class of dis- 
eases. We know of persons that have suffered for 
thirty years that have been permanently cured by 
taking Kidney-Wort a short time. Try it, either 
liquid or dry.—Sun. 
—[—_ +> 

S23” When our readers answer any Adver- 
th mt f din these colummes they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


<IDNEY-WORT: 


THE GREAT CURE 
AHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

thet causes the droadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realise. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disedse 
have been quickly relieved, in « short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
Greds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
(alt cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The Liver is cleansed of all 
Bowels move freely and heslthfally. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 


As it has been proved by thousands that 








“SPRING iC MEDICINE. 
Always cures 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 


Dry Vegetable Form, in tin cans, 
one package of whichmaces 6quart 
in uid Form, very 
aise te Ee of those who cannot readily pre- 


Er ITOFYOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 
WELLS, 


ay ae & Co., Prop’s, 
BURLINETOS, VT. 


KIDNEY- WORT 














RS. LYDIA E PINKUAM, OF LYNH, MASS., 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 
ith of Woman Is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PiNKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


for all these Painful ate and Weaknesses 
eocommon toour le pepulatica. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcers 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cvrous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, fiatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sloeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under a!) circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE Com- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 25 Western Avenuo, 
Lynn, Mass. Price §L Six bottlesfor 5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers al) letteraofinquiry. Send for pampb- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA EK. PINKEAM’s 


LIVER PILLS. They cure coustipation, bilicusness 
and torpidity of theliver. % cents per box. 
aa” Seld by all Druggists. “GS 


THXAS 


Arkansas and Louisiana. 
Cheap Homes for All! 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Employ- 
ment, at Good Wages, on Farms and 
Railroads in Texas Alone. 


The South-western Immigration Co. 


Will mail, on application, free of cost, postage pre- 
per AL, ten rk 4 “ ith maps, giving authentic and redlable 
nformation, In detail, ‘of the State of Texas, of Ar- 











ansas, orof Western Loulsiana, We de ire to confer 
with thie me wishing to better thelr condition, and are 
meditating achange toa new country, Addre 
hg. DUV AL, Secretary, Austin, 
J.N. VICTOR, astern Manager 
roar iw ay, New Ye 
Foreign Office: WM. Ww. SLANG. President, 
Leadenhall House, 


Leadenhall St., Bee Gee 


OR. WARNER’S: as 
CORA LIN E CORS ‘TS, 


Boned with a New Material, 


ealled Coraline, which 1 
Vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone, 


A REWARD OF &I10 
will te mild for every 
Corset In which the Cora- 
line breaks with «ix 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It ts clastic, pliahle, and 
very comfortable, 


London, 


or moisture, 

Price by mall for Health 
or Nursing Corset», @1.%; 
for Coraline or Bihe x itele 


shy loading 

ware of worth- 
iritathons bron 
peord, 


mer 
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_ WARNER BROS., 372 za Beeekwev 








Take no other 


Woorsicm s Co cngvery Weta 
Panera POS, Mystache 
Combet so. At - trey pred ret lt 


v ay iW eo eee omety 
+ to 2 3 Phovect owt 
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KIDDER’S mo 


a - 7 Cards, Chromo, motto roses, a = new ih 
”) name on le, Sample tue, - SPRI 
Zew Haven, Ct. 


UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLY 35.00. riiks. 
d. HARBAC Wf, #9 Filbert St., Phita., Pa. 

SOs! Gold Chromo and Lit's Cards (no 2 alike.) 

é Name on lic, Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 

AQF! Hand and Bouquet Chromo Cards, bame 

ou le Frauklin Printing Cyu., New Haveu, ct 





Texas. | 





The Greatest Vartety of Goods tn ame Fatah 
lisbmeemt im ihe l mited States 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 


Ladies’ Suits, Shawls, Underwear, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, Linens, Gentle 
men’sand Boys’ Clothing, Housekeeping 
Goods, etc., are sold with privilege of ex- 
change or refund of money if not satistac- 
tory upon examination at home. 


Our New Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one large 
book, with a system of ordering goods by 
letter more convenient than any heretofore, 
will be mailed, without charge, to these 
who send us a postal card containing name, 
town, county, and State. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, known at the Grand Depeot,covers 
the Block at Thirteenth & Market Sta. 


LADIES! 


“NE olvent. PILLENE ”—The on) 
known. t! 
mus Hair, root an 4 


guibutes without jain die re injusy. 
nu ~— rat; colorationor 
Price, $5.00. 
“* CLROP ATH Atv SECRET" Guenty 
enstores or Dev elups tie Femate 


$3.50, 


Tk TOILET” . Madefrom 
wits. Seed ly remover 
imples, Mletchens, ete. ; cm, 
deen she Compit sian vans reat, 
in on Soft as Velvet, oud ite use cam 
a -y detected. Price, BI. 43." 
“*MILLER’S SPECIFIC’ — Is ‘errented 
to cure the moet ob«tinate care~ of 
rhea or Whites, Only o tew > aviicgtigns 
necesnar *Nocure, no pay.” 
Bold b rucwists,or rent to a. hip) 2 
receipt ob price. 
bales WiILoox CHrMicalL PRePaRration Noes 
No. 68 Spruce Sir oi, Viniadelphia, Pa. 





to the pT et ortions of po rf ect nature 
teed or mone, refunded. Price, 


ay 





NFOR THE BOY 


False Maxtaches madeof genuine hair, Can be put On erem 
instantly. Lotaoffun pra iden change. Three colors, light. 
dark brown an@ black. MU -TAOCHES by mall 30 CTR. 8 for be 
CTS, GOATERS TU MAT H 15 CTS ¥\CH. Prof Heller's 

Magical Trick Cards 10+ ta. ms & Cigarette Case 15 ets. Be. 
witched Tohaceo Bot T5cts Furprise N « 4le Wateh Charm 80 


ots New Wooden Bird call lO cre M rasshopper 
jumpesizfeethbigh lOcenta Young’ sGreit Kook of 490 Reerete 


or how to make $1004. Without ens ital 50 ete Perfeet Bt. 
actte or bow to behave ia seciety ° « Geate Perfect Letter 
riter80cte Latics copies tottee “Writer 20 ete Selections 
for Autograph Albums BO cts Bu reteof Ancient and Modere 
Magic ti cte Old Grpae pang Bator Dore. me Teller 25 ote B- =4 
of Making Solved cts Horse Owners Guide 35 
sels of Mirth for Puany Fellows 15 cts Bhowman's Guide ise 
Our Knowledge Box or O'4 Secrets and New Discoveries 35 ots 
Fickel Fisted 7 Phot Revolvers 81 @ martet. 
Seen cheapest ia the ons A Wate free a 
he become our sgrnts Bend a trial voou Ot, Now York, 


World M'f'g Co. 1228 Woweau 6. New Yorks 


R. a 
c — T ST., 
Vhiladelphia. 
Premicr Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 


TOU PEES. 
Instructions to enable Doedles and Gentlemen 
meast .¢ their own heads with accuracy ¢ 


hanwleal @ 











tu 


rom Wies, IsCcHES, 1OL PEERS AND BCALPS, 
Now dl, ‘The round of the INC HES, 
head, | Nol. From forehead back 
Now. 2. From forchead s far as bald, 
over the head te neek No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. 4% From ear to ear | for as required, 
over the tap Now % Over the erown of 
| No. 4 From car to ear the head. 
j round the forehead, 

He has alwaydreuly for sale a splendid Stock of 
Cients’ Wigs Tera os, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Vrizettes, Braids, Cork, ete., beantifully manek - 
tured, sud as cheap os ‘uy estebiiehment in the 
Union, Letter frou any part of the world will re 
eelve att thom 

Privat mos for Dveing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Hair. 


Owes aud Silver Chromo ¢ ar is, with ame, 


$10. @0 for 40¢ 


and is 
not affected by cold, heat | 


Send the ad- 
dresses of 
a — a 


tavces 

ww con wells by mall that retail er “No. “ 

I" je Is an heme ofier IP vou want a fortune don't 
etitelip. Address, Db. Jd. HENRY, 


Hox 127, Buffalo, N.Y. 
, ‘ Confident that we have 
VIGOR gen measetha 
RhGAINE J ). 


all W cak menace, we Dighow 
postage. <A Address, s. . oO, 


os 


YOURSELF 


, hon i Ku ffalo, a for 


Ky sending Se money, of We post 
age stamps, with age, you will + 
eelve by return mall a correct pi. - 
ture of your future husband or wiie 
with name and date of marriag: 
W. FOX, Box 4, Fultonville, N.Y 


ocetetie oa Tae 7 


cieh sup torsibse. Sells at 61.60. 
Domestic SOCAL Co., Cipcipnanu, 


1 ba’ VT ys Q) ORGANS. 1A use eo . 


Sweets reeds, only Oa 
2) Bg lilus- de ted Catalogue FREER, 
a sa, et ‘rry, Washington, N. J. 


StPERFLUOUS ace. Madame Wambold’s 
Specitie permanentiv removes Superfueous Halr with 
out Injuring th send for cireniar, Madame 
Wambold, Msaw yer st. . Keston, Maas, 


1( (ards all Clromea.t.lee and Motto ip case, name 


in gold and jet toe, Wheel &£ CO., Westville, Ct 
. ovely Moss Kose and Ass’ 
+34 ye lie, American Cardo , 
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{Chrome Cards, bame 
West Haven, Conn. 
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Labies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





LTHOUGH August is said to be a dead 
}A season in the stores, yet there are al. 
ways some novelties to be seen in the lead- 
ing ones, and often the fabrics introduced at 
the termination of one season give the key- 
note to the coming styles o1 the next. 

It is useful to note the last creations of the 
clever couturieres who supply the elegantes 
of society, and though these fair daines set 
an exaniple of elegant styles to the rest of 
the world of fashion. 

Novelties in light tissues include mousse 
line de sole, with large bouquets, in the 
atvle of Louis XV., and Louis XVI, trans 
parent voile, barege de Virginie, Japanese 
aatinette, foulard de Buyere, wphyr de 
Mulhouss, cretonne d' Alsace, with accom 
paniments of lace, guipure dart, and em- 
broidery on the materials themselves, with 
a profusion of bows of satin ribbon of vari- 
ous widths. | | 

The parasol is matched tothe toilette with 
which it is carried, and ornamented witha 
large spray of flowers; the hat is of old 
gold straw, or of straw the color of the 
dress, trimmed with shaded feathers or a 
wreath of flowers; and to complete the 
costume is a Mazarin pelerine made of the 
gaine material, and trimmed at the edge 
with lace or embroidery, according to the 
trimming of the dress; the front is draped 
at each side under a bow of satin ribbon. 

A costume of ivory voile, striped with 
various shades, and lined with old gold, has 
the wxkirt bordered with three narrow 
flounces of merveilleux iatcehed to the 
colors of the stripe; above these is a 6-ineh 
flounce with double heading, and this trimn- 
ming is repeated three times, then finished 
A draped seart 


with a crossway yatnging, 
edged with the bayadere stripe and point 
de Venise, crosses the upper part of the 
akirt, and the corsage, pointed in front, is 
cut away at the sides, and ornamented with | 
" pleated fiehu of voile, separated at regu. | 
lar spaces by bands of bayadere, and fus- 
tened under a bouquet of roses dua Roi, 

A walking tollette fora young lady is of 
muslin; the skirt) is 


cream-colored silk 
covered with alternate pleatings of muslin 
and dentelle de Malines, and erossed in the 
upper part with a panier drapery trimmed 
with lace and bows of moire satin ribbon ; 
the corsage, short at the sides, is) bordered 
with Jace mingled with bows of narrow 
satin ribbon. The basques atthe baek are | 
formed into leaf-shaped ends, bordered with 
lace and ribbon, and to accompany the eos- 
tume isa Mazarin pelerine of silk muslin, 
lined with merveillenx and trimmed with 
lace; a full ruche of lace at the is fius- 
tened with a large bow of ribbon. 


neek 
The hat 
is a capote of the same material as the dress, | 
with a wreath of field daisies, and strings 
of silk muslin fastened at the left side under 
a bouquet of daisies; and the parasol is of | 
cream color merveilleux, lined with pale | 
rose color, and edged with lace; a spray of | 
field daisies ornaments the outside, 

A handsome black broche 
grenadine, trimmed with Spanish lace ; the 
skirt of merveilleuns satin is bordered with 
a 20-inch pleated flounee of yronadine crene- 
lated at the edge ona frill of Spanish lace ; 
the corsage forms a half polonaise in Louis 
XV. stvle, gathered round the shoulders | 
and at the lower part of the corsage, the 
gathers ornamented with motifs ofembroid- 
ery and jet, The polonaise is draped in 
front, and trimmed with lace and motifs of 
embroidery ; the front of the eorsage orna- 
mented with a double jabot of Spanish and 
antique Valenciennes lace, finished with a, 
bow of satin ribbon. At the left side of the | 
corsage is a spray of red aneacias, and the 
sleeves have sabot parements trimmed with | 
Spanish and Valenciennes lace, 

Some ladies open a few buttons of the | 
bodice, and insert their handkerchief, but 
this does not look well, and it 1s far better 
to place it in the pocket of the saddle. 

There is no doubt that moire or watered | 
silk is again taken into favor, after having 
been abandoned almost as unjustly as satin 
Its reinstatement is owing to the discovery 
that white Freneh moire combines most 
happily with lizht white wool, and muslin 
and lace; the shiminer of the moire under 
the muslin satisfying the taste of the day, 
which goes in for bizarre jizhts and shades. 
Dresses made of pale cafe an lait motre (more 
milk than coffee) covered with Spanish lace 
of the same color, with broad) sash and 
large bows of either purple or brown rib- 
bon, have been among the most stylish 
dresses recentiy worn at London fetes. — 
These watered silks must not be confound- 
ed with moire antiques, with two or three 
large waves covering an entire breadth, but | 
they have smal! rippled designs in stripes, 


with indistinct water lines losing them. | 


dress Ws of 


' 
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| tern sketched on, 


| after which it is returned to’the 
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selyes in each other. But newer still are 


contrasting colors, such as dull red with 
blue or with olive, or else pale pink and 


red, or brown with red. These are used for | 


the skirts, or else for the tabliers of cash- 
mere or surah dresses, also forthe bodice 
trimming. 

Polonaises in one form or another are 
again much worn, and there are scveral 
new materials manufactured expressly for 
them. Black Spanish lace in arabes) ue de- 
signs, well covering the thin meshed ground 
inakes up into most useful polonaisss tu be 
worn over black and colored silks, anid 
they are thought to look extremely wel! 
over ceru, grey and yellow silks. They 


freshen up a half worn dress requiring a 


high silk lining, but the sleeves may be 
shinply of lace. Frillsof Spanish lace and 
bows of watered ribbon trim sueh polo- 
naises. Black China crepe, embroidered 
all over in black in oriental designs of pago- 
das, birds, butterflies, and the favorite 
flowers of the East 

For morning and travelling dresses, vests 
are slill somewhat worn, which are some- 
times convenient. 

The waist is open at the top, So us to show 
the upper part ofthe vest, forming a plas- 


tron; then at the bottom the basques are 
cut away, so as to let the lower part of the 


vest come twoor three fingers below, pre- 
cisely like those worn by men. 

A costume of white and seal-hbrown 
lard has the skirt bordered with a deep 
flounce, gathered at regular spaces of four 
inches, and bordered with an open work 
embroidery on the foulard. The skirt is 
gathered in the same way as the tlounce, 
and the corsage is pointed in front, and cut 
away at the sides; below this is a tunic 
yathered at the top, and falling quite 


straight, the middle open from the edge,and | 


the sides draped high on the skirt. At the 
back the basques form two sharp points,and 
the edges of the jacket and tunie, are 
trimmed with embroidery, The back of 
the tunie is composed of two widths of fou- 
lard, intertwined and finishing in two 
points; and to accompany the costume isa 
Mazarin pelerine, gathered at the neck, and 
bordered with embroidery. A large Wat- 
teau hat ofseal-brown straw is worn with 


| this tolette, and trimmed with a long shad- 


ed teather; the lining is of seal-brown vel- 


| vet, and the hat is dotted with beetles of al! 


shades. The parasol is ofthe same material 


as the dress, and trimmed with embroidery | 
and a large bow of mbbon. 


lor the demi-sason and autumn 1 have 
also been shown mantles in the ainple dow- 
ayer stvle, open atthe back from the waist 


| down to the bottom, and with large pleats 


round 
The 


pieces, 


behind. These mantles are shirred 
the neck and between the shoulders. 
sleeves are taken from the side 
closely shirred at the shoulders and wrists, 
but full in the middle,which seems to make 
a certain tendency to a return to the leg of 
mutton sleeves, 

Tailors are st..l making cloth jackets for 
ladies. The most stylish are of fine, plain, 
dark cloth. The more eccentric have a 
turned up military collar, embroidered in 
yvold, and facings embroidered in the same 
style, as well as the rounded pockets. The 
buttons are of gilt metal. 





Fireside Chat. 

SCRATCH WORK, 
ryVlk Germans have a quaint way of de- 
corating china—a pleasing recreation 
to those fond of artistic amusements, 
bat not skilled in the use ofa paint brush. 
This mode of embellishment will also be 
found suitable, and possessing a charins to 


voung and nimble fingers, restlessly seck- | 


ing employment on a rainy day. 

In Germany the article selected is gene- 
rally supplied already for the work—for 
instance, cups and saucers, or plates of any 
tint that may be desired, with a pretty pat- 
ready to be = seratched, 
the leaves and flowers shaded and veined, 
alsoarimot gold added to cup or saucer, 
firm to be 
fired. 

Nor 1s this work expensive there, the 
whole cost of an egg-cup being twenty-five 
cents, 

However, the process is very simple, and 
can be easily managed at home, with ex- 
ception of the tiring, which so many firtis 
now undertake for a trifle. 

A cup will be found easy to manipulate, 
and such as is usually sold forename paint- 
ing should be procured; also over glaze 
colors. The ordinary fat oil and turpentine 
will be found most satisfactory as a medi- 
um. ~ 

Should the mixing ofthe color prove an 
obstacle, let those prepared in tubes be sel- 
ected instead of powder. 

Rich tints prove most effective, such as 
deep pink, blue and orange, ora dark and 
warin chocolate brown. Give the cupa good 
coating of the paint, covering the entire out- 
side with exception of the handle. 

Should the paint prove very slow in dry- 
ing it may be pl for a short time in a 


A second coating will often be found neo 


| slightly warm oven. 


fou | 


essary. Until fired the surface will [present 
rough appearance. 


the ombre watered silks of two or three | ® When perfectly dry, with a very soft lead 


pencil lightly sketch’any pattern fancy may 
dictate. 

A cup will look pretty with sprays of vine 
leaves and tendrils round the top, and un- 
der it; on the front or at one side a mono- 
pram. 

If any difficulty be experienced in sketch- 
ing the pattern evenly, it can easily be 
drawn on tissue or tracing paper, and fast- 
ened on the china over a piece of transfer 
! ps wer. 

The latter ean be quickly made by well 
rubbing the one side of unglazed note pa- 
per with a cake ofordinary black lead. — 

While working, the cup is best held in a 
soft silk handkerchief, for warm fingers 
Will sometimes leave ugly marks; also will 
the breath soften the paint, but with a little 
care no ineonvenience will arise from this. 

With a sharp pointed penknife seratch 
away the paint within the lines ofthe design, 

| transforming it into a wreath of white leaves 
am! with many lacy-looking tendrils, which 
vive so lightand pretty an effect. Initials 
may be treated likewise. The paint will 
a offin tiny shavings, and these can be 
lown away occasionally. 

expert fingers, with asmall brush and very 
thin paint of the same color as the ground- 
work, ean add «a slight shading to the leaves 
and flowers; otherwise the veins must sim- 
ply be put in by a fine gilt crow quill. The 
one initial should be picked out by a little 
shading, the other also, after it has been 
ground in gold. The handle should be dec- 
erated in a similar manner. 

Judson’s preparation of gold will be 
found easy of manipulation for this purpose; 
also for tinishing the veins, as deseribed, in 
gold, not putting it on over the paint, but 
either leaving uncolored or seratehing the 
surface white again. 

Unique breakfast and tea sets may be 
Inude thus, and those possessing a slight 
knowledge of drawing may produce most 
beautiful etchings, the best implement to 
use for this purpose being a coarse darning 
needle, 

As arule, etchings on imed:ulions of color 
prove more effective than when the entire 
article be painted, 

Snapdragon Witches.—Such wearied old 
Witches and grannies may be made, utilis- 
ing the seed pod of the snapdragon for the 
heads, Quaint little pen wipers and a var- 
iety of pleasing trifles may be formed thus. 

A few small wooden dolls will be required 
the size being regulated in aceordance with 
the seed pod; as a rule, from two to three 
inches will prove suitable. 

Gather the seed pods, whieh are rather 
tawny in tint, and upon examination each 
will be found to possess a fine high forehead, 
| Sockets for eyes, a good mouth, and asharp- 
pointed nose. 

The latter is sometimes rather long, and 

requires perhaps pinching shorter. Shake 
the pod free from the seeds, and, having 








shoulders instead. 
The eyes are formed by black beads fixed 
in the sockets by a piece of tine wire, or 


needle and brown thread passed through | 


the one temple and out of the other, secured 
by a couple of Knots. 

The lower joint of the legs should be brok- 
en off, two or three little skirts of dark cloth 
stitched on, and which will answer for the 
penwiper, as well as a support, instead of 
the broken legs. 

A tiny searlet hood and cape should be add- 
ed to complete the costume, ora half shawl 
of some thin red material put on over the 
head and fastened in front; alsothe custom- 
ary witeh’s broom, formed froin a tuft of 
horsehair bound round the end of a match 
and glued in the one hand. 

A larger sized doll can be made into a 
glorious old grannie, fixing littie wire spec- 
, tacles across the nose, and securing them at 
the back of the head under asmall square 
of lace, glued on for a cap. 

It is also an improvement to fasten on the 
front a short piece of fraved white floss silk 
for hair. The doll can then be placed as far 
as the waist intoa bag of bran to forma 
pincushion, adding a seanty skirt, a large 
print apron, and a little gay shawl folded 
over the shoulders instead of a dress bodice. 

Pin knitting needles ean be run through 
the hands, and a tiny ball of ravelled wood 
twisted on. 

The bag for the pineushion should be 
shaped from a strip of ealico sewn to a circle 
of the same material, the top of bag being 
gathered firmly round the doll’s waist, 
and the side seam left open for the stuff- 
ing. ° ; 

A little market woman, with a basket for 
rings or pins, is pretty and novel. A quaint 
pineushion may be made for hanging from 
the side of a looking glass, illustrating the 
“old woman who lived in her shoe.”’ 

The pincushion should be made like a 
mattress in shape of the sole of a shoe, add- 
ing asmall pieee of embroidered cloth for 
the toe. 

The old woman will require to be made 
froin one of the largest seed pods, fastened on 
to a doll’s body dressed according to fancy, 
but fixing in one handa rod or cane. ? 

Dolls will not be necessary for the child- 
ren. They can be formed from the smal]- 
est seed pods, glued on to the end of lucifer 
| matches, and a bunchy piece of print wrap- 
ped round to make the body, for when put 
in the shoe only the head” and shoulders 
| will show. The eves will require to be ad- 
| ded : also a tuft of frayed wool or floss glue 
on for hair. 

The old woman should be fastened in first 
and then the toe, having been stightly 
| Stuffed by wadding, filled in by the ild- 

ren, aiies or nine at least, and the eves and 
hair differing in color, one read head, also 1 
golden, giving effect. 




















| broken the doll’s head off, glue it on the , 





Correspondence. 


G. C. Fanta. (lowa.)—Send a posta) ad. 
dressed to yourself, and we will forward the requires 
address. 

Lina, (Butler, Jowa.)—The phrase «Rix 
dat qui cito dat,’’ is Latin, and means ‘‘He gives 
twice who gives quickly." 

, « H. M., (Laurel Mill, N. C.)—We do 
do not know of the paper you speak of. It either has 
ot existed at all, or discontinued publicatioa some 
time since. . 

W. D., (Andrew, Mo.)—The day begins 
with us at midnight. In some parts of Italy it ts reck - 
oned from sunset to sunset, and the clock strikes 
twenty-four round, 

W.S. Pitt, (N. C.)—We know nothing 
whatever about the firm, one way or the other. From 
the character of their compound, however, we would 
think them good people to have nothing to do with. 

AuuM, (Trenton, N. J.)—Alum is a salt 
used as a mordant fm tanning ; It is used also to hard- 
en tallow, and to whiten bread, It may be made of 
pure clay exposed to vapors of sulphuric acid, and 
sulphate of potash added to the lye ; but it ts usually 
obtained by means of ore called alum slate, 


Swan, (Hancock, Miss.)—You say you 





| are heart-broken because a young lady whom you love 


to distraction refuses to give up a gentioman she has 
known for two years for you, whom she only became 
acquainted with a few weeks ago. We do not see how 
we can help you out of your trouble by any advice we 
ean offer, You are unreasonable and sel@sh to the 
last degree in asking the young lady to make this sac- 
ritice for you, 

Mac, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—It is generally 
supposed by historians that Kenneth MacAlpine was 
the first king who reigned over the whole of North 
Britain as one kingdom, it having been previously 
divided between the Picts and Scots. But the early 
history of the Dalriads, Picts and Scots, ete., is in- 
volved In so much obscurity, that it is impossible to 
xivea positive answer to the questiong “*‘Who was the 
first King of Scotland 7°" " 

J. M., (Butte, Cal.)—A young person 
why is only earning what you are, and who aspires to 
a higher position, should think twice before marrying, 
even although your lady-love is extremely anxious tu 
bring matters toa crises. Tell her that since she is 
only nineteen, she can afford to walt fora little, and, 
that by so doing, it will be to your mutual advantage 
in after life. Come what may, don‘t be ina hurry 
about such an huportant matter. 


Puri, (Franklin, Ill.) —The title of 
**Fidel Defensor (Defender of the Faith)’’ which is 
always appended to the name of the sovereign otf 
England, was conferred by Leo X.,on Henry VIIL., 
of England. The king wrote a tract in behalf of the 
Church of Rome,, and against Luther who had just 
begun the Reformation in Germany, upon which the 
pope gave him the title of ‘Defender of the Falth."’ 
Tue bull conferring it bears date October 9, 1521. 


GEMMATI, (Lebanon, Pa.)—The fertility 
of Fgypt depends on the inundation of the Nile. 
When the water has risen toa fixed height the eanals 
are opened,and the water Is allowed to flow over the 
land, Now, the banks or embankments of the canals 
may not improperly be called dykes. Or the word 
may be applied to the canals themselves. A dyke (or 
dike) is a ditch or a channel dug out for water to flow 
through, The land around portions of the Nile Is full 
of such, 

M. N. H.,(Clinton, N. Y.)—A young man 
who has been making you fair promises for five years 
but whose ‘‘conduct with the other young ladies is 
not pleasant, ** and who ‘tcomes for aweek and then 
stops away a week and wishes me to take holidays in 
sulmlner with him,’ is a person to be distrusted and 
avoided, No gentleman with honorable intentions 
would trifle with a lady's feelings for five years nor 
ask her ‘‘to take holidays in summer with him.’ Our 
advice to you ts, tell him that his past conduct has 
been distasteful to you and that If he does not amend 
it, he must discontinue his visits to you altogether. 
Show him a little spirit and independence, 


MAcauLey, (Wyoming.)—The Legio, or 
legion was a corps of soldiers in the Roman armies, 
and was tirst formed under Romulus, under whom it 


| consisted of 3,000 foot and 300 horse, about730 B. C. 


When Hannibal was in Italy, 216 B. C., the legion 
consisted of 5,000 soldiers: and under Martus, in && B. 
C., it was 6,20 soldiers, besides 700 horse, There were 
ten and sometimes as many as eighteen legions kept 
at Rome, Augustus maintained a standing army of 
twenty-five legions, about 5 B. C., and the peace es- 


| tablishment of Adrian was thirty of these formidable 


brigades. The peace of Britain. was protected by 
three legions, <A legion was divided into ten cohorts, 
and every cohort into 6 centurles, with a vexillum or 
standard guarded by ten men, 


PavTINaGE, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Who 
invented skates, and in what country are the best 
skaters ?°* The origin of skates and skating Is lost ia 
remote ages. The first skates were made of bone, 
fastened tothe feet with cords, Bone skates have 
been discovered in Teeland, Sweden, Holland, and 
Englant, and there are accounts of their use in Lon- 
don in the time of Henry IL The Dutch are supposed 
to have introduced iron skates. It is believed that the 


| best facilitles'’for skating are afforded by the countries 
| of North-Western Europe, where the tce is solid tor 


several months in the year and is but little covered 
with snow, Itis also supposed that the best skaters 
are to be found in those countries, It is sald that the 


| Frieslanders will skate for a long time at the rate of 





| power, 


fifteen miles an hour, but no absolutely accurate in- 
formation on the subject is accessible. 


Ertir, (Miami, Ind.)—To answer your 
questions In a few words, is no easy matter; but 
we shall try and make each ciear to you. 1. ‘How 
can love beget love ¥:’ How it can doit no one can 
explain further than that when we sce two persons 
engaged in the warmth of a mutual affection, there 
must be certain qualities in both their minds —_ 
bear a resemblance to ene another. A generous am 
constant passion in an agreeable lover, where Gaere 
is not too great a dispanty tm other circumstances, > 
the greatest otessing thas can befall the persen helov- 
ed, and 'f overiookec wm one may perhaps — 
foundinanother 2 Howcan one be cured of tin! > 
ness ?** Timidity can only be enred by strong ca 
It ls necessary to take the weakness oF oon 
seriously in hand, and conquer the impulses te aaow 
it prompts you. When a peri! arises, 54), tome 
the danger and wili face it manfully. Mere called 
ousness, ’’ as it iscommonty, y 


| is unimportant. That says nothing fee om 


the courage of the stfferer. You msy t 
‘feel frightened.** The question Is what you do afte 
you have bcen startled and frightened. 





